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chains,  with  certain  tracts  east  of  the  An¬ 
des,  constituting  the  whole  of  that  va.st 
region  now  subdivided  into  the  five  States 
of  New-Granada,  Ecuador,  Bolivi.*!,  Chili, 
and  I’eru.  It  extended  for  four  thousand 
miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  varied  in 
breadth  from  three  hundred  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  These  republics  now  occupy 
the  territory  of  a  great  native  empire, 
and  its  inhamtants  tread  on  the  dust  of 
an  ancient  people,  whose  government  was 
in  every  respect  the  most  complete  con¬ 
trast  to  their  own.  Immobility  was  its 
characteristic,  and  that  attribute  is  stamp¬ 
ed  on  all  the  great  public  structures 
which  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time ; 
for  they  exhibit  a  cyclopean  architecture 
as  vast  as  that  of  Babylon,  and  almost  as 
solid  as  that  of  Rome.  A  state  of  tur¬ 
bulence  constantly  verging  upon  anarchy 


When  the  Spaniards  first  landed  upon 
that  part  of  the  American  continent  which 
bore  the  name  of  Peru,  it  comprehended 
the  whole  of  that  enormous  territory  west 
of  the  Andes,  from  the  second  degree 
north  to  the  seventh  degree  of  south  lati¬ 
tude,  and  included  the  valleys  and  table¬ 
lands  lying  between  the  great  mountain- 


*  TVaveb  tn  Peru  and  India,  while  euperintending 
(he  Collection  of  Chinehona  Plante  and  Seede  in 
South'Ameriea,  and  their  Introduction  into  India. 
By  Clbmknt*  IL  Uarkham,  F.S.A.,  F.R.O.S.  Lon¬ 
don.  1862. 
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has  been  inflicted  on  the  descendants  of 
the  men  who  destroyed  a  mighty  empire 
which,  if  despotic  in  its  form,  was  pater¬ 
nal  in  its  aspect,  and  certainly  made  the 
welfare,  of  its  subjects  the  primary  object 
of  its  care  ;  for  this  great  monarchy  fell 
not  from  the  effects  of  any  internal  cor¬ 
ruption,  but  it  became  the  prey  of  a  gang 
of  rogues,  plunderers,  and  ferocious  bra- 
voes,  such  as  probably  never  before  or 
since  disgraced  the  flag  of  a  Christian 
State. 

Of  the  different  fragments  into  which 
this  great  political  ediflce  was  broken, 
modern  Peru  is  perhaps  the  most  inter¬ 
esting,  if  not  the  most  important.  It  has 
long  suffered,  and  we  fear  still  suffers, 
from  great  misgovernment,  but  it  abounds 
in  the  elements  of  wealth,  and  many  of 
its  most  important  material  interests  are 
connected  with  those  of  England.  We 
propose,  therefore,  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  opportunity  which  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Markham’s  works  presents,  to  bring 
before  our  readers  some  of  the  principal 
features  of  a  country  which  he  has  recent¬ 
ly  explored,  for  a  purpose  to  which  we 
shall  hereafter  refer. 

The  civilization  which  Peru  had  attain¬ 
ed,  when  it  first  became  known  to  the 
Spaniards,  is  sketched  by  Robertson,  and 
more  minutely  delineated  in  the  attract¬ 
ive  and  popular  pages  of  Prescott.  The 
government  may  be  described  as  a  system 
of  imperi-alism  associated  with  commu¬ 
nism.  The  sovereign  was  supreme  and 
irresponsible ;  and,  like  the  Emperor  of 
China,  he  was  regarded  as  the  vice^rent, 
almost  as  an  impersonation,  of  the  Deity. 
A  redistribution  of  the  soil  was  made 
every  year,  and  it  was  proportioned  to 
the  wants  of  every  individual.  Labor 
was  enforced  on  all  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Idleness  was  not  only  reprobated  as  a  vice, 
but  punished  as  a  crime.  Marriage  was 
obligatory  on  all.  The  subject  worked 
more  for  the  community  than  for  him¬ 
self.  A  system  of  organized  labor  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  construction  of  great  public 
works;  and  magazines  were  established 
for  the  support  of  the  people  in  case  their 
ordinary  resources  failed.  The  country 
was  exempt  from  the  two  greatest  afflic¬ 
tions  of  modem  society — pauperism  and 
war.  No  powerful  and  ambitious  neigh¬ 
bor  disturbed  its  repose  ;  the  only  enter¬ 
prises  undertaken  were  against  the  wild 
frontier  tribes,  and  their  only  object  was 
to  bring  savages  under  the  civilizing  rule 


of  a  beneficent  despotism.  Not  a  beggar 
was  to  be  seen  within  the  limits  of  the 
empire.  Under  this  peculi.ar  system,  if 
no  one  could  be  poor,  no  one  could  grow 
rich.  Competition,  the  mainspring  of 
modem  progress,  was  unknown  ;  a  mono¬ 
tonous  uniformity,  compatible  with  much 
happiness,  but  destructive  of  individual 
self-reliance,  must  thus  have  constituted 
the  normal  condition  of  the  ancient  Peru¬ 
vian  nation  under  a  government  to  which 
they  are  represented  as  having  been  de¬ 
votedly  attached. 

No  writer  has  yet  thrown  any  clear 
light  on  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  civili¬ 
zation,  or  has  been  able  to  pronounce 
positively  whether  it  was  self-originated 
or  derived.  Either  Japan  or  China,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  first  molded  the  institutions 
of  the  Incas.  Junks  have  been  often 
blown  upon  the  Western  coast  of  South- 
America,  and  wrecked  ;  and  it  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that,  although  the  first  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  countries  was  thus  acci¬ 
dental,  an  intercourse  of  some  kind  may 
at  a  very  early  period  have  been  establish¬ 
ed  between  them.  There  are  traces  of 
this  early  connection  between  China  and 
Peru  ill  some  ancient  ceremonial  obser¬ 
vances.  Thus  the  remarkable  annual  sol¬ 
emnity  in  which  the  Emperor  of  China 
recognizes  the  importance  of  agriculture, 
had  an  almost  exact  counterpart  in  an  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Peruvian  sovereigns.  A 
sod  was  annu.ally  turned  at  a  stated  season 
by  the  monarch,  who  guided  a  golden 

r)low,  and  the  day  was  kept  as  a  pub¬ 
ic  festival,  and  passed  in  general  rejoic- 
ing. 

There  was,  however,  an  earlier  civiliz.a- 
tion  in  Pern  than  that  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Incas. 
Near  L.ake  Titicaca,  and  twelve  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  are  still  to  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  vast  edifices  which  must  have  be¬ 
longed  to  a  people  considerably  advanced 
in  the  arts  of  life.  These  consist  of  im¬ 
mense  monolithic  doorw^s  and  masses  of 
hewn  stone,  on  which  the  Incas  themselves 
are  said  to  have  gazed  with  astonish¬ 
ment.  Colossal  male  and  female  figures, 
crowned  with  turbans,  indicate  a  people 
very  different  from  the  population  of  Peru 
under  the  inens,  and  the  very  curiou.s 
sculpture,  together  with  its  minute  detail 
and  high  finish,  points  to  another  phase 
of  civilization,  if  not  to  a  separate  race. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  very  ancient  civ- 
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ilization  should  have  had  its  seat  in  a  re¬ 
gion  so  elevated  as  not  to  be  very  propi¬ 
tious  either  to  the  respiration  of  man  or 
to  cereal  production,  being  a  plain,  almost 
constantly  frozen,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  feet  above  the  lake.  Some  subse¬ 
quent  upheaval  of  the  country  has  proba¬ 
bly  changed  its  climatic  condition.  The 
remains  of  the  great  temple  and  city  of 
Pachacamac,  near  Lima,  afford  addition¬ 
al  evidence  of  the  remote  civilization  of 
Peru.  On  a  conical  hill,  four  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  which,  if  the 
stories  of  the  Spaniards  are  to  be  believ¬ 
ed,  must  have  even  surpassed  in  splendor 
the  more  celebrated  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Cuzco.  It  was  built  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
but  all  the  riches  of  the  country  must  have 
been  lavished  upon  its  interior  decoration. 
The  massive  doors  were  plated  with  gold 
and  studded  with  precious  stones.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Pachacamac  ;*  and,  as 
it  contained  no  image  or  representation  of 
the  Deity,  a  pure  and  simple  Theism  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  primitive  religion 
of  Peru,  which  was  afterward  corrupted 
by  the  Incas  into  an  idolatrous  worship  of 
the  sun.  They  are  said  not  to  have  ven¬ 
tured  at  first  to  demolish  this  great  tem¬ 
ple,  or  to  pollute  it  by  the  introduction  of 
any  visible  symbol  of  the  Godhead,  but  to 
have  built  by  its  side  another  temple  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  Sun,  to  whose  worship  they 
hoped  gradually  to  convert  the  conquered  i 
race. 

The  ancient  empire  of  Peru  contained  a 
population  of  thirty  million  souls,  and  the 
country  was  cultivated  in  a  manner  of 
which  China  now  affords  the  only  exam¬ 
ple.  Sandy  plains  were  rendered  fertile 
by  irrigation,  and  mountain-steeps,  from 
which  the  llama  could  have  scarcely  pick¬ 
ed  its  scanty  food,  were  shaped  into  ter¬ 
races,  and  tilled  with  elaborate  care.  The 
andeneria,  as  they  were  termed  by  the 
Spaniards,  rose  one  above  another,  tier 
over  tier,  up  the  steepest  acclivities  of  the 
hills.  Xo  ground  was  neglected  on  which 
a  blade  of  corn  would  grow ;  and  harvests 
waved  on  hights  now  visited  only  by  the 
condor  and  the  eagle.  When  subsistence 
was  secured,  taste  was  gratified.  The 
hanging-gardens  of  the  Andes  were  the 
delight  of  a  people  who,  by  fixing  their 
habitations  in  the  most  picturesque  situa- 

*  Pacha  ai^aified  ia  the  ancient  language  of 
Peru  “  the  Creator Cama  “  the  Earth.” 


tions,  evidently  appreciated  the  scenic  gran¬ 
deur  of  their  country.  The  palaces  of  an 
ancient  nobility  are  yet  to  be  discovered  by 
their  crumbling  walls,  in  places  now  rarely 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  and  where 
the  jungle  has  for  ages  effaced  every  trace 
of  former  cultivation.  Boundary  stones, 
indicating  a  very  minute  subdivision  of 
the  land,  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  every 
part  of  Peru;  and  innumerable  huacas,  or 
vast  burial-mounds,  attest  the  former  pop¬ 
ulousness  of  the  country.  The  western 
coast,  once  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
productive  districts  of  the  empire,  is  now, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  valleys,  a  de¬ 
sert  ;  and  these  valleys,  which  open  upon 
the  Pacific,  do  not  now  contain  a  tenth 

f)art  of  their  former  population.  The  val- 
ey  of  Santa,  for  instance,  once  maintained 
seven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants ;  the 
number  does  not  now  exceed  twelve 
thousand.  There  were  once  in  the  valley 
of  Ancullama,  in  the  Province  of  Chancay 
thirty  thousand  individuals  who  paid  trib¬ 
ute  ;  there  are  now  only  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  people,  of  whom  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  are  negroes.  The  city 
of  Cuzco,  which  numbered  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest,  now  contains  only 
twenty  thousand.  A  vast  territory,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Amazon  to  the  Andes, 
and  from  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  to  the 
sources  of  the  Paragiiay,  is  now  almost 
as  depopulated  as  if  it  had  been  smitten 
by  a  destroying  angel,  or  had  fallen  under 
the  scourge  of  a  Genghis  Khan. 

The  representations  of  the  conquerors 
of  Peru  must  of  course  be  received  with 
considerable  reserve.  They  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  temporary  delirium  by  the 
wonderful  wealth  that  met  their  eyes  on 
every  side.  In  a  country  which  possessed 
no  external  commerce,  and  where  money 
was  unknown,  gold  and  silver  could  have 
been  valued  only  as  ministering  to  luxury, 
or  as  applicable  to  ornament  and  to  the 
arts.  It  is  quite  credible,  therefore,  that 
the  royal  gardens  at  Cuzco  possessed' 
fountains  of  solid  gold,  and  imitations  in 
gold  and  silver  of  flowers,  fruits,  insects, 
animals,  and  birds.  Vases  and  statues  of 
gold  on  every  side  presented  themselves 
to  the  excited  Spaniards ;  but  when  they 
pretend  to  describe  funeral  piles  con¬ 
structed  of  golden  faggots,  and  vast  gran¬ 
aries  bursting  with  a  plethora  of  gold 
dust,  we  may  be  certain  that  they  have 
wandered  into  the  regions  of  romance. 
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No  object  BO  much  excited  their  cupidity 
as  the  magnificent  golden  plate  which 
syrnbolized  the  Peruvian  Deity  in  the 
great  temple  at  Cuzco,  and  which,  spark¬ 
ling  with  the  finest  emeralds,  was  placed 
to  catch  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  as  it  rose 
above  the  mountains  and  to  fill  the  edifice 
with  dazzling  light.  This  sacred  emblem 
before  which  millions  had  bowed  in  ador¬ 
ation,  fell  by  lot  to  one  of  the  adventur¬ 
ers,  by  whom  it  was  afterward  lost  in 
play.  It  was  ultimately  broken  up  by  the 
military  ruffians,  who  plundered  indis¬ 
criminately,  temples,  palaces,  and  tombs.* 

The  administration  of  Spain  in  Peru  re¬ 
sembled  that  of  her  other  great  Transat¬ 
lantic  dependencies.  The  viceroyalties  of 
the  New  World  were  often  conferred  on 
men  of  honor  and  humanity,  but  they 
were  the  instruments  of  a  policy  adapted 
only  to  ruin  a  colony,  and  eventually  to 
impoverish  the  empire  itself.  If  the  high¬ 
est  appointments  of  the  Crown  were  gen¬ 
erally  conscientiously  made,  this  can  not 
be  said  of  the  inferior  offices ;  and  of  all 
the  South-Ainericau  viceroyalties,  Peru 
was  the  one  which  most  excited  the  cu¬ 
pidity  of  parvenues  and  adventurers.  It 
was  preeminently  the  land  of  gold. 
Every  ruined  spendthrift  and  needy 
grandee  looked  to  it  as  a  place  wherein  to 
repair  his  shattered  fortune.  Even  the 
Church  was  often  recruited  from  persons 
notorious  either  for  their  incapacity  or 
their  vices ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
the  degenerate  member  of  some  noble 
family,  whose  conduct  had  brought  re¬ 
proach  upon  its  name,  to  undergo  a  sud¬ 
den  conversion,  and  to  be  at  once  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  colonial  bishop  or  a  dean. 
The  riches  of  the  country  were  believed 
to  be  inexhaustible.  There  was  no  neces¬ 
sity  to  dig  the  earth,  or  to  grope  in  the 
beds  of  streams,  or  to  undergo  any  other 
exhausting  toil ;  the  labor  of  thirty  mil¬ 
lions  of  human  beings,  reduced  to  a  con¬ 
dition  of  practical  slavery,  was  to  be  com¬ 
manded  for  the  production  of  gold. 

It  is  asserted  by  Robertson,  and  his 
statement  has  been  repeated  by  subse¬ 
quent  writers,  that  the  humane  laws 
which  were  framed  by  the  great  Council 
of  the  Indies  for  the  protection  of  the  na¬ 
tives  of  South- America  negative  the  com¬ 
mon  belief  that  they  were  subject  to  the  j 
revolting  cruelties  which  have  been  gene- 


*  Tbe  Ute  General  Miller  ascerUiiaed  this  curious 
fact  from  tbe  erchires  of  Cuxco. 


erally  imputed  to  the  first  settlers  in  the 
New  World.  The  rapid  depopulation  of 
the  country  can,  however,  be  accounted 
for  in  no  other  way.  The  regulations 
which  emanated  from  Spain  were  certain¬ 
ly  intended  to  protect  the  Indians  from 
colonial  oppression  ;  but  the  edicts  were 
rarely  put  in  force,  and  the  provincial  ina 
gistrates,  who  were  themselves  often  the 
greatest  offenders,  possessed  an  efficacious 
mode  of  blinding  the  eyes  and  shutting 
the  ears  even  of  the  members  of  that  au¬ 
gust  court,  with  many  of  whom  they  were 
generally  believed  to  have  had  secret  re¬ 
lations.  The  “  Mita,”  or  system  of  force<l 
labor,  caused  that  unprecedented  con¬ 
sumption  of  human  life  in  Peru,  which  has 
reduced  the  country  to  its  present  depop¬ 
ulated  state.  The  mines  had  been  worked 
for  ages  by  a  system  of  forced  labor 
under  native  dynasties,  but  it  was  regu¬ 
lated  by  justice  and  humanity.  No  toil 
was  allowed  that  proved  injurious  to 
health,  and  the  hours  of  laboi  were  limit¬ 
ed.  The  demand  made  by  their  new 
masters  upon  the  industry  of  the  Indians 
was  enforced  without  measure  and  with¬ 
out  mercy,  and  it  was  as  efficacious  in  de¬ 
populating  the  country  as  if  it  had  been 
visited  by  the  united  plagues  of  pesti¬ 
lence,  famine,  and  the  sword. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Incas  which 
now  constitutes  Peru,  has  been  computed 
to  have  once  amounted  to  ten  millions. 
At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  had  fallen  to  less  than  two  millions.  We 
had  occasion  in  a  recent  article  *  to  no¬ 
tice  a  system  practiced  by  the  pretty 
chiefs  of  Romeo  called  the  “  serra,”  or 
forced  trade,  in  which  the  head  man  of  a 
district  enters  another  district,  and  com¬ 
pels  its  inhabitants  to  purchase  goods  at 
exorbitant  prices.  The  same  form  of  op¬ 
pression  was  practiced  by  Europeans  in 
Peru.  The  “  reparto,”  resembled  the 
“  serra”  of  Romeo.  Jllerchants  and  trad¬ 
ers  were  allowed  the  privilege,  for  which 
they  doubtless  paid  highly,  of  entering 
any  Indian  village,  and  forcing  the  people 
to  buy  their  goods,  whether  they  required 
them  or  not.  The  refuse  of  warehouses, 
and  all  the  unsaleable  articles  which  en¬ 
cumbered  the  shops  of  Lima  and  Cuzco, 
w’ere  thus  imported  into  the  mining  dis¬ 
tricts  and  thrust  upon  unwilling  purchas¬ 
ers.  Damaged  velvets  and  tawdry  bro- 


*  Quarterly  Review,  No.  222. 
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cades  were  offered  to  Indians  who  required 
only  a  covering  of  coarse  baize ;  men 
were  requested  to  buy  silk  stocking  who 
passed  their  lives  in  the  beds  of  rivers 
searching  for  gold  ;  spectacles  were  thrust 
upon  youths  who  were  gifted  with  the 
eyes  of  eagles,  razors  upon  those  who  had 
no  beards,  and  books  upon  people  who 
were  unable  to  read  them.  The  vam¬ 
pires  of  the  State  sucked  the  blood  of  the 
unhappy  Indian  during  his  life,  and  the 
vultures  of  the  Church  preyed  upon  his 
corpse.  A  funeral,  furnished  by  the 
priest,  wax-lights  and  masses,  consummat¬ 
ed  the  work  of  plunder,  consunjcd  the  lit¬ 
tle  property  that  remained,  and  made  his 
widow  homeless  and  his  children  beggars. 
It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  intensity  of 
the  hatred  which  induced  the  Indians  to 
sympathize  with  the  Creoles  in  their  re¬ 
volt  from  the  mother  country,  and  to  fight 
furiously  in  their  cause  against  Spain. 

Of  all  the  great  officers  of  the  Spanish 
Crown,  the  Viceroys  of  Peru  were  the 
most  magnificent,  but  they  w'ere  beset 
with  temptations  almost  too  great  for  hu¬ 
manity.  The  instant  one  of  these  great 
functionaries  set  his  foot  in  Peru,  he  was 
surrounded  with  gre.ater  pomp  than  his 
sovereign,  and  he  received  a  homage  rare¬ 
ly  bestowed  on  the  greate.st  of  kings.  Al- 
e^aldes  crow'ded  round  him  and  vied  for 
the  honor  of  holding  his  stirrup  and  help¬ 
ing  him  to  his  horse  ;  governors  of  prov¬ 
inces  supported  the  golden  canopy  under 
which  he  walked  in  state;  flowers  were 
strewn  in  his  path;  and  the  grossest  forms 
of  adulation  met  his  ear ;  for  he  could 
make  or  mar  the  fortune  of  any  man  in 
his  viceroyalty.  One  act  of  homage  paid 
to  one  of  these  great  functionaries  is  high¬ 
ly  characteristic.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
public  entry  into  Lima,  the  streets  through 
which  he  passed  w'ere  paved  with  silver 
ingots  of  the  value  (it  is  alleged)  of  six¬ 
teen  million  pounds.  The  revolt  of  Peru 
from  Spain  was  the  necessary  result  of  the 
system  on  which  the  great  dependency 
had  been  governed.  It  had  felt  alike  the 
heavy  oppression  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
arrogant  domination  of  a  democracy.  The 
revolutionary  junta  of  1808  w'as  as  proud, 
imperious,  and  unconciliating  as  the 
Crown  had  ever  been ;  while  the  great 
American  colonies,  with  a  growing  sense 
of  their  importance,  possessed  no  small 
portion  of  the  hereditary  pride  of  the 
mother  country.  They  were  no  longer 
content  to  be  regarded  as  inferiors,  and 


to  be  held  in  no  estimation  except  as  min¬ 
istering  to  the  wants  or  augmenting  the 
power  and  dignity  of  Spain.  Like  the 
other  South-American  republics,  Peru 
owed  to  foreign  aid  much  of  the  success  of 
its  eflforts  to  acquire  freedom.  The  cour¬ 
age  of  English  auxiliaries  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  effecting  the  liberation  of 
Columbia,  and  a  portion  of  the  same  force 
afterward  assisted  in  achieving  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Peru. 

From  1821  to  1860  there  have  been 
twenty -one  rulers  of  this  country,  who 
have  assumed  the  various  titles  of  Protec¬ 
tors,  Presidents,  Delegates,  Dictators,  and 
Supreme  Chiefs.  In  Bolivia,  which  at 
first  formed  a  portion  of  the  state  of  Peru, 
and  which  is  naturally  a  part  of  Peru, 
one  President  is  reported  to  have  quelled 
more  than  thirty  revolutions  in  seven 
years.  Contrasted  with  the  chronic  anar¬ 
chy  of  Mexico  and  the  habitual  turbulence 
of  Bolivia,  Peru  must  be  regarded  as  a 
well-regulated  commonwealth.  Of  the 
thirty-seven  years  of  its  national  life, 
twenty-eight  have  been  passed  in  peace. 
It  has  had  seven  years  of  civil  dissension, 
but  only  two  of  foreign  w'ar.  Peru  was 
for  a  short  time  a  member  of  the  Peru- 
Bolivian  Confederation,  but  the  federal 
principle  of  government  has  failed  as 
completely  in  South  as  in  North-Ameri- 
ca.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  unsuited  to  countries  of  such  vast 
extent  and  imperfect  civilization.  The 
disorganization  of  JNIexico  is  principally 
attributable  to  its  unhappy  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Central-America,  N  ew-Granada, 
and  the  Argentine  Confederation,  have  all 
suffered  and  still  suffer  from  a  similar 
cause.  In  extensive  and  thinly-peopled 
regions,  without  roads,  or  very  imperfect¬ 
ly  provided  with  them,  and  where  there 
are  but  few  educated  men  qualified  to  dis¬ 
charge  public  duties,  the  local  governments 
become  the  centers  of  unceasing  conspira¬ 
cies.  A  vigorous  central  power  is  the 
condition  of  national  existence ;  without  it 
there  can  be  neither  permanence,  solidity, 
nor  cohesion.  Peru  employed  the  first 
years  of  its  independence  in  endeavoring 
to  annex  Guayaquil,  but  failed.  In  the 
many  ignoble  civil  contests  to  which  the 
country  has  been  a  prey,  the  soldiery  sel¬ 
dom  knew  for  whom  or  for  what  they  were 
fighting,  and  the  rival  armies  more  than 
once  put  an  end  to  the  contest  by  fraterniz¬ 
ing  with  each  other.  The  troops  sometimes 
deserted  their  generals,  and  sometimes  the 
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generals  their  troops.  A  distinguished 
commander  is  said  to  have  fled  from  the 
field  of  battle  while  his  battalions  were 
still  hotly  engaged,  and  to  have  first  heard 
of  the  victory  they  had  gained  many  days 
after  the  event ;  and  on  another  occasion 
the  leaders  of  both  armies  “  retired  ”  dar¬ 
ing  the  contest,  the  one  into  a  wood,  the 
other  to  the  shelter  of  a  British  ship-of- 
war.*  Leaving,  however,  the  present 
political  and  social  state  of  Peru  for  fur¬ 
ther  remarks,  we  proceed  to  notice  some 
of  the  physical  peculiarities  and  moral  j 
features  of  the  country. 

Tho  modern  republic  of  Peru  is  about 
eleven  hundred  geographical  miles  in 
length  and  two  hundred  and  forty  in 
width,  and  is  divided  into  three  well-de¬ 
fined  Kones.  First,  the  sandy  waste  on 
the  coast,  varying  from  forty  to  sixty 
miles  in  width  ;  secondly,  the  sierra,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  foot  of  the  Western  Cor-  j 
dillera,  and  terminating  at  the  base  of  the  i 
Eastern  Andes ;  the  third,  or  most  easterly  | 
portion  of  Peru  is  the  montana,  which  is  | 
but  little  known,  and  consists  of  vast  im- 1 
penetrable  forests  and  alluvial  plains,  ex- 1 
tending  to  the  frontier  of  Brazil.  From  ! 
the  coast  the  surface  gradually  rises  to  j 
the  region  of  paramos,  or  frozen  plains  ; : 
and  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  ; 
run  those  great  rivers  that  pour  their  wa-  j 
ters  into  the  Amazon.  The  Andes,  Avith  ^ 
their  ramifications,  have  been  roughly  es- 1 
timated  to  cover,  in  Peru,  an  area  of  two  i 
hundred  thousand  square  miles ;  and  the  ' 
plateaux  connected  with  them  are,  with  , 
the  exception  of  Thibet,  the  most  elevated 
table-land  on  the  globe  ;  but  unlike  Thibet, 
instead  of  merely  affording  pasture  for 
cattle  and  sheep,  it  is  the  seat  of  an  ad¬ 
vanced  civilization,  of  cities  towering  far 
above  the  region  of  clouds,  and  of  villages 
perched  on  hights  exceeding  the  summits 
of  the  Jungfrau  and  the  Wetterhom.f  j 
The  city  of  Puno,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  i 
Titicaca,  is  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  i 
and  seventy-four  feet  above  the  level  of  j 
the  sea ;  La  Paz,  in  Bolivia,  is  twelve  j 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-two ;  the 
town  of  Potosi  thirteen  thousand  three  | 
hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  the  celebrated  : 
mines  of  that  name,  sixteen  thonsand  and  | 
eighty-three.  Rising  far  above  even  these  1 
lofty  regions  are  the  great  Eastern  Andes  j 

*  Ifarkbsm’s  CSuco  and  Lima,  p.  832. 

f  Wheat,  rye,  barlev,  and  maize,  all  thrire  well 
at  these  eleratioDs  in  §oath-America. 


in  a  continuous  chain,  from  Cuzco  to  Bo¬ 
livia,  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The 
geological  formation  of  a  large  portion  of 
this  vast  mountain-range  consists,  according 
to  Mr.  Forbes,  of  fossiliferous  schists,  mica¬ 
ceous  and  slightly  ferruginous,  with  fre¬ 
quent  veins  of  quartz.  The  loftiest  peaks 
in  South- America  belong  to  this  formation. 
Illampu,  or  Sorata,  twenty-four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twelve  feet  high,  Mr. 
Forbes  states,  is  fossiliferous  up  to  its 
summit.*  The  city  of  Cuzco,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Peru,  the  romantic  beauty  of 
w'hose  environs  probably  determined  the 
choice  of  its  site,  is  eleven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  or  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  and  although  only 
eight  hundred  miles  from  the  equator,  en¬ 
joys  a  temperate  and  delightful  climate. 
The  great  lake  Titicaca,  lying  between  the 
two  mountain  chains,  the  Cordillera  or 
coast  range,  and  the  Eastern  Andes,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  Peru. 
It  is  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length, 
from  fifty  to  eighty  miles  in  breadth,  and 
tw’o  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  Silver  and  copper  abound  in  the 
lofty  mountains  by  which  it  is  surround¬ 
ed,  and  its  asi^ct  is  one  of  wild  and  gloomy 
grandeur.  The  onlv  mode  of  navigating 
this  lake  is  still  the  Indian  “  balsa,”  a  rude 
boat  constructed  of  reeds  tied  together. 
The  first  map  of  the  lake  was  made  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Pentland,  11.  M.  Consul-General 
in  Upper  Peru. 

On  the  eastern  slopes  and  spurs  of  the 
Peruvian  and  Bolivian  Andes  grow  those 
trees  which  supply  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  of  known  medicines.  The  chinchona, 
which  produces  the  quinine  of  pharmacy, 
is  found  from  nineteen  degrees  South  lati¬ 
tude  to  ten  degrees  North,  following  the 
almost  semicircular  curve  of  the  Andes 
over  an  area  of  seventeen  hundred  and 
forty  miles.  Growing  on  the  declivities 
and  in  the  ravines  of  the  mountains,  these 
trees  are  the  objects  of  eager  search  to  the 
cascarilleros  or  bark-collectors  of  Bolivia 
and  Peru,  who  pass  the  greater  jmrtion  of 
their  lives  in  the  woods,  but  who,  if  they 
once  lose  themselves  amidst  the  trackless 
forests,  or  provisions  fail,  are  seldom  heard 
of  again.  No  precipices  daunt  and  scarce- 

*  Journal  af  tht  Royal  Gtograpkicdl  SocUty, 
1861. 
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ly  any  torrents  can  stop  them.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  Mr.  Markham’s  visit  to  the  forests 
of  the  Peruvian  Cordillera  was  to  procure 
some  of  these  trees  for  transplantation  to 
India.*  The  export  of  bark  from  Peru 
has  been  gradually  foiling  off  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  improvident  manner  in  which 
it  is  collected  by  the  cascarilla  dealers. 
The  bark  is  often  obtained  by  the  most 
reckless  and  improvident  destruction  of 
the  trees.  Humboldt  reported  that  in  one 
district  alone  twenty-five  thousand  chin- 
chona  trees  were  destroyed  every  year  by 
barking,  and  allowing  them  to  die  by  rot. 
This  was  the  more  extraordinary  since  all 
that  was  required  was  to  cut  the  trees 
down  instead  of  barking  them  standing. 
If  the  trees  are  felled,  a  rapid  growth  of 
j'oung  wood  immediately  springs  up,  and 
in  six  years  the  saplings,  in  favorable  re¬ 
gions,  are  ready  to  be  felled  again  ;  but  if 
left  standingand  deprived  of  their  bark,  my¬ 
riads  of  insects  penetrate  the  stem,  and  soon 
comjdete  their  work  of  destruction.  The 
importance  of  making  at  attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  chinchona  into  our  possessions, 
where  it  is  most  largely  and  beneficially 
used,f  was  obvious.  It  had  been  urged 
by  Mr.  Pentland  in  1838,  and  by  the  late 
Dr.  Iloj^le  in  1839.  An  e-xperiment  had 
been  tried  by  the  Dutch  in  Java,  but  with 
imperfect  success.  The  Xeilgherry  and 
Sylhet  hills  were  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Iloyle 
as  excellent  localities  for  naturalizing  the 
chinchona  in  India.  The  difficulties  inse- 
arable  from  the  conveyance  of  many 
undred  trees  from  the  slopes  of  the  An¬ 
des  to  the  ghauts  of  Southern  India  were 
not  all  that  Mr.  Markham  had  to  encoun¬ 
ter.  Popular  feeling  in  Peru  had  been 
greatly  excited  by  the  attempt  to  trans- 


•  The  discovery  of  quinine  is  due  to  the  French 
chemists  Pelletier  and  Csventon,  in  1820;  they 
considered  that  a  vesetable  alkaloid  analogous  to 
morphine  and  strychnine  existed  in  quinquina 
bark,  and  they  afterward  discovered  that  the  feb* 
rifugal  principle  was  seated  in  two  alkaloids,  sepa¬ 
rate  or  together,  in  the  different  kinds  of  bark 
called  quinine  and  chinchonine  with  the  same  vir¬ 
tues,  which,  however,  were  much  more  powerful 
in  quinine. — Markham’ t  Travel*,  p.  17. 

f  "Since  quinine  has  been  more  extensively 
need,  there  has  been  a  steady  diminution  of  mor¬ 
tality  among  the  European  troops  in  Bengal ;  and 
whereas,  in  the  year  18S0,  8‘66  was  an  average 
per  centage  of  mortality  in  cases  treated,  1  per 

cent  may  now  bo  counted  the  average . 

Nor  have  the  results  among  Sepoys  been  dissimi¬ 
lar." — Quinine  and  Antiperiodie*  in  iheir  Thera- 
petUie  Relation*,  by  John  Macpherson,  M.  D. 
CalcntU.  1866. 


port  the  chinchona  to  other  countries,  and 
It  was  only  by  great  courage  and  tact 
that  Mr.  Markham  was  enabled  to  baflle 
the  schemes  that  had  been  formed  for  in¬ 
terrupting  his  undertaking.  lie  has  rea¬ 
son  to  be  satisfied  with  the  complete  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  enterprise.  The  chinchona  is 
now  established  in  our  Eastern  posses¬ 
sions  ;  young  trees  of  all  the  valuable  spe¬ 
cies  are  flourishing  and  multiplying  in 
Southern  India  and  in  Ceylon. 

The  vast  and  desolate  ridges  of  the 
Cordillera,  rising  in  regular  progression, 
form  the  gigantic  steps  to  those  mountain 
masses,  the  Andes,  the  peaks  of  which 
have  been  found  wholly  inaccessible  to 
the  footsteps  of  man.  Mr.  Bollaert  in 
1856  ascended  Tata  Jachura,  seventeen 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  it 
he  obtained  a  near  view  of  the  higher  An¬ 
des,  many  of  the  summits  of  which  he 
thinks  must  have  been  from  three  thousand 
to  six  thousand  feet  higher  than  the  one 
on  which  he  stood.  The  cloudless  sky  at 
the  elevation  which  he  reached  was  the 
color  of  the  deepest  indigo,  the  icy  peaks 
and  serrated  ridges  showed  a  bold  and 
well-defined  outline,  and  the  stars  were  as 
visible  as  at  night.  The  passes  which  open 
into  the  Trans- Andean  regions  are  so  nar¬ 
row  and  rugged,  that  Mr.  Markham  com¬ 
pares  them  to  an  attic  staircase  after  an 
earthquake.  The  ravines  and  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  even  at  very  high  altitudes,  are 
covered  with  wild  flowers,  many  of  which 
have  been  long  naturalized  in  England, 
and  form  some  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
our  gardens.  Lupins,  fuchsias,  blue  and 
scarlet  salvias,  verbenas,  and  calceolarias, 
cover  the  valleys  with  their  brilliant  tints, 
and  heliotropes  load  the  air  with  their 
perfume.  A  large  extent  of  the  Andean 
region  is,  it  appears,  capable  of  cultivation, 
and  might,  as  it  formerly  did,  maintain 
tenfold  its  present  population. 

In  descending  the  Eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes,  Mr.  Markham  was  greatly  impress¬ 
ed  by  the  extraordinary  scenery. 

"As  wo  continued  the  descent,”  ho  says, 
"  the  scenery  increased  in  magnificence.  The 
polished  surfaces  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs 
glittered  here  and  there  with  foaming  torrents, 
some  like  thin  lines  of  thread,  others  broader 
and  breaking  over  rocks,  others  seeming  to  burst 
out  of  the  fleecy  clouds,  while  jagged  black 
peaks  glittering  with  streaks  of  snow  pierced 
the  mist  which  concealed  their  bases.  After 
descending  for  some  leagues  through  this  glo¬ 
rious  scenery,  the  path  at  length  crossed  a 
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ridge  and  broaght  us  to  the  crest  of  the  deep 
and  narrow  ravine  of  Cuyo-cuyo. 

•*  The  path  down  the  side  of  the  gorge  is  very 
precipitous  through  a  succession  of  andeneria, 
or  terraced  gardens,  some  abandoned  and  others 
planted  with  ocas,  {Oxalit  tubero$a,)  barley, 
and  potatoes,  the  upper  tiers  from  six  to  eight 
feet  wide,  but  gradually  becoming  broader. 
Their  walled  sides  are  thickly  clothed  with 
calceolarius,  ccisias,  begonias,  a  large  purple 
Holanum,  and  a  profusion  of  ferns  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  reaching  the  little  village  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  hollow  that  all  the  glories  of  the 
scene  burst  upon  me.  The  river  of  Sandia, 
which  takes  its  rise  at  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
flows  by  the  village  of  Cuyo-cuyo,  bordered  by 
ferns  and  wild-flowers.  It  is  faced  near  the 
village  with  fern-covered  masonry,  and  is  cross¬ 
ed  by  several  stone  bridges  of  a  single  arch. 
Almost  immediately,  on  either  side,  the  steep, 
precipitous  mountains,  lined,  at  least  a  hundred 
deep,  with  well-constructed  andeneria,  and 
fac^  with  stone,  rise  up  abruptly.  In  several 
places,  a  cluster  of  cottages,  built  on  one  of  the 
terraces,  seemed  almost  to  be  hanging  in  the 
air.  Above  all,  the  dark  rocks  shoot  up  into 
snowy  peaks,  which  stood  out  against  the  blue 
sky.  A  most  lovely  scene,  but  very  sad — for 
the  great  majority  of  those  carefully-construct¬ 
ed  terraces,  eternal  monuments  of  the  benefi¬ 
cence  of  the  Incas,  are  now  abandoned. 

“In  the  morning,  I  rode  down  the  beautiful 
gorge  to  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  of  Sandia 
and  Uuaccuyo.  After  this  Junction,  the  stream 
becomes  a  roaring  torrent,  dashing  over  huge 
rocks,  and  descending  rapidly  down  the  ravine 
toward  Sandia.  On  both  sides,  vast  masses  of 
dark,  frowning  mountains  rear  themselves  up  for 
thousands  of  feet,  and  end  in  fantastically-shaped 
peaks,  some  of  them  vailed  by  thin,  fleecy  clouds. 
The  vegetation  rapidly  increased  in  luxuriance 
with  the  descent  At  first,  there  were  low 
shrubs,  suchnsBaecharigodorata,  Weinmannia 
fagaroideg,  etc..,  which  gradually  gave  place  to 
trees  and  large  bushes,  while  all  the  way  from 
Cuyo-cuyo  there  were  ma<^es  of  ferns  of  many 
kinds — begonias,  calceolarias,  lupins,  salvias, 
and  celsiag.  Waterfalls  streamed  down  the 
mountains  in  every  direction,  some  in  a  white 
sheet  of  continuous  foam  for  hundreds  of  feet, 
finally  seeming  to  plunge  into  huge  beds  of 
ferns  and  flowers — some  like  driven  spray — and 
in  one  place  a  fall  of  water  could  be  seen  be¬ 
tween  two  peaks,  which  seemed  to  fall  into  the 
clouds  below.  The  descent  from  the  summit 
of  the  pass  over  the  Caravayan  Andes  to  San¬ 
dia  is  ver^  considerable,  nearly  seven  thousand 
feet  in  thirty  miles,  from  an  arctic  to  a  subtro¬ 
pical  climate.  The  hight  of  Grucero  is  twelve 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  feet;  of  the 
pass,  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  ;  of  Cuyo- 
cuyo,  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  ten  ;  and 
of  Sandia,  sixty-nine  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
above  the  sea.” 

The  chinchona  had  remained  a  wild 
tree  of  the  forest  from  the  time  of  its  dis- 
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cover}’  in  1638  until  Mr.  Markham  sne- 
ceeded  in  introducinjr  it  into  India.  The 
exportation  of  bark  from  Peru  is  now  in¬ 
significant — the  principal  supplies  are  de¬ 
rived  from  Bolivia — but  the  seedlings  and 
suckers,  upwards  of  five  hundred  in  num¬ 
ber,  which  Mr.  Markham  procured,  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  province  of  Caravaya,  in 
Peru.  Their  usual  companions  are  fern- 
trees,  Melastomaceac,  and  arborescent  pas- 
sion-flow'ers.  A  few  only  of  the  cliin- 
chonas  yield  valuable  bark,  the  others  are 
commercially  worthless.  They  are  never 
found  nearer  the  equator  than  twelve 
degrees  south.  Tlie  G.  Calisaya  (the 
most  valuable  of  the  Peruvian-bark  trees) 
is,  Mr.  Markham  says,  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  tree  of  these  forests.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  dark,  rich  green,  smooth  and 
shining,  w’ith  crimson  veins,  and  a  green 
petiole,  edged  with  red.  The  deliciously 
sweet  bunches  of  flowers  are  white,  with 
rose-colored  laciniap,  edged  with  w’hite 
marginal  hairs.  The  greater  numlwr  of 
the  plants  which  ISIr.  Markham  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  procuring  unfortunately  perish¬ 
ed  on  their  route  to  India  vid  England 
and  the  Red  Sea,  being  unable  to  endure 
the  heat  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
Seeds  and  ]>lants  had,  however,  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  agents  employed  by  him  in 
other  districts,  and  these,  with  some  trees 

[iresented  by  the  Dutch  Government, 
lave  en.ablcd  him  to  establish  plantations 
in  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  at  Darjeeling, 
and  in  Ceylon.  We  may,  therefore,  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  ample  supplies  of  the  in¬ 
valuable  Peruvian-bark  from  the  careful¬ 
ly  tended  chinchona  districts  of  India,  at 
a  time  when  the  forests  of  Peru  and  Boli¬ 
via  will  have  probably  ceased  to  yield  any 
in  consequence  of  the  injudicious  treat¬ 
ment  to  which  they  have  been  long  ex¬ 
posed. 

The  character  of  the  Trans-Andean  re¬ 
gion  of  Peru  is  that  of  vast  forests,  fre¬ 
quented  by  a  few  Indian  tribes,  who  shun 
the  approach  of  civilized  man,  and  resent 
any  intrusion  into  their  haunts  by  a  flight 
of  poisoned  arrows.  The  aborigines  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Eastern  Andes  are  the 
most  cruel,  ill-favored,  and  untamcable  of 
South-American  savages.  They  w’ander 
naked  through  the  dense  woods  by  tracks 
unknown  to  any  but  themselves,  and  are 
armed  with  bows  and  slings.  They  live 
on  monkeys,  birds,  bananas,  and  fish.  Of 
these  'pecmle,  called  Chunchos,  little  is 
known.  They  are  supposed  to  occupy  a 
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large  extent  of  territory  within  the  Bra- 1 
zilian  empire,  and  they  are  accused  of  can- 1 
nibalism.  Missionaries  who  have  pene¬ 
trated  into  their  country  affirm  that  there 
are  three  tribes,  the  Antes,  the  Chunchos, 
and  tlie  Cascibas,  which  M'ar  upon  each 
other  solely  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
their  passion  for  human  flesh ;  but  tales 
of  cannibalism  are  seldom  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and,  in 
countries  w’here  .animal  food  is  easily  pro¬ 
curable,  they  are  seldom  entitled  to  credit. 
The  Chunchos  are  said  to  make  an  excep¬ 
tion  unknown  in  the  usages  of  the  other 
tribes — they  never  eat  their  female  pris¬ 
oners.  This  forbe.arance,  however,  does 
not  arise  from  any  superior  humanity,  or 
from  any  chivalrous  feeling,  but  from  a 
com.rmed  belief  that  women  are  impure 
beings,  and  were  created  for  the  torment 
of  man,  and  th.at  there  flesh  is  to  be  es¬ 
chewed  .as  in  the  highest  degree  poison¬ 
ous.* 

The  richness  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
Peruvian  forests,  particularly  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon,  almost  exceeds  belief.  Trees  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  banks  of  the  Purus  reach  the 
hight  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  and 
they  are  of  proportionate  thickness,  and 
support  on  their  trunks  a  hundred  differ¬ 
ent  parasitical  plants,  w'hich  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  shrubbery  growing  on 
one  majestic  tree.  Some  distil  fragrant 
gums,  others  are  Laden  with  the  richest 
fruits.  The  chirimoya,  the  pride  of  I’eru, 
which  Mr.  ISIarkham  compares  to  “  spirit¬ 
ualized  strawberries,”  possesses  that  hap¬ 
py  mixture  of  sweetness  and  .acidity 
W’hich  is  so  grateful  in  a  tropical  climate. 
The  scent  of  the  blossom  is  as  exquisite 
as  the  flavor  of  the  fruit.f  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  a  greater  source  of  enjoyment 
th.an  even  such  a  partial  glinmse  into  the 
virgin  forests  of  the  world.  'Hiese  wilder¬ 
nesses  of  wood  had  scarcely  before  been 
entered  by  a  European.  To  scale 

“  the  immeasurable  bights 

Of  woods  decaying,  never  to  be  decayed,” 

and  that  in  an  enterprise  so  beneficial  to 
mankind,  must  have  given  rise  to  thrilling 
emotions.  Mr.  Markham  especially  de¬ 
serves  our  commendation  for  the  interest- 

•  Hill’s  Travels  fn  Peru  and  Mexico. 

f  The  chirimoya,  Mr.  Bollaert  says,  takes  its 
name  from  the  “  chiri,”  cold,  and  “  mahu,”  seed, 
or  cold-seeded.  It  is  a  species  of  anona,  and  some¬ 
times  weighs  as  much  as  two  pounds. 


ing  narrative  in  W’hich  he  has  described 

his  achievement. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  Trans- 
Andcan  region  of  Peru  is  that  belt  of 
land  which  extends  from  the  foot  of  the 
Western  Cordillera  to  the  sea.  There 
rain  never  falls — a  damp  mist  pervades 
the  atmosphere,  and  vails  the  sun  for 
months.  Instead  of  the  rich  and  varied 
foliage  of  the  montaiia,  gigantic  cacti, 
forty  feet  high,  abound.  The  extreme 
dryness  of  this  portion  of  Peru  is  caused 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  south-easterly 
winds,  which  are  deprived  of  their  mois¬ 
ture  in  their  passage  over  the  continent 
before  they  reach  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes.  Little  snow  or  rain,  therefore, 
falls  in  the  Cordillera  of  South  I*eru.  The 
dry  winds  from  the  Andes  passing  over 
the  lands  of  the  western  coast  are  the  cause 
of  its  peculiar  aridity.  If  the  winds  blew 
from  the  west,  they  w’ould,  of  course,  ar¬ 
rive  charged  with  moisture  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  and  the  now  desert  tract  of  Peru 
would  be  a  garden.  The  smaller  area  of 
sterility  caused  by  the  prevalent  direction 
of  the  winds  can  not  but  be  regarded  as 
a  beneficent  arrangement;  Brazil  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  desert  instead  of 
a  small  portion  of  Peru ;  and  a  country 
of  boundless  resources,  adapted  for  the 
future  home  of  millions,  would  have  been 
.almost  uninhabitable  for  want  of  that 
humidity  which  is  the  principal  cause  of 
its  exuberant  fertility.  The  desert  region 
is  now  confined  to  a  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant  strip  of  land  fronting  the  Pacific, 
and  lying  between  the  lowest  range  of  the 
Andes  and  the  sea. 

The  productions  which  chiefly  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  resources  of  Peru  are  not  now 
derived  from  mines  of  silver  and  gold, 
but  from  substances  the  commercial  value 
of  which  has  been  of  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  growth,  and  the  steady  demand  for 
which  promises  to  enrich  the  Republic  to 
an  extent  which  could  never  have  been 
anticipated.  The  desert  region  before  re¬ 
ferred  to  abounds  in  a  mineral  for  which 
there  is  a  great  and  increasing  demand — 
namely,  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  found  in 
layers,  several  feet  thick,  over  a  space  of 
nearly  fifty  square  leagues.  Its  existence 
in  Peru  had  been  known  to  Europe 
for  more  than  a  century,  when,  in  the 
year  1820,  a  small  quantity  was  imported, 
by  way  of  experiment,  into  England  ;  but 
the  duty_  being  considered  greater  than 
the  supposed  value  of  the  commodity,  the 
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nitrate  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  In  | 
1830,  a  cargo  reached  the  United  States, 
but  it  proved  unsaleable.  In  1831,  an¬ 
other  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  it 
into  England,  and  it  then  realized  from  | 
thirty  to  forty  shillings  per  ton.  Mr. ' 
Pusey  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  the  atten- 1 
tion  of  agriculturists  to  its  valuable  pro¬ 
perties,  and,  having  instituted  a  series  of  ! 
experiments,  he  gave  it  the  preference  for  j 
many  purposes  over  guano.  When  mix- 1 
ed  in  equal  quantities  with  common  salt,  j 
he  found  that  it  produced  on  some  soils  a  j 
greater  effect  than  the  better  known  fer- 1 
tilizer ;  applied  in  the  early  spring,  it  was  j 
found  to  act  as  a  cordial  to  feeble  and 
sickly  vegetation,  and  its  influence  upon 
cold  and  undrained  clays  was  found  to  be  | 
most  beneficial.*  It  m  bs  moreover  prov-  j 
ed  that  the  poorer  the  soil  the  greater  was  | 
its  eftect,  and  it  supplied  to  wheat  pre-  i 
visely  the  kind  of  nourishment  which  it ; 
required.  Such  being  its  recognized  im-  i 
portance  in  agriculture,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  supply  from  I*eru  is  prac¬ 
tically  inexhaustible.  The  province  of 
Tarapaca  alone  contains  nitrate  of  soda  ' 
that  will  suffice  for  the  supply  of  the  world  | 
for  centuries. 

The  exports  of  nitrate  of  soda  from 
Peru,  which  were  only  eighteen  thousand 
and  seven  hundred  hundred-weights  in 
1830,  amounted  in  1858  to  sixty-one  thou¬ 
sand  hundred-weights.  In  1 860,  the  ex¬ 
port  from  the  port  of  Iquique  alone  amount¬ 
ed  to  one  million  three  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  hundred-weights.  Allowing  one 
hundred  pounds  of  nitrate  for  every 
square  yard  of  the  deposits  already 
known,  they  will  yield  sixty-three  million 
tons — sufficient,  at  the  present  rate  of  con¬ 
sumption,  to  last  for  thirteen  hundred 
and  ninety-three  years.  An  interesting 
description  is  given  of  these  valuable 
deposits  by  Mr.  Bollaert,  by  whom  their 
extent  and  importance  were  first  fully 
made  known.  The  principal  places  in 
which  nitrate  of  soda  is  found  are  on  the 
western  margin  of  the  pampas,  in  the  sides 
of  ravines,  and  in  the  hollows  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  coast ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  deposit  has  yet  been  discovered 
within  eighteen  miles  of  the  sea.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  received  opinion  that  com- 


*  The  result  of  these  experiments  is  detsiled  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Itoyal  Ayrieuttural  Society  for 
18SS. 


mon  salt  has  gradually  undergone  a  chemi¬ 
cal  conversion  into  nitrate  of  soda.  Salt 
being  the  probable  origin  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  it  becomes  a  curious  subject  for  in¬ 
quiry  how  such  vast  accumulations  could 
have  been  formed  in  the  dry  region  of 
Peru.  Make  Brun  describes  the  surface- 
salt  in  several  places  as  “  reflecting  the 
image  of  perpetual  winter,”  and  says  that 
small  crystals,  resembling  hoar-frost,  might 
frequently  be  observed  suspended  from 
the  trees  ;*  and  Mr.  Bollaert  conceives 
that  the  great  Pacific,  under  a  cloudless 
sky  and  burning  sun,  is  converted  into  a 
caldron  pt*rpetually  giving  off  saline  parti¬ 
cles,  which  arc  walled  to  the  land  and 
there  precipitated.  The  ordinary  dews 
are  sensibly  saline.  Wherever  salt  is  de¬ 
posited  there  it  remains,  as  there  are  no 
r<ains  to  wash  it  back  into  the  ocean.  The 
soil  thus  becomes  in  the  course  of  ages 
saturated  M'ith  salt,  and  the  large  sulurcs 
or  superficial  deposits  appear  to  have 
been  drawn  from  the  earth  by  the  action 
of  a  powerful  sun  on  a  surface  moistened 
with  dew.  The  salt,  if  removed  sjwedily, 
reappears.  A  trader  who  had  quite  clear¬ 
ed  the  mountains  of  Santa  Rosa  of  their 
salt,  found,  he  says,  “  a  very  fair  crop”  on 
them  three  years  alter  the  time  of  his  first 
visit.f 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  sodium  is 
almost  universally  present  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  This  has  Iwen  proved  by  some 
recent  and  interesting  experiments  on  the 
chemical  eflects  of  the  prismatic  spectrum. 
The  salts  of  certain  metals  are  lound  to 
impart  bright  colors  to  the  flame  of  the 
blow-pipe.  Every  metalio  base  produces 
a  certain  bright  line  in  the  spectrum  ;  the 
color  of  the  line  and  its  position  aflbrd  a  de¬ 
cisive  test  of  the  presence  of  the  metalic  base 
by  which  it  is  produced,  and  this  effect  is 
observable  even  when  the  quantity  present 
is  infinitesimally  small.  Sodium  produces  a 
bright  yellow  color,  and  its  universal  pre¬ 
sence  has  been  ascertained  by  its  detection 
even  in  dust  blown  from  a  book  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  several  feet  from  the  spectrum.J 
A  curious  result  of  the  extreme  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  charged  with  saline 
particles  has  been  observed  in  some  of 
the  more  elevated  regions  of  Peru.  The 


*  Oeoyraphy,  vol.  y.,  p.  447. 
f  Near  the  town  of  La  Nueva  Noria  are  two 
towns,  Noria  and  Salar,  both  of  them  constructed 
entirely  of  salt. 

J  See  Recearchts  on  the  Solar  Spectrum,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kirchhoff,  of  Heidelberg. 
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pure  drying  winds  have  the  effect  of  em¬ 
balming  bodies  submitted  to  their  influ¬ 
ence.  The  ancient  Peruvians  appear  to 
liave  occasionally  availed  themselves  of 
the  desiccating  quality  of  the  air  by  leav¬ 
ing  their  dead  above  ground  instead  of 
burying  them.  In  the  desert  of  Atacama 
there  is  a  cemetery  of  this  descrij)tion, 
w’hich  was  accidentally  discovered  by  Dr. 
lieid,  a  late  traveler  in  Peru.  He  found 
the  dried  bodies  of  six  hundred  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children,  all  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  and  in  a  sitting  posture,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  semicircle,  gazing  as  it  seemed 
on  vacancy.  There  they  had  sat  for  cen¬ 
turies  ;  ajar  of  maize  and  a  cooking  uten¬ 
sil  were  found  by  the  side  of  each. 

Peru  has  recently  contributed  a  new 
and  valuable  substance  to  the  arts  in  l>o- 
rate  of  lime.  It  is  found  in  the  nitrate 
districts,  in  nodules  generally  imbedded 
in  dry  saline  mud.  This  discovery  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  one  of  importance  to  Peru,  inas 
much  as  it  at  present  possesses  a  monopo¬ 
ly  of  an  article  which  is  extremely  valua¬ 
ble  in  some  manufactures,  sixty  pounds 
per  ton  having  been  paid  for  this  mineral 
m  Kngland  by  smelters.  The  Peruvian 
Government  does  not  |)crmit  the  w’orking 
and  export  of  borate  of  lime  except  as  a 
monopoly,  conceiving  it  to  be  an  import¬ 
ant  element  in  the  future  wealth  ot  the 
country. 

In  the  Bay  of  Pisco,  and  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  main  land,  is  situate  that 
small  but  celebrated  group  known  as  the 
Chincha  Islands,  from  which  Europe  for 
the  last  twenty  years  has  chiefly  received 
its  supplies  of  the  most  valuable  of  ma¬ 
nures.  Little  could  the  Spaniards  have 
imagined,  when  they  first  visited  the 
coasts  of  Peru,  and  were  amazed  at  the 
vast  flocks  of  sea-birds  which  darkened 
the  sky  in  their  flight,  that  these  birds 
had  deposited  in  the  course  of  ages  on  a 
few  barren  islands  a  treasure  which  rival¬ 
ed  the  riches  of  the  Peruvian  mines ;  that 
hundreds  of  ships  would  proceed  annually 
from  Europe  to  carry  it  away ;  that  it 
w'ould  excite  the  cupidity  of  civilized  na¬ 
tions,  and  even  become  the  subject  of  civil 
conflict,  and  the  prize  of  successful  revo¬ 
lution.*  The  guano  of  Peru,  like  the  ni- 


*  The  Peruvian  civil  war  of  1853-4  waa  called 
the  Guano  War,  and  the  poseeasion  of  the  Guano 
lalanda  waa  the  prize.  The  United  Statea  at¬ 
tempted  to  asaert  a  right  of  carrying  away  the 
guano  without  paying  for  it,  on  the  pretext  that  it 
was  an  uniiihabited  laland,  and  the  common  pro- 


trate  of  soda,  greatly  affected  the  course 
of  British  husbandry.  One  great  merit  of 
this  manure  is  its  condensed  form,  which 
admits  its  transport  for  six  thousand 
miles  at  a  considerable  profit.  It  may  be 
almost  termed  a  fertilizing  essence,  so 
powerful  are  its  properties.*  Yet  this 
substance  forms  the  mass  of  lofty  cliffs, 
and  is  (married  in  some  places  eighty  feet 
deep.  The  region  of  this  extraor<jinary 
accumulation  of  the  excrement  of  sea¬ 
birds,  may  truly  bo  called  Pacific  Ocean. 
N  o  rain  has  ever  been  known  to  fall  there; 
no  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  dis¬ 
turb  the  perjHJtual  serenity  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  ocean  is  of  an  ultramarine 
blue.  The  sunsets  are  glorious  beyond 
belief,  and  the  sky  glows  with  tints  as 
bright  but  as  evanescent  as  those  of  the 
rainbow.  A  tepid  sea  swarms  with  fish, 
which  provide  the  multitude  of  birds 
which  haunt  it  with  inexhaustible  nutri¬ 
ment.  The  ancient  Peruvians  knew  and 
appreciated  this  manure,  but  from  the 
limited  means  of  transport  which  they 
possessed  the  consumption  could  not  have 
been  very  great.  The  first  cargo  of  guano 
arrived  in  England  in  1841,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  has  since  rapidly  increased.  Calcu¬ 
lations  have  been  made  of  the  quantity  yet 
available  for  exportation.  It  was  at  one 
time  estimated  that  the  Chincha  Islands 
contained  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
tons  of  guano,  and  that  at  the  then  selling 

1>rice  in  England,  it  would  realize  three 
)illion  poumis.f  On  a  careful  survey 
made  by  the  Peruvian  Government  in 
1846,  the  quantity  of  guano  then  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  islands  was  supposed  to  be 
about  thirty -three  million  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-five  tons,  which,  at  a  profit  of  four 
pounds  per  4on  to  the  Government,  repre¬ 
sents  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  million  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four 
pounds.  Mr.  Markham,  however,  gives 
the  total  quantity  of  guano  in  the  three 
Chincha  islands  in  1 853  as  twelve  million 
three  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand 

perty  of  the  world ;  and  even  Daniel  Webster  lent 
his  great  name  to  this  attempted  aggression  upon 
the  rights  of  another  nation,  which  waa  supported 
by  a  large  party  in  the  Statea.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  Europe  repudiated  all  participation  in  the 
meditated  spoliation. 

*  The  convicts  who  work  the  guano  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  iron  masks,  so  great  is  the  pungency  of 
the  ammoniaeal  salts, 
f  Bollaert,  p.  149. 
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one  hundred  tons ;  and  as  from  that  time 
to  1860  two  million  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  tons  have  been  exported,  he  es¬ 
timates  that  there  were  remaining  in  1861 
only  about  nine  million  five  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-five  tons,  which,  at  its  present  rate 
of  consumption,  will  last  until  1883.  No 
further  supplies  can  then  be  expected.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  either  that  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  will  adequately  supply  its 
place,  or  that  science  will  provide  some 
adequate  substitute. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  has  recently 
become  a  favorite  speculation  in  Peru. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  the  coast  valleys 
are  well  suited  to  its  growth,  and  the 
quality  is  excellent.  The  quantity  of  land 
available  for  cotton  cultivation  is  immense, 
and  the  profit  has  lately  been  such  as  to 
tempt  capitalists  into  this  branch  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Peru  may  therefore  siwedily  be¬ 
come  a  valuable  source  of  supply  for  Eng¬ 
land.  An  important  service  has  lately 
been  rendered  by  Peru  to  India,  by  giving 
it  the  true  Peruvian  cotton-plant.  Peru¬ 
vian  cotton  has  long  been  known  in  India, 
but  the  species  introduced  came  originally  j 
from  Braxil,  and  was  grown  in,  and  adapted 
for,  a  hot  moist  climate.  The  native  cot¬ 
ton  of  the  Penivian  coast  valleys  had 
never  been  tried.  On  a  dry  soil  it  is  found 
to  succeed  admirably,  and  as  it  possesses 
a  staple  even  longer  than  that  of  New'- 
Orleans  cotton,  it  may  eventually  render 
England  independent  of  future  supplies 
from  the  American  States,  and  we  shall 
obtain  an  article  of  first-rate  quality  from 
our  own  great  dependency.  Considerable 
excitement  has  been  caused  in  the  Ma¬ 
dras  Presidency  by  this  opportune  disco¬ 
very.  • 

Peru  has  also  recently  contributed  to 
our  Australian  colonies  an  animal  of  great 
value  and  importance.  The  introduction 
of  the  alpaca  into  New-South  Wales  will 
probably  form  a  new  starting-point  in  the 
marvelous  progress  of  Australia,  and  in 
its  results  may  even  surpass  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  merino  by  Macarthur.  Aus¬ 
tralia  owes  the  possession  of  a  considera¬ 
ble  flock  of  alpacas  to  the  energy  and  per¬ 
severance  of  Mr.  Charles  Ledger,  a  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  had  long  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  and  breeding  of  these  useful 
creatures  in  Peru.  Neither  the  llama  nor 
its  allied  species,  the  alpaca  and  vicuna, 
were  known  to  Europe  before  the  con¬ 


quest  of  Peru.  The  two  former  were 
found  in  a  domesticated  state  by  the 
Spaniards,  while  the  vicufia  ranged  the 
Andes  as  the  chamois  does  the  Alps. 
From  the  earliest  period  to  which  Peru¬ 
vian  traditions  extend,  the  llama  has  been 
used  as  an  animal  of  burthen,  beasts  of 
draught  being  unknown  in  the  country, 
and  they  were  considered  capable  of  car¬ 
ding  from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds. 
The  Spanish  writers  inform  us  that  eleven 
thousand  of  these  animals,  laden  with 
gold  from  the  different  provinces  of  Peru, 
were  simultaneously  put  in  motion  by  or¬ 
der  of  an  im])risoned  Inca,  to  carry  to 
Caxamaca  the  treasure  that  was  to  redeem 
him  from  captivity.  The  llama  is  still 
used  as  a  beast  of  burthen,  but  its  chief 
v.alue  consists 'in  its  wool.  In  1834  the 
[  importation  of  llama  and  alpaca  wool  into 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  only  fifty-seven 
hundred  pounds;  in  1859  it  had  risen  to 
two  million  five  hundred  and  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds.  The 
future  value  of  the  alpaca  to  Australia 
will  arise  from  its  fleece,  which  is  wrought 
into  many  admirable  textures.  Blended 
with  silk,  the  glossy  wool  of  the  alpaca 
produces  a  fabric  equal  to  the  most  lus¬ 
trous  satin ;  wrought  in  patterns,  it  has 
an  effect  equal  to  the  richest  silk  brocade; 
it  makes  an  admirable  substitute  for  figur¬ 
ed  silks ;  when  it  is  mixed  with  cotton,  an 
attractive  article  is  produced  at  a  very 
moderate  price ;  while,  for  tropical  use,  a 
coat  may  be  made  which  has  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fine  cloth  at  a  fourth  of  its 
cost,  and  is  of  less  than  a  fourth  in  w'eight. 
Such  being  the  value  of  the  wool  of  the 
alpaca,  it  became  of  importance  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  it  could  be  introduced  and 
acclamatized  in  one  of  our  colonies. 

It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Mr.  Ledger 
to  convey  a  flock  of  these  animals  to  New 
South  Wales,  the  climate  and  soil  of 
which  he  conceived  were  suited  to  their 
constitution  and  habits.  A  peculiar  grass 
(ichu,)  their  favorite  food,  grows  abund¬ 
antly  on  the  Australian  uplands.  The 
difficulties,  however,  to  be  surmounted  in 
getting  the  animals  out  of  Peru,  were 
great.  It  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Ledger, 
in  order  to  get  his  flock  on  board  ship, 
first  to  elude  the  Peruvian  authorities,* 
and  then  to  drive  his  alpacas  through  the 

*  The  exportation  of  the  llama  and  alpaca  was 
prohibited  under  severe  penalties;  but  the  prohi¬ 
bition  has  since  been  removed. 
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territory  of  the  Argentine  Confederation. 
After  a  series  of  extraordinary  adven¬ 
tures,  extending  over  a  period  of  four 
years  in  collecting  his  flock,  he  left  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  in  March, 
1858,  with  843  alpacas,  and  commenced  a 
journey  of  seven  hundred  miles  through 
an  inhospitable  country,  varying  in  alti¬ 
tude  from  eight  hundred  to  seventeen 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  safely 
shipped  three  hundred  and  forty-five, 
being  all  that  remained,  in  the  following 
September  at  the  Chilian  port  of  Caldera, 
Of  these  he  succeeded  in  landing  two 
hundred  and  fifty-tw'o  at  Sydney,  in  the 
following  December,  having  from  sickness 
and  accidents,  lost  nearly  two  thirds  of 
his  original  flock. 

Expectations  are  justly  entertained,  that 
the  acquisition  of  these  animals  will  pro¬ 
duce  immense  results  to  the  Australian 
colonies.  The  wool  already  shows  a  con¬ 
siderable  improvement,  and  Mr.  Ledger, 
by  a  cross  between  the  llama  and  al])ac.a, 
has  succeeded  in  producing  an  anim.al  far 
superior  to  either.  “  Brought,”  Mr.  Led¬ 
ger  writes,  “  from  a  dreary  and  barren 
situation,  an  inclement,  boisterous,  and 
variable  climate,  to  a  climate  and  country 
equally  well  adapted  to  its  habits,  and  at 
the  same  time  infinitely  healthier  and  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  for  feeding,  the  alpaca  attains 
to  maturity  earlier  than  in  South-Araeri- 
ca,  has  a  larger  form,  an  improved  gene¬ 
ral  appearance,  and,  without  the  least 
doubt,  a  heavier  and  finer  fleece.”*  The 
alpaca  feeds  contentedly  w’ith  sheep,  and 
even  acts  as  their  protector.  In  Peru  it 
is  customary  to  associate  eight  or  ten 
wether  alpacas  wdth  a  flock  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  ewe  sheep ;  the  alpacas  conduct  the 
flock  to  pasture,  and  defend  it  from  foxes, 
condors,  and  dogs.  They  are  extremely 
vigilant,  the  “  punteras”  or  leaders  being 
ever  on  the  alert,  and,  on  the  appearance 
of  a  menaced  danger,  show  a  ste.ady 
front,  and  rush  forward  in  concert  to 
meet  it.  These  animals  possess  the  power 
of  endurance  and  abstinence  of  the  camel, 
and  combine  in  a  remarkable  degree  cour¬ 
age  and  gcntleness.f  Commencing  in 


*  Neu)  South  Walet  Catalogue,  International 
Exhibition,  p.  41. 

f  The  late  Earl  of  Derby,  whose  zoological 
tastes  are  well  known',  possessed  a  pair  of  llamas, 
which  grazed  for  some  time  in  the  Park  of  Knows- 
ley.  They  wandered  very  little,  and  preferred 
the  dry  fern  and  brambles  to  more  succulent  herb- 
age. 


1861  with  two  hundred  females  and  fifty 
males,  Mr.  Ledger  estimates  that  in  twen¬ 
ty  years  his  alpacas  will  amount  to  twenty 
tnous.and ;  and  that  at  the  ordinary  rate 
of  increase  the  number  in  New  South 
Wales  in  fifty  years  will  be  nine  million 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  the 
annu.al  clip  of  which,  at  two  shillings  per 
pound  for  the  wool,  will  be  worth  six 
million  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thous.'ind  pounds.  The  alpaca  might 
])robably  be  successfully  introduced  into 
some  of  our  other  colonies.  New-Zea- 
land,  Tasmania,  the  Cape,  Vancouver 
Island,  and  British  Columbia  possess  a 
suitable  climate  ;  and  it  might  i)erhaps  be 
worth  a  trial  whether  it  would  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  The  al¬ 
paca  appears  to  be  hardier  and  freer  from 
constitutional  disease  than  sheep,  and  the 
flocks  require  very  little  tending.  They 
seldom  stray  ;  and  their  power  of  endur¬ 
ing  cold,  heat,  damp,  hunger,  and  thirst, 
has  been  as  fully  proved  in  Australia  as 
on  their  native  mountains  in  Peru. 

The  fulling  off  in  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals  has  been  very  marked  in 
Peru  since  it  became  an  independent 
State.  A  country  which  once  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  Spain  as  Australia 
does  to  Great  Britain,  and  C.alifornia  to 
the  American  States,  is  now  a  very  incon¬ 
siderable  contributor  to  the  metallic 
wealth  of  the  world.  The  abundance  in 
which  the  precious  metals  w'ere  found  in 
Peru  by  the  first  Spanish  settlers  must 
have  represented  the  accumulated  pro¬ 
duce  of  centuries.  No  data  exist  for 
forming  any  estimate  of  the  anruual  yield 
of  the  mines  while  the  country  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  its  native  sovereigns,  but  it  was 
probably  regulated  merely  by  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  State.  We  know,  how'ever, 
that  a  great  and  immediate  increase  took 
place  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  Government 
became  aw’are  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  its 
new  acquisition.  In  the  year  1681  it  w'as 
proved  from  official  documents  that  from 
the  period  of  the  first  discovery  of  the 
great  silver-mine  of  Potosi,  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  .and  eighty  millions  of  dollars  had 
paid  duty  to  the  Crown  ;  and  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  h.alf  .as  much  more  had  been 
smuggled  out  of  the  country,  making  al¬ 
together  the  prodigious  sum  of  twenty- 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  million  dolhars, 
eqtjivalent  to  five  hundred  and  ninety-two 
million  pounds  sterling.  Mr.  M’Culloch 
estimates  that  the  present  produce  of  all 
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the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia  does  not  exceed  on  an  average 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
a  year ;  while  Mr.  Markham  gives  the  ex¬ 
port  of  8i>ecie  from  Peru  alone,  in  1859,  as 
amounting  to  only  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  of  which  a  portion  consisted  of 
coined  money  and  plate.  Peru  is  never¬ 
theless  still  eminently  rich  in  the  precious  ^ 
metals,  and  good  government  is  alone  | 
wanted  to  develop  its  vast  mining  capa¬ 
bilities. 

The  mines  of  Guantajaya,  in  the  pro- 
A’ince  of  Terapaca,  have  been  called  the 
Potosi  of  the  ^uth  ;  but  these  workings 
of  almost  fabulous  richness  which  have 
produced  masses  of  pure  silver  weighing 
eight  hundred  lbs.,  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert.  The  only  material  for  building  is 
salt,  water  is  only  to  be  obtained  from 
springs  twenty  miles  distant,  and  not  a 
blade  of  grass  grows  in  the  district.  These 
mines  are  still  w'orked,  but  in  so  imperfect 
a  manner  that  long  periods  elapse  in 
which  no  discoveries  are  made ;  yet 
masses  of  pure  silver,  fifteen  yards  long 
and  a  yard  thick,  occasionally  reward  the 
perseverance  of  the  explorer.  Make  Brun 
makes  the  extraordinary  statement  that 

freat  wealth  had  been  obtained  in  the 
'ampa  de  Novar,  where  there  was  a 
piece  of  ground  half  a  square  league  in 
size,  from  u’hich,  when  the  turf  was  re¬ 
moved,  immense  quantities  of  sulphuretted 
and  native  silver  were  found  in  filaments 
adhering  to  the  roots  of  the  grass.  The 
mines  of  Huanlaxaya  are  also  occasion¬ 
ally  very  productive.  They  are  situ¬ 
ate  in  a  mountain  hollow  twenty-eight 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  silver 
is  found  in  nodules  called  “  papas,” 
weighing  from  one  hundred  and  sixty 
ounces  to  nine  hundred  pounds,  and  im¬ 
bedded  in  a  stratum  of  limestone  frag¬ 
ments  and  dried  mud.  The  mining  oper¬ 
ations  appear  to  be  of  the  most  unscien¬ 
tific  and  improvident  character.  No  re¬ 
gular  plan  of  working  by  shafts  and  adits 
is  adopted,  the  only  system  being  to  ex¬ 
tract  as  little  rock  as  possible ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  bringing  it,  in  miners’  language, 

“  to  grass,”  to  leave  it  in  the  mine,  to  the 
hindrance  of  further  explorations.  Long 
periods  thus  necessarily  elapse  between 
discoveries,  and  mines  which  once  em¬ 
ployed  four  thousand  persons  now  scarce¬ 
ly  give  occupation  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  Careless  and  unscientific  working 
is  the  only  cause  of  the  present  poverty  of 


I  the  Peruvian  silver-mines.  Mr.  Bollaert, 
I  himself  a  practical  miner,  states  that  he 
I  could  indicate  spots  where  rich  veins 
I  would  certainly  be  cut,  and  probably 
great  discoveries  made.  The  mountains 
surrounding  Lake  Titicaca  are  well  known 
to  be  rich  in  silver.  The  mines  of  Santa 
Ilosa  and  El  Carmen  produced  six  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  in  ten  years  of  very 
I  inefficient  working ;  and  a  single  “  boya” 
in  another  mine,  three  yards  in  length, 
and  twenty  in  hight,  produced  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds.* 

Peru  is  probably  still  as  rich  in  mine¬ 
rals  as  w’hen  the  Spani.ards  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  country.  The  Eastern  Andes 
every  w'here  abound  with  veins  of  quartz 
impregnated  with  gold ;  and  Mr.  Mark¬ 
ham,  in  his  recent  travels,  saw  many 
such,  of  which  the  yield  w'oiild  undoubt¬ 
edly,  he  thinks,  be  considerable.  The 
streams  in  the  province  of  Carabaya  are 
all  rich  in  gold,  in  the  form  both  of  dust 
and  nuggets.  The  river  Challuma  and  its 
tributaries  are,  and  have  been  for  ages, 
auriferous  to  a  great  extent,  but  the  ap¬ 
proaches  are  rugged,  and  almost  impracti¬ 
cable  for  the  transport  of  machinery.  The 
great  mountain  llimani  was  struck  by 
lightning  in  1681,  and  a  portion  of  its 
apex  thrown  down,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  gold  were  obtained.  All  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Amazon  from 
the  Andes  are  auriferous — many  in  a  high 
degree;  and  it  was  doubtless  chiefly  from 
these  streams  that  the  ancient  Peruvians 
obtained  their  immense  supplies  of  gold. 
In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  wealth  of 
Peru,  it  is  proper  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  hoards  of  gold  that  are  confident¬ 
ly  believed  still  to  exist  in  the  country,  se¬ 
creted  in  ravines  very  difficult  of  approach 
or  buried  in  places  known  only  to  the  In¬ 
dians.  Great  numbers  of  vases  and  other 
ornaments  in  the  precious  metals  were 
hidden  at  the  period  of  the  conquest. 
Strange  stories  are  related  of  Indians  be¬ 
coming  possessed  of  gold  in  an  unaccount¬ 
able  manner,  and  of  their  mysterious  pe¬ 
riodical  visits  to  unknown  localities  among 
the  mountains. 

Peru  is  not  known  to  be  rich  in  gems. 
The  diamond  has  not  been  found  there  ; 
but  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest 
emeralds  were  abundant,  and  many  de¬ 
rived  from  Peru  are  now  among  the 
crown  jewels  of  Spain.  It  is  doubtful 


*  Bollaert,  p.  240. 
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whether  any  have  been  found  in  modem 
times  within  the  present  limits  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  but  in  the  opinion  of  mineralogists 
the  gem  exists  there.  Emeralds  were 
freely  used  in  the  Incarial  times.  The 
river  Esmeraldas,  in  Equador,  is  so  called 
from  the  quarries  on  its  banks  formerly 
rich  in  these  crystals.  The  mines  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  worked  successfully 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  stones  as  large  as  pid- 
geons’  eggs  were  occasionally  met  with. 
Sky-blue  as  well  as  green  emeralds  have 
also  been  found  in  the  Cordillera  of  Cu- 
billan  ;  and  the  Spaniards  are  said  to  have 
collected  such  vast  quantities  of  these 
gems  on  their  march  to  Quito  that  they 
were  obliged  to  throw  them  away  in 
order  to  disencumber  themselves.  The 
geological  position  of  the  emerald  being 
ascertained,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
valuable  discoveries  of  the  gem  would  re¬ 
ward  a  diligent  search.  All  accounts 
agree  in  the  fact  of  its  former  abundance, 
particularly  in  the  State  of  Equador,  which 
once  formed  an  integral  part  of  Peru, 
Humboldt  informs  us  that  emeralds  are 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota  in  veins  traversing  clay-slate, 
hornblende-slate,  and  granite,  and  that 
they  are  also  associated  with  calcareous 
spar  and  iron  pyrites  in  veins  of  black 
carbonaceous  limestone.  The  deep  green 
of  the  emerald  arises  from  the  presence  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  to  which  common  bot¬ 
tle-glass  owes  its  tint. 

'J'lie  general  calmness  of  the  atmosphere 
in  Peru  is  in  singular  contrast  with  the 
frequent  disturbances  of  the  earth.  On 
the  coast  the  only  thunder  ever  heard  is 
from  below.  At  Lima  slight  shocks  of 
earthquake  are  felt  daily,  but  they  are  as 
little  regarded  as  hail-storms  in  England. 
Earth(|uakes  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
districts  of  active  volcanot's,  but  in  other 
portions  of  the  country  these  app.alling 

{(henomena  are  both  frequent  and  violent. 

lumboldt  mentions  places  in  Peru  where 
the  earth  has  rocked  incess.antly  for  days 
together.  A  volcanic  mountain,  Jorullo, 
after  ninety  days  of  subterranean  thunder¬ 
ing,  rose  in  one  night  fifteen  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  above  the  surrounding  level.* 
No  familiarity  w’ith  these  awful  occur¬ 
rences  can  ever  reconcile  the  human  mind 
to  them.  From  early  childhood,  Hum¬ 
boldt  remarks,  “  we  are  habituated  to  the 
contrast  between  the  mobile  element  water 


and  the  immobility  of  the  earth ;  but  when 
suddenly  the  ground  begins  to  rock,  the 
illusion  of  the  whole  of  our  earlier  life  is 
annihilated  iiran  instant ;  we  feel  ourselves 
tnansported  to  the  realm,  and  made  subject 
to  the  empire  of  destructive,  unknown 
powers,  and  can  no  longer  trust  the  earth 
on  which  we  tread.”  A  late  traveler  in 
Peru  has  recorded  the  feelings  of  one  who 
was  long  resident  in  the  region  which  is 
most  severely  afflicted  with  earthquakes  : 
“  I  have  faced,”  he  said,  “  the  bayonet, 
and  stood  before  the  cannon’s  mouth,  and 
I  can  not  say  altogether  without  the  sen¬ 
sations  of  fear — that  was  the  fear  of  hu¬ 
man  enemies ;  and  the  prospect  of  death 
is  generally  accompanied  by  a  hope  of  the 
future — but  during  a  severe  earthquake 
the  reason  is  subdued,  and  my  predominant 
feeling  was,  that  we  were  utterly  lost.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Almighty  had  abandoned 
his  creatures  and  his  works,  both  material 
and  immaterial,  and  that  nature  w^as  about 
to  expire.*  In  the  region  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes  there  is  an  alternation  on  a  grand 
scale  of  districts  of  active  and  dormant 
volcanoes,  but  some  of  the  latter  have  not 
shown  signs  of  activity  for  three  centuries. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  conceives  it  possible  that 
different  sets  of  vents  may  thus  recipro¬ 
cally  relieve  each  other  in  providing  an 
escape  for  the  imprisoned  gases  and  lava.f 
Few  volcanoes  in  the  region  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Andes  have  in  recent  times  been 
knowm  to  pour  out  lava,  but  they  occasion¬ 
ally  eject  vapor  and  scoriae.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  the  shocks  of  earthquakes  in 
Peru  arc  most  violent  which  proceed  from 
the  direction  of  the  sea.  There  are  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  regular  recurrence  of  vol¬ 
canic  movements,  which  point  to  some 
general  cause  of  the  phenomena  which  is 
at  present  inscrutable.  Thus  Lima  was 
violently  shaken  by  an  earthquake  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June,  1578;  and  again  on 
the  same  day  of  the  same  month  in  1678 ; 
and  the  eruptions  of  Coseguina,  in  the 
years  1709  and  1809,  are  the  only  two  re¬ 
corded  of  that  volcano  previous  to  the  one 
of  1835.  The  whole  ridge  of  the  Cordil¬ 
leras  fronting  the  Pacific  is  studded  with 
volcanic  peaks,  most  of  them  in  a  state  of 
habitual  activity,  over  a  range  of  sixteen 
degrees  of  latitude.  Not  less  than  twenty- 
four  distinct  volcanoes — of  which  thirteen 
have  been  seen  in  eruption — are  reckoned 


*  Oil  the  twenty-ninth  September,  1769. 


•  Hill’s  Joumty  to  Cuzco. 
f  Lyell’t  Pnnetp/et  of  Geology,  book  21,  chsp.  10. 
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in  this  group.  Aconcagua,  east  of  Val¬ 
paraiso,  latitude  thirty-two  degrees  and 
thirty-nine  minutes,  said  to  be  above 
twenty-three  thousand  feet  high  and  there¬ 
fore  one  of  the  most  lofty  mountains  in 
South- America,  is  still  active.  The  city  of 
Mendoza,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
that  name  belonging  to  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  and  seated  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Cordillera,  was  destroyed  in 
March,  1801,  by  a  terrific  earthquake,  in 
which  ten  thousand  persons  jjerished. 
This  convulsion  was  local  only,  the  west^ 
ern  side  of  the  chain  being  undisturbed.* 
The  volcanoes  of  Peru  rise  from  a  lofty 
plateau  to  hights  of  from  seventeen  thou¬ 
sand  to  twenty  thousand  feet.  The  most 
tremendous  earthquake  which  l*eru  is 
known  to  have  experienced  was  that  of 
1746,  when  two  hundred  shocks  were  felt 
in  twenty-four  hours ;  the  city  of  Lima 
was  totally  destroyed,  and  a  portion  of  the 
coast  near  Callao  was  converted  into  a  bay. 
Of  the  four  thousand  inhabitants  of  Lima 
only  two  hundred  survived.  Eartliquakes 
are  now  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in 
other  parts  of  Peru,  and  the  rise  of  the 
coast-line  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
shows  that  an  elevatory  action  is  still  go¬ 
ing^  on,  the  same  probably  that  in  the 
course  of  centuries  has  eflected  a  change 
of  climate  in  the  region  of  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tion  bordering  on  Lake  Titicaca.  The 
bed  of  the  sea  has  been  raised  on  the 
western  coast  to  the  hight  of  more  than 
eighty  feet  by  subterranean  movements, 
and  terraced  beaches  of  shingle  and  shell 
are  found  at  various  hights.  The  most 
remarkable  proof  the  changes  to  which 
Peru  has  been  subject  is  the  existence,  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  capital,  of  the 
dried-up  channel  of  a  large  river  worn 
through  the  solid  rock,  but  which,  instead 
of  having  a  fall  in  the  direction  of  its 
former  outlet,  has  now  the  inclination  of 
its  bed  tow.ard  its  source.  A  ridge  of 
hills  has  been  raised  directly  across  the 
original  course  of  the  stream,  and  its 
M^ater  has  been  turned  into  some  other 
channel. 

The  rivers  which  have  their  sources  in 
Peru  and  fall  into  the  Amazon,  would,  if 
they  prove  to  be  navigable,  connect  the 
country  with  the  eastern  portion  of  South- 
America  and  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard ; 
and  when  the  great  streams,  whose  tri¬ 
butaries  rush  down  the  slopes  of  the  East- 


•  Scrope  on  Volcanotiy  p.  436. 
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ern  Andes,  have  been  more  thoroughly 
explored,  and  found,  as  the^  doubtless 
will  be,  aidapted  for  steam  navigation,  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  benefit  to  Peru 
and  to  Euroj>e  which  the  opening  up  of 
these  vast  regions  to  commerce  will  pro- 
'duce.  The  territory  which  stretches  away 
for  hundreds  of  leagues  to  the  frontier  of 
Brazil,  and  which  constitutes  two-thirds  of 
the  Kepublic  of  Peru,  forms  a  portion  of 
the  basin  of  the  Amazon  which  is  almost 
wholly  unexplored.  The  probability  of  a 
complete  system  of  river  navigation  exist¬ 
ing  between  Peru  and  the  Atlantic  is  too 
obvious  to  have  escaped  attention.  There 
is  already  a  Peruvian  settlement  at  Loreto, 
a  ])lace  where  the  great  river  Yaravi  dis¬ 
charges  its  waters  into  the  Amazon.  Two 
of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Amazon, 
the  lluallaga  and  the  Yucayali,  drain  a 
large  portion  of  the  montafia  of  Peru,  and 
flow  though  plains  rich  in  almost  every 
description  of  tropical  produce.  Sugar, 
cotton,  and  cocoa  are  grown  in  abundance.* 
The  Yucayali  is  itself  an  immense  river, 
although  only  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon, 
drains  a  large  part  of  the  Peruvian  Andes, 
emptying  itself  into  the  Amazon  two 
hundred  and  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  lluallaga.  The  two  first-named  great 
rivers,  which  have  a  northern  direction, 
are  fed  by  numerous  tributaries  navigable 
for  vessels  of  light  draught.  The  Yucayali 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Agnatya,  which 
flows  through  forests  of  6ar8.aparilla ;  and 
the  commercial  importance  of  these  regions 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  four 
yards  of  cotton  cloth,  worth  two  shillings, 
after  a  voyage  from  Liverpool  round  Cape 
Horn,  could  be  exchanged  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  sarsaparill.a,  which,  trans¬ 
ported  down  the  Amazon,  would,  it  is 
s.aid,  realize  a  profit  of  from  fifty  to  sixty 
dollars  in  hmgland.t  This  great  tributary, 
the  Yucayali,  is  half  a  mile  broad  ami 
twenty  feet  deep  at  its  embouchure ;  and 
the  Amazon  is  at  the  same  place  three 
uarters  of  a  mile  broad  and  thirty  fathoms 
eep;  but  the  distance  of  the  upper  feed¬ 
ers  of  the  Yucayali  from  the  civilized  re¬ 
gion  of  Peru,  and  the  obstructions  which 
would  probably  be  interposed  to  its  navi¬ 
gation  by  the  savage  tribes  which  frequent 
its  banks,  make  its  value  as  a  channel  of 
transit  doubtful  for  the  present. 

The  river  which  promises  the  most  cer- 


*  Markham’s  Cuzco  and  JAma. 
f  Markham's  Cuzco  and  Lima,  p.  268. 
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tain  communication  between  Peru  and 
the  Atlantic  seems  to  be  the  Purus, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Amazon  by 
four  mouths  about  seven  hundred  and 
forty  miles  above  Para.  The  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  Purus  flow  through  vast 
forests  and  plains  which  extend  up  to  th^ 
very  slo|)cs  of  the  Andes,  within  sixty 
miles  of  C'uzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  Peru. 
The  river  is  of  great  width,  and  is  believed 
to  be  quite  free  IVom  obstructions.  If 
the  Purus  should,  upon  a  scientific  explo¬ 
ration,  be  found — as  it  is  confidently  be¬ 
lieved  it  will  be  —  navigable  throughout 
it  whole  course,  a  route  would  be  imme¬ 
diately  available  which  would  shorten  the 
dist.ance  to  Europe  by  one  half ;  and  the 
sugar  and  cotton  of  the  great  Trans- 
Andean  plains,  the  gold  of  C'arab.aya,  the 
wool  of  the  Montana,  the  bark,  sarsaparilla, 
indigo,  vanilla,  cinnamon,  and  the  fragrant 
gums,  medicinal  jdants,  .and  useful  dyes 
which  can  be  obtained  in  .almost  unlimited 
variety  and  abundance  from  the  Peruvian 
forests,  could  then  be  conveyed  cheaply 
and  expeditiously  to  Eurojiean  markets. 

The  undevelo|)ed  riches  of  the  great 
basin  of  the  Amazon  have  recently  engaged 
the  attention  of  capitalists,  and  hopes 
have  been  expressed  that  the  system  of 
water-communication  which  we  have  indi¬ 
cated,  and  which  certainly  exists  between 
Peru  .and  the  Atlantic,  may  be  speedily 
rendered  available  for  commerce.  In  a 
fonner  number  of  the  Quarterly  Jieview,* 
we  commented  on  the  judicious  me.a8urc8 
which  had  Ijeen  admitetl  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Br.azil  and  Peru  for  encouraging 
steam  enterprise  in  these  important  regions. 
We  have  since  heard  that  a  Br.azilian  com¬ 
pany  now  possesses  eight  steamers  on  the 
Amazon  and  its  tributaries  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  passengers  and  goods.  More 
recently  measures  have  been  taken  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  Peruvian  rivers  with  steamers, 
with  a  view  to  encourage  and  to  facilitate 
immigration.  In  1858  a  convention  was 
entered  into  between  Brazil  and  Peru,  es¬ 
tablishing  the  free  navigation  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon  ;  and  early  in  1860  a  Br.azilian  steam¬ 
er  arrived  at  Laguna,  on  the  Peruvian 
river  Iluallaga,  upward  of  three  thousand 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon. 
The  navigation  of  the  great  river  has 
since  been  declared  free  by  the  Brazilian 
Government — a  measure  which  retlounds 
greatly  to  its  honor,  and  from  which  it 


*  No.  216,  Article  on  the  Brazilian  £mpir$. 
VOL  LIX.— NO.  1 


can  not  fail  to  derive  important  commer¬ 
cial  advantages.  lioads  are  being  at 
length  made  by  the  Peruvian  Government 
for  the  purjKtse  of  connecting  the  interior 
of  Peru  with  the  nearest  navigable  points 
on  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon.  Those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
views  of  the  Peruvi.an  Government,  state 
that  it  is  now  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  this  hitherto  neglected 
portion  of  its  territory,  and  is  resolved  to 
bring  its  multifarious  products  within  the 
reach  of  Europe.  Pani,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon,  already  exceeds  in  the 
number  of  its  staple  commodities,  all  of 
which  are  indigenous  to  the  regions  of 
which  it  forms  the  outlet,  those  of  any 
other  |)ort  in  the  world. 

The  Government  of  Peni,  like  that  of 
most  of  the  other  8outh-American  States 
since  the  people  succeeded  in  emancipat¬ 
ing  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  Spain, 
partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  mili¬ 
tary'  despotism  than  of  a  republic.  Theo- 
retic.ally  these  governments  are  all  based 
on  popular  rights,  but  the  greater  number 
of  them  are  essentially  despotisms.  A 
President  is  generally  elected  for  six 
ye.ars ;  in  Peru  he  is  practically  Dictator, 
although  a  Council  of  St.ate  is  appointed 
by  the  Congress  to  preserve  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  constitution.al  forms.  For  admin¬ 
istrative  purposes  the  republic  is  divided 
into  twelve  departments,  which  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  prefects;  the  departments  are 
divided  into  provinces  under  sub-pre¬ 
fects;  .and  the  provinces  are  8ub-divide<l 
into  districts  under  governors.  In  1858  a 
new  constitution  was  framed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  elected  for  the  purpose. 
An  attempt  was  then  made  to  introduee 
the  federal  system  of  goveniment  into 
Peru ;  but  a  plan  which  would  have  divid¬ 
ed  the  country  into  a  dozen  petty  states 
was  h.appily  abandoned.  The  whole  pa- 
tromige  of  the  State  is  vested  in  the 
President,  whoso  power  is  thus  enormous, 
.and  he  is  able  to  influence  the  popular 
elections  at  will,  and  secure  a  subservient 
m.ajority.  Such  is  the  character  of  the 
struggle  for  place,  that  the  respectable 
classes,  as  a  rule,  abstain  from  mixing 
themselves  up  in  political  contests.  In 
this  respect  Peru  resembles  North- Ame¬ 
rica.  “I  have  heard,”  Mr.  ^larkham  says, 
“many  men  of  abilities  and  moderate 
politics  declare  that,  happen  what  might, 
they  would  never  disgrace  themselves-  by 
any  interference  with,  or  by  taking  any 
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part  in,  political  affairs.”  The  effect  of 
the  present  system  of  government,  in 
keeping  the  best  men  of  the  country  out 
of  the  political  arena,  is  confirmed  by 
another  writer :  “  Peruvians,”  it  is  re¬ 
marked,  “  are  not  found  filling  high  poli¬ 
tical  posts.  The  best  specimens  of  the 
natives  of  Peru  are  either  to  be  met  with 
leading  unobtrusive  literary  lives  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  better  times,  or  on  their  estates 
actively  and  energetically  developing  the 
resources  of  their  country.” 

The  population  of  Peru,  according  to 
the  latest  census,  consists  of  about  two 
millions  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 
The  late  President,  General  Castilla,  has 
by  one  act  of  bis  administration  merited 
the  approbation  of  the  civilized  world. 
Slavery  has  been  abolished,  and  compen¬ 
sation  granted  to  the  holders  of  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  “  property.”  The  military  force  of 
the  country  is  in  undue  proportion  to  the 
population.  A  standing  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  men  consumes  the  resources  and 
impmrs  the  productive  {lowers  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Two-thirds  of  the  revenue  of  the 
state  is  drawn  from  the  exports  of  guano, 
and  certainly  no  country  ever  possessed 
so  extraordinary  a  financial  resource ; 
but  when  this  tails,  Peru  will  probably  i 
pass  through  a  perilous  crisis.  The  only 
considerable  tax,  the  capitation  tax,  on 
which  the  Government  can  {lermanently 
rely  has  been  lately  re{K?aled,  and  its  only 
ways  and  means  will  consist  of  a  customs 
revenue,  which  will  probably  prove  quite 
inadequate  to  the  improvident  exjiendi- 
ture  of  the  country.  England  possesses 
a  considerable  trade  with  Peru,  import¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  its  guano  and  ni¬ 
trate  of  sodji,  together  with  wool,  cotton, 
hides,  bark,  silver  and  gold ;  giving  in 
exchange  woolens,  linens,  cotton  and  silk 
goods,  machinery,  cutlerjr,  earthenware, 
and  some  luxuries.  The  imports  of  Brit¬ 
ish  produce  have  steadily  increased.  In 
1847  they  amounted  to  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen  piounds, 
in  1861  to  one  million  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds. 

The  South- Americans  maintain  that  the 
Spanish  character  transplanted  to  the 
New  World  has  undergone  a  sensible 
improvement.  Their  vices,  they  say,  they 
owe  to  Spain ;  their  virtues  to  themselves. 
If  Spain  bequeathed  to  her  colonies  a  full 
measure  of  her  haughtiness  and  pride, 
they  have  certainly  engrafted  on  these 


failings  some  vices  peculiarly  their  own. 
Several  of  the  old  colonies  of  Spain  have, 
however,  advanced  beyond  the  mother 
country  in  religion.  The  Homan  Catholic 
bigotry  of  the  Peninsula  is  not  reflected 
in  all  the  republics  of  the  New  World. 
There  have  been  in  Peru  indications  even 
of  an  approaching  revolt  against  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  See  of  Rome.  A  distin¬ 
guished  ecclesi.'istic  published  in  1856  a 
remarkable  work  in  six  volumes,  entitled, 
A  Defence  of  Government  against  the 
Pretensions  of  the  Court  of  Rome.,  for 
which  be  was  excommunicated.  The  Pe¬ 
ruvian  Government  immediately  |)ut  itself 
in  o|){>osition  to  the  I*apacy,  and  prohibit¬ 
ed  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  The 
Papal  decree  was  replied  to  by  a  manifesto 
which,  for  cogent  reasoning,  bold  lan¬ 
guage,  and  stirring  eloijuence,  is  said  not 
to  have  been  surpassed  W  any  production 
of  the  Reformation.  It  inculcates  the 
olitical  subordination  of  bishops  to  the 
tate,  and  the  submission  of  the  clergy  to 
the  laws ;  suggests  the  abolition  of  all 
]>riestly  immunities,  and  the  imposition  of 
restraints  u|>on  monastic  and  conventual 
bodies ;  affirms  the  right  of  marriage  for 
priests,  and  earnestly  recommends  tolera¬ 
tion.  These  opinions,  which  have  been 
0{)enly  countenanced  by  the  Government, 
must,  M'e  think,  be  the  precursoi’s  of  an 
ecclesiastical  reform  which  will  eventually 
detach  Peru  from  the  Papacy,  as  they 
have  already  shaken  its  hold  on  the  popu¬ 
lar  faith.  The  courageous  divine,  who 
has  ac<iuired  great  celebrity  in  Peru  by 
his  defiance  of  Rome,  had  been  in  a 
declining  state  of  health  before  the  arriv.al 
of  the  bull  of  excommunication.  The 
thunder  of  the  Vatican  had  the  effect  of 
a  beneficial  electric  shock  upon  his  system, 
imparting  an  energy  to  which  it  had  been 
long  a  stranger,  and  of  which  Peru  is 
likely  to  feel  the  lasting  effects.* 

The  position  and  prosjiects  of  the  In¬ 
dian  race  in  Peru  is  a  subject  of  much 
interest.  Their  character  has,  doubtless, 
in  some  degree  suffered  from  the  efl’ects 
of  long-continued  slavery  and  oppression, 
but  they  assuredly  do  not  deserve  the 
reproach  of  being  wholly  incapable  of 
civilization.f  Recent  travelers,  on  the 
contrary,  express  their  belief  that  every 


•  Dr.  Vijjil  is  the  ecclesiastic  referred  to.  lie 
is  the  superintendent  of  the  Nhtional  Library  at 
Lima. 

f  Mr.  McCulloch  attributes  this  character  to 
them:  $ee  Geographical  Dictionary,  article ‘Teru." 
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thing  in  Peni  is  gradtially  tending  to  a 
native  [wlitical  preponderance.  The  Cre¬ 
ole  population  does  not  increase  ;  the 
Indian  population,  on  the  contrary,  is 
making  rapid  strides ;  and  the  people  are 
recovering  from  the  long-continued  stupor 
and  despair  into  which,  as  a  nation,  they' 
were  thrown  by  the  conquest  of  their 
country.  The  numbers  of  each  class  are 
thus  estimated: — Whites,  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand ;  JMestir.os  and  dark, 
three  hundred  thousand;  Negroes,  forty 
thousand ;  Indians,  one  million  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  thousand.  The  natives, 
therefore,  possess  an  immense  numerical 
preponderance  in  Peru,  and  constitute,  in 
fac^  almost  the  entire  laboring  class.  No 
great  immigration  from  Europe  has  yet 
counterbalanced  the  Indian  element  in 
South-America,  and  that  half  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  differs  materially  from  the  other  in 
its  social  state.  Although  fearfully  re¬ 
duced  by  centuries  of  oppression,  the 
Indians  greatly  outnumber  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  their  conquerors ;  while  in  the 
north  they  have  sucoumWd  before  Euro- 
an  civilization  until  their  numl>er  has 
come  insignificant,  and  their  political 
imjmrtanoe  inappreciable.  In  one  portion 
of  Peru  a  tribe  exists  which  has  strictly 
pi-eserved  its  indefKmdence.  The  Indians 
of  Peru  might  be  mistaken  on  a  first 
impression  for  a  spiritless  and  inoffensive 
raco,  out  of  which  all  energy  had  long . 
been  crushed  by  a  merciless  tyranny,  as  if 
hope  had  departed  and  ambition  had  be¬ 
come  extinct ;  but  under  this  calm  and 
impassive  exterior  are  concealed  smoul¬ 
dering  passions  which  have  more  than 
once  broken  otit  into  frenzied  excitement,  j 
and  pro<luced  deeds  of  heroic  daring  not  j 
surpassed  in  the  annals  of  any  country  or  ! 
race.  The  Indian  is  slow  in  his  move- 1 
ments,  but  persevering  in  whatever  he  ' 
undertakes.  He  performs  the  longest  j 
journeys  with  troops  of  mules  laden  with  | 
the  produce  of  his  land,  and,  with  a  little 
parched  maize  and  the  solace  of  his  indis- 1 
pensable  coca,*  undergoes  incredible  fa- ; 
tigue ;  while  the  w'omen  remain  at  home ! 
superintending  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  ■ 
and  tending  the  herds  of  llamas,  a1pac.as,  i 
and  sheep.  The  habitations  are  of  rough  i 
stone,  and  seldom  consist  of  more  than  j 
one  apartment,  without  windows ;  and  at ' 

*  A  leaf  which  in  its  effects  somewhat  resem-  ' 
bles  the  betel-nut,  and  possesses  the  property  of 
preventing  faiigne.  I 


one  end  is  an  elevated  part  on  which  the 
family  sleep,  on  llama  and  sheep  skins. 
The  dress  of  the  men  generally  is  a  coarse 
cotton  shirt,  w’oolen  breeches  and  jacket, 
stockings  w'ithout  feet,  a  large  hat,  and 
high  sandals.  A  long  strip  of  cotton 
hangs  loosely  round  the  neck  to  protect  it 
either  from  cold  or  intense  heat;  and  a 
waistband  of  various  colors,  and  a  poncho 
of  blue  or  red,  complete  a  not  unpictu- 
resque  costume.  The  women  wear  a  long 
cotton  garment,  over  which  is  a  woolen 
dress,  a  long  mantle  fastened  with  pins  of 
silver,  sandals,  a  necklace  of  colored  beads, 
to  which  is  often  appended  a  small  cn>88 
of  gold,  and  occasionally  a  silver  spoon. 
They  marry  young,  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  their  ancient  government, 
and  generally  lead  irreproachable  lives. 
Many  noble  families,  descended  from  the 
Incas,  are  found  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
country,  and  their  genealogies  are  as 
strictly  and  proudly  preserved  as  those  of 
any  European  nobility.  In  the  unavoid¬ 
able  absence  of  a  priest,  a  cacique  will  not 
hesitate  to  officiate  in  some  of  the  services 
of  the  Church ;  and  one  who  was  long  re¬ 
sident  in  Peru,  records  the  impression 
'  made  upon  him  by  hearing  a  chief  on  one 
of  the  feast  days  reading  prayers  to  an 
assembled  congregation,  while  the  sun 
was  sinking  behind  the  mountains,  and 
filling  with  its  rich  golden  rays  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  chapel.  The  people  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  alc.aldes  elected  by  themselves, 
and  no  tax-gatherer  has  yet  ventured  to 
enter  their  country.  Four  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Kepublic  they  is¬ 
sued  from  their  mountain  fastnesses  and 
inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  a  regiment  of 
infantry.  Apprehensions  are  entertained 
that  the  Indians  may  regain  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  endeavor  to  establish  some 
modified  form  of  their  ancient  government. 
They  are  knowm  to  cling  to  their  political 
traditions,  and  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  last  of  their  kings  is  still  cele¬ 
brated  by  a  rude  tragedy  which  stirs  their 
nature  to  its  profohndest  depths,  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  most  passionate  emotions.  Great 
intellectual  progress  has,  moreover,  been 
made  by  the  Indians  since  the  Spaniards 
evacuated  Peru.  Formerly  they  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  colleges  ;  they 
are  now  encouraged  to  do  so,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  will  eventually  prove 
themselves  as  much  superior  to  the  Creoles 
in  practical  ability  as  they  are  believed  to 
be  in  character  and  in  morals.  They  have 
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acquired  considerable  military  experience  I 
during  the  many  revolutions  in  which 
they  were  compelled  to  take  a  part ;  some 
retain  the  ai’ms  with  which  they  fought, 
and  implements  of  w’ar  are  believed  to  be 
hidden  among  the  mountains,  where  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder 
abound.  Their  courage  is  unquestionable. 
The  Cholos  of  Arequipa  in  1858  defended 
a  position  against  the  disciplined  troops 
of  Castilla  for  upward  of  eight  months, 
and  their  desperate  valor  during  the  as¬ 
sault  of  the  town  was  as  remarkable  as 
their  previous  extraordinary  endurance. 
They  were  in  the  pay  of  Vivanco,  the 
rival  of  Castilla ;  and  out  of  six  hundred 
rank  and  file,  five  hundred  and  forty  fell 
at  the  barricades.* 

The  Indians  certainly  entertain  a  hope 
of  ultimately  freeing  themselves  from  the 
foreign  domination  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  for  centuries.  It  has  been 
ascertained,  says  Mr.  Bollaert,  that  there 
is  an  alliance  l^tween  the  Indians  speak¬ 
ing  Quichua,  called  Los  Gentiles  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  more  barbarous  tribes 
living  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  primeval 
forests;  and  if  they  should  persevere  in 
their  avowed  intention  to  establish  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  their  own,  he  thinks  that  they 
will  find  the  enterprise  every  day  more 
easy.  Nor  is  this  anticipation  of  a  reno¬ 
vated  nationality  confined  to  Pern.  It 
pervades  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Chili,  and  all 
the  other  states  which  once  constituted 
the  great  Peruvian  monarchy.  The  idea 
of  a  political  revival  seems  to  be  ever  pre¬ 
sent  to  their  minds ;  and  the  reverence 
which  they  entertain  for  the  burial-places 
of  their  ancestors,  and  for  the  spots  where 
their  leaders  fell  in  the  many  noble  but 
unfortunate  struggles  for  their  country^ 


*  There  is  a  striking  difference,  Mr.  Markham 
says,  “  between  the  Cholos  of  Arequipa  and  the 
Inca  Indians  of  the  interior,  who  come  to  the 
towns  with  their  llamas  laden  with  silky  ricuQa 
wool;  the  former  are  a  turbulent,  excitable  race, 
who  will  fight  desperately  behind  walls,  but  are 
without  stamina  and  unabte  to  endure  fatigue ;  the 
latter  are  a  patient,  long-suffering  people,  capable 
of  extraordinary  endurance,  and  are  in  the  habit  of 
marching  distances  which  appear  incredible  to 
those  whose  experience  is  confined  to  the  move- 
menu  of  European  troops.” — Markham'$  Travdi 
sw  Pen*. 


proves  that  they  preserve  unbroken  the 
memories  of  the  past ;  nor  are  the  bloody 
deeds  ot  the  Pizarros  and  Almagros,  and 
others  whose  names  are  embalmed  in  im¬ 
mortal  hate,  likely  ever  to  be  forgotten. 
Although  to  a  great  extent  Christianized, 
they  retain  many  observances  connected 
with  their  former  faith,  and  there  are  still 
tribes  which  venerate  the  mountains  on 
which  their  forefathers  worshiped,  and 
bow  to  the  rising  sun.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  races  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  therefore,  instead  of  exhibiting 
I  only  “  the  fading  remains  of  a  society 
j  sinking  amidst  storms,  overthrown  and 
I  shattered  by  overwhelming  catastrophes,”* 
j  is  presented  to  us  in  an  attitude  of  expec¬ 
tation.  It  M’ill  not  be  one  of  the  least  of 
1  the  triumphs  of  Christianity,  if  it  should 
have  succeeded  in  eradicating  from  the 
hearts  of  a  sensitive  and  deeply -injured 
race  the  desire  of  retaliation  and  revenge. 
The  Indians  have  certainly  been  treated 
with  more  justice  and  humanity  by  their 
Republican  rulers  than  they  ever  were  by 
the  Government  of  Spain.  The  capitation 
Lax  has  been  repealed ;  there  is  no  system 
of  forced  labor ;  and  the  only  practical 
grievance  is  the  conscription.  Vill.ages 
are  often  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and  all 
the  able-bodied  men  are  driven  oft'  to  serve 
in  the  ranks,  in  open  violation  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  the  law.  Intelligent,  aft'ec- 
tionate,  grave,  patient,  and  long-suft'ering, 
the  Indians  possess  many  claims  to  sym¬ 
pathy  and  resjMJct.  It  is  a  touching  proof 
of  their  confidence  in  each  other,  and  of 
the  almost  total  absence  of  crime,  that  the 
doors  of  their  huts  are  rarely  closed,  and 
that  their  property  is  as  safe  in  their  al> 
sence  as  if  it  were  protected  by  locks  and 
bars.  Their  courage  has  been  repeatedly 
proved  in  the  extensive  but  ill  organized 
revolts  by  M’hich  from  time  to  time,  they 
have  attempted  to  regain  their  independ¬ 
ence  ;  their  probity  is  ecjually  beyond  im¬ 
peachment  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  one 
fully  com|)etent  to  judge,  that  tliere  is  no 
safer  region  in  the  world  for  the  defence¬ 
less  traveler  than  the  plateaux  of  the  I*e- 
ruvian  Cordillera. 


*  Uumboldt. 
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THE  JEWISH  CHURCH  ;  ITS  HISTORY,  GEOGRAPHY,  AND  POETRY.* 


Uniform  with  the  author’s  Sinai  and  1 
Palestine^  and  like  it  in  the  clear  and  dis-  j 
tinct  presentation  of  B.acred  sites  and 
scenes,  this  volume  will  be  received  and 
read  with  the  same  jdeasant  charm  with 
which  we  turn  the  pages  of  that  most  ad¬ 
mirable  hand-book,  at  once  to  the  map  of 
the  Holy  Land  in  our  studies,  and  to  the 
routes  and  ways  of  the  hallowed  regions 
of  the  whole  of  the  sacred  story.  Canon 
Stanley  is  our  most  valued  guide  ;  for  he 
brings  usually  great  accuracy  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  ground  over  which  we 
are  traveling  ;  hut  he  is  also  so  thoroughly 
interesting.  In  his  comp.any  we  so  com¬ 
pletely  realize  the  spot  and  its  circum¬ 
stance  and  historic  place;  indeed,  this  is  his 
chief  characteristic  as  a  writer.  Perhaps 
the  impressions  he  convej’s  are  rather 
those  of  a  poet  than  a  historian.  Being  in 
the  form  of  lectures,  the  information  is 
concise.  The  style  our  readers,  no  doubt, 
well  know.  It  is  not  burdened  with  much 
criticism,  but  many  will  prize  what  they 
receive  from  these  })ages  more  ;  there  is 
always  a  human  vision  and  a  human  pre¬ 
sentation,  if  not  vast  critic.al  spoils. 

The  history  commences,  of  course,  with 
Abraham  ;  and  the  reader  is  still  able  to 
recognize  all  the  circumstances  which  gave 
distinctness  to  him  as  a  mighty  Bedouin 
Sheik.  The  speech,  the  costume,  the 
manners  of  that  old  time,  linger  still. 

“In  every  aspect,  except  that  which  most 
concerns  us,  the  likeness  is  complete  between 
the  Bedouin  chief  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
Bedouin  chief  who  came  from  Chaldsea  nearly 
four  thousand  years  ago.  In  every  asipect  but 
one;  and  that  one  contrast  is  set  on  in  the 
highest  degree  by  the  resemblance  of  all  beside. 
The  more  we  see  the  outward  conformity  of 
Abraham  and  his  immediate  descendants  to  the 
godless,  grasping,  foul-mouthed  Arabs  of  the 


*  Leeturen  on  thf  llutorif  of  the  JtVoUh  Church. 
Part  I.  Ahraham  to  Samuel.  By  Aariiua  Pbn- 
aiiTN  Stanlct,  D.D.,  Regiua  Professor  of  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
Canon  of  Christ  Church.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
London:  Murray. 


modem  desert,  nay  even  their  fellowship  in  the 
infirmities  of  their  common  state  and  country, 
the  more  we  shall  recognize  the  force  of  the 
religious  faith  which  has  raised  them  from  that 
low  estate  to  be  tbe  heroes  and  saints  of  their 
people,  the  spiritual  fathers  of  European  religion 
and  civilization.  The  hands  are  the  hands  of 
the  Bedouin  Esau ;  but  the  voice  is  the  voice  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob— the  voice  which 
still  makes  itself  heard  across  deserts  and  conti¬ 
nents  and  seas  ;  heard  wherever  there  is  a  con¬ 
science  to  listen,  or  an  imagination  to  be  pleas¬ 
ed,  or  a  sense  of  reverence  left  amongst  man¬ 
kind.” 

Abraham  comes  before  us  with  consi¬ 
derable  distinctness,  from  the  wide-spread 
influence  of  his  legendary  name.  In  that 
age  of  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  worship  of  kings,  Nimrods,  migh¬ 
ty  hunters,  he  heard  the  call  of  God,  first 
taught  the  unity  of  God,  and  became  the 
first  projihet  of  a  new  religion.  He  first 
distinctly  witnessed,  for  his  own  race  and 
country,  to  pure  Theism  — the  unity  of 
God  against  all  primeval  idolatries — the 
natural  religion  of  the  ancient  world.  He 
is  the  father  of  the  faithful.  We  can  not 
follow,  nor  will  it  be  righteous  to  quote. 
Dr.  Stanley’s  delineations  of  the  course  of 
Abraham’s  jirogress  in  his  migrations ; 
but  the  following  brings  before  the  read¬ 
er’s  eye  I^alestine  four  thousand  years 
since. 

“  It  is  an  advantage  of  visiting  a  country  once 
civilized,  but  since  fallen  back  into  barbarism, 
that  its  present  aspect  more  nearly  repro¬ 
duces  to  us  the  appearance  which  it  wore  to  its 
earliest  inhabitants,  than  had  we  seen  it  in  the 
hight  of  its  splendor.  Delphi  and  Mycenae,  in 
their  modern  desolation,  are  far  more  like  what 
they  were  as  they  bhrst  upon  the  eyes  of  the 
first  Grecian  settlers,  than  at  the  time  when 
they  were  covered  by  a  mass  of  temples  and 
palaces.  Palestine,  in  like  manner,  must  exhi¬ 
bit  at  the  present  day  a  picture  more  nearly 
resembling  the  country  as  it  was  seen  in  the 
days  of  the  Patriarchs,  than  would  have  been 
seen  by  David,  or  even  by  Joshua.  Doubtless 
many  of  the  hills  which  are  now  bare  were  then 
covered  with  forest;  and  the  torrent  beds  which 
are  now  dry  throughout  the  year  were,  at  least 
in  the  winter,  foaming  streams.  But,  as  far  as 
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we  can  trust  the  scanty  notices,  the  land  must  ] 
have  been  in  one  important  respect  much  what 
it  is  now.  It  is  every  where  intimated  that  its 
population  wa.s  thinly  scattered  over  its  broken 
surface  of  hill  and  valley.  Here  and  there  a 
wandering  shepherd,  as  now,  must  have  been 
driving  his  sheep  over  the  mountains.  The 
smoke  of  some  worship,  now  extinct  for  ages,  | 
may  have  been  seen  going  up  from  the  rough, 
upright  stones,  which,  like  those  of  Stonehenge 
or  Abury,  in  our  own  country,  have  survived 
every  form  of  civilized  buildings,  and  remain  to 
this  day  standing  on  the  sea-coast  plain  of 
Phcenicia.  Groups  of  worshipers  must  have 
been  gathered  from  time  to  time  on  some  of  the 
many  mountain  hights,  or  under  some  of  the 
dark  clumps  of  ilex ;  ‘  For  the  Canaanite  was 
tben  in  the  land.’  But  the  abodes  of  settled 
life  are  described  as  confined  to  two  spots ;  one, 
the  oldest  city  in  Palestine,  the  city  of  Arba,  or 
the  Four  Giants,  as  it  was  called,  in  the  rich 
vale  of  Hebron  ;  the  other,  ‘  the  circle’  of  the 
five  cities  in  the  vale  of  the  Jordan.  These 
were  the  earliest  representatives  of  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  Canaan ;  the  Perizzites,  or,  as  they  were 
usually  called,  ‘  the  Hittites,’  the  dwellers  in  the 
open  villages,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  whole 
country  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  children  of  Heth 
are  called  ‘  the  children  of  the  land,’  and  the 
land  itself  was  known  both  on  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  monuments  as  the  land  of  ‘  Heth.’ 
Mingled  with  these,  on  the  mountain  tops,  as 
their  name  implies,  were  the  warlike  Amorite 
chiefs,  Mamre  and  his  two  brothers.  Along  the 
southern  coast,  and  the  undulating  land  called 
’  the  south  country,’  between  Palestine  and  the 
desert,  were  the  ancient  predecessors  of  the 
Philistines,  probably  the  Avites ;  not,  like  their 
future  conquerors,  a  maritime  people  of  fortified 
cities,  but  a  pastoral,  nomadic  race,  though  un¬ 
der  a  ruler  entitled  ’king.’  On  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  round  the  sanctuary  of  the  Horned 
Ashtaroth,  and  southward  as  far  as  the  Dead 
Sea,  were  remnants  of  the  gigantic  aboriginal 
tribes,  not  yet  ejected  by  the  encroachments  of 
Edom,  Ammon,  or  Moab — the  Horites,  dwellers 
in  the  caves  of  the  distant  Petra,  the  Emim  and 
Zamzummim  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
the  Rephaim,  whose  name  long  lingered  in  the 
memory  of  the  later  inhabitants,  and  was  used 
to  describe  the  shades  of  the  world  beyond  the 
grave.” 

Passinjr  by  the  patriarchal  period,  and 
the  period  of  the  bondage  in  Egypt — 
through  every  page  of  wdiich,  however, 
w'e  have  the  pleasant  and  instructive  nar¬ 
rative — we  come  to  the  age  foretold  in  the 

Eromise,  the  time  of  Moses  and  of  the 
Ixodus.  Throughout  his  volume  the 
writer  aims  to  bring  into  prominency  and 
distinctness  the  leading  and  representative 
men,  and  their  place  in  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  nation.  The  character 
of  Samuel,  and  his  relation  to  his  times,  is 
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drawn  with  great  clearness  and  firmness : 
Samuel,  the  representative  of  the  medieval 
Church  of  Judaism  ;  the  head,  the  archon 
of  the  prophetic  dispensation ;  the  Atha¬ 
nasius  of  his  Church  and  his  times. 

“  He  could  still,  as  he  stood  before  the  people 
at  Gilgal,  appeal  to  the  unbroken  purity  of  his 
long  eventful  life.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  lawless  habits  of  the  chiefs  of  those  times — 
Hophni,  Phinehas,  or  his  own  sons — he  had  kept 
aloof  from  all.  ‘  Behold,  I  am  old  and  gray¬ 
headed,  and  I  have  walked  before  you  from  my 
childhood  unto  thi»  day.  Behold,  here  I  am ; 
witness  against  me  before  the  Lord.’  No  ox  or 
ass  had  he  taken  from  their  stalls  ;  no  bribe  to 
obtain  his  judgment— not  even  so  much  as  a 
sandal.  It  is  this  appeal,  and  the  universal  re.s- 
ponse  of  the  people,  that  has  caused  Grotius  to 
give  him  the  name  of  the  Jewish  Aristides. 
And  when  the  hour  of  his  death  came,  we  are 
told  with  a  peculiar  emphasis  of  expression, 
that  '■all  the  Israelites’ — not  one  portion  or 
fragmen:  only,  as  might  have  been  expected 
in  that  time  of  division  and  confusion — ‘  were 
gathered  together’  round  him  who  had  been 
the  father  of  all  alike,  and  ‘lamented  him 
and  buried  him;’  not  in  any  sacred  spot  or  se¬ 
cluded  sepulcher,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  home 
which  he  had  consecrated  only  by  his  own  long 
unblemished  career,  ‘  in  his  house  at  Ramah.’ 
We  know  not  with  certainty  the  situation  of 
Ramah.  Of  Samuel,  as  of  Moses,  it  may  be 
said :  ‘  No  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulcher  unto 
this  day.’  But  the  lofty  peak  above  Gibeon, 
which  has  long  borne  bis  name,  has  this  feature, 
(in  common,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  any  high 
place  which  can  have  been  the  scene  of  his  life 
and  death,)  that  it  overlooks  the  whole  of  that 
broad  table-land,  on  which  the  fortunes  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy  were  afterward  unrolled.  Its 
towering  eminence,  from  which  the  pilgrims 
first  obtained  their  view  of  Jerusalem,  is  no  un¬ 
fit  likeness  of  the  solitary  grandeur  of  the 
Prophet  Samuel,  living  and  dying  in  the  very 
midst  and  center  of  the  future  glory  of  his 
country.” 

In  the  same  distinct  manner  rise,  at  the 
call  of  our  historian,  and  pass  l>efore  us,  all 
the  great  earlier  names — Joshua  and  Gid¬ 
eon,  Samson,  Deborah,  and  Harak — while 
be  has  thought  and  compared  till,  W'ith 
great  insight  and  clearness,  be  sets  before 
his  readers  very  many  particulars  of  the 
domestic  story,  the  homes  and  the  ways  of 
the  people ;  and  we  see  how  soon  the  peo¬ 
ple  came  to  realize  God  in  their  history 
and  their  nation,  as  well  as  their  ancient 
patriarchs  called  of  God.  Some  service  is 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  divine  truth  by 
the  clear  setting  forth  of  the  character  of 
the  foes  of  the  Israelites  —  those  with 
W'hom  they  were  maintaining  incessant 
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conflict — the  Canaanites,  clearly  of  Phceni- ' 
cian  race,  worshipers  of  the  cruel  and  li¬ 
centious  Phoenician  deities  ;  their  human 
sacrifices,  licentious  orgies,  and  worship  of 
a  host  of  divinities.  It  is  remarkable,  in¬ 
deed,  that  we  find  among  these  people  all 
those  features  so  familiar  to  us  from  the 
painting  the  bright  side  of  Polytheism  in 
the  mythology  of  Greece.  We  find  enough 
of  its  dark  side  in  the  cruel,  debasing,  and  j 
nameless  sins,  which  turned  the  hearts  of 
the  prophets  of  Israel  sick,  in  the  worship 
of  Baal,  Astarte,  and  Moloch ;  the  same 
divinities  so  leniently  and  indulgently  re¬ 
garded  as  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Venus,  Hercu¬ 
les,  and  Adonis.  Israel  was  consecrated 
to  extirpate  these. 

We  have  often  said  that  the  poetry  of 
Palestine  is  not  epic — there  is  no  exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  individual ;  no  vast  Achilles 
strides  over  the  plain  ;  no  Agamemnon  ; 
no  Prometheus,  that  most  epical  charac¬ 
ter,  although  in  tragic  and  dramatic 
poetry — but  the  incidents  which  meet  us 
in  the  historical  narrative,  they  are  alto¬ 
gether  epical,  and  the  characters  have  an 
epic  grandeur  which  stirs  the  soul  to 
read.  Somebody  said  to  Joanna  Bailey: 
“  Do  you  call  Macaulay’s  lays  poetry  ?” 
and  she  said :  “  Yes,  if  you  call  tne  sound 
of  the  trumpet  music.”  So  also  the  his¬ 
tories  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  too  are 
poetry,  such  poetry  as  there  is  in  the 
trumpet.  They  stir  and  they  startle  the 
spirit.  Every  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
abounds  with  them.  W e  read  them  until 
they  lose  their  wondrous  magnificence  of 
tone,  even  as  the  wind  becomes  a  com¬ 
mon  wind,  and  the  rush  and  the  roar  of 
the  tempest  of  the  waves  a  common 
sound.  Are  not  the  stories  of  the  Iliads, 
and  Odyssevs,  and  Eneads,  tamo  com¬ 
pared  with  tliese  ?  I  low  much  more  hu- 
in.an  is  their  reading — how  much  more 
kindling — while  so  much  nearer  to  us. 
What  battle-fields  are  like  those  along  the 
passes  and  the  hights  of  Benjamin  ?  Is  it 
possible  to  read  the  story  of  the  battle  of 
Beth-horon  without  feeling  the  stir  of  the 
times  of  old  ?  What  record  might  have 
been  given  in  the  book  of  Jasher,  we 
know  not;  how  far  that  ancient  story 
might  have  simplified  our  conception,  we 
know  not ;  but  do  we  remember,  when 
“  the  men  of  Gibeon  sent  unto  Joshiia,” 
and  said :  “  Slack  not  thine  hand  from  thy 
servants ;  come  up  to  us  quickly,  and 
save  us,  and  help  us ;  for  all  the  kings  of 
the  Amorites  that  dwell  in  the  mountains 


are  gathered  together  against  us,”  that 
immediate  response  of  the  warrior  when 
Joshua  “  came  unto  them  suddenly,  and 
w'ent  up  from  Gilgal  all  night”  ?  Prompt 
captain  and  commander-in-chief  he,  with 
his  undaunted  host.  Did  you  ever  real¬ 
ize  that  mighty  panic,  when  the  shout,  the 
mighty  shout  of  the  army  of  Joshua,  rose 
to  the  ear  of  the  startled  Canaanite  ?  As 
the  sun  rose  behind  him,  he  climbed  the 
hights  at  w’hose  foot  the  kings  lay  all  en¬ 
camped  ;  and  then  was  given  the  word, 
“  not  to  fear,  nor  to  be  dismayed,  but  to 
be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  of  good  cour¬ 
age,  for  the  Lord  had  delivered  their  ene¬ 
mies  into  their  hands.”  The  Canaanites 
tied  before  them,  for  “  the  Lord  discomfit¬ 
ed  them,”  “  and  slew  them  with  a  great 
slaughter  at  Gibeon,  and  chased  them 
along  the  way  that  goeth  up  to  Beth- 
horon.”  And  then,  as  they  fled,  “  the 
Lord  cast  down  great  stones  from  heaven 
upon  them” — one  of  those  fearful  tempests 
of  the  land  burst  upon  the  disordered  ar¬ 
my — and  “they  were  more  which  died 
with  hail-stones  than  they  whom  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel'  slew  with  the  sword.”  But 
then  comes  the  last  sublime  touch  of  tliat 
picture.  The  day  had  advanced.  On 
the  summit  of  Beth-horon  stood  the  strong 
commander.  Below  him  stretched  the 
green  vales  of  Ajalon ;  behind  him,  the 
mountains  of  Gibeon.  Over  those  hills 
stood  high  the  sun.  Tlie  faint  figure  of  the 
moon  was  visible  standing  over  from  the 
sea.  Was  the  enemy  to  escape?  Wb. 
There  He  stood,  the  hand  outstretched 
grasping  the  spear;  and  then  He  spoke, 
and  said  in  the  sight  of  Israel :  “  Sun, 
stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon ;  and,  thou. 
Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  And  the 
sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed,  until 
the  people  had  avenged  themselves  upon 
their  enemies.” 

What  stories  of  battles !  the  harp  of 
Deborah,  and  the  hand  of  Barak.  Again 
the  storm  of  sleet  and  hail  burst  over  the 
Canaanites ;  and  the  rains  descended,  and 
the  winds  blew,  and  the  flood  and  the  tor¬ 
rent  swept  them  away.  What  other  hero 
in  uninspired  story  reaches  the  dimensions 
of  Gideon,  the  victor  over  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munnah  ?  Tlie  shrill  blast  of  those  trum¬ 
pets,  the  crash  of  those  pitchers  !  How 
the  tradition  stirs  us  now.  One  of  the 
most  glowing  and  glorious  enchantments 
of  Hebrew  poetry  is  its  nationality.  The 
surge  of  Hebrew  song  brought  on  every 
wave  the  thought,  “God  is  with  us.” 
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This,  in  all  ages,  gave  the  ecstasy  and  the 
passion  to  their  mighty  tones  of  triumph. 
And  how,  as  they  all  s-ang,  the  thought  of 
the  God  who  called  them  and  sanctified 
them,  gave  the  roll  and  the  rush  of  melo¬ 
dy.  It  must  be  admitted,  there  have  been 
no  other  such  n.ational  lyrics.  “  God  8.ave 
the  Queen,”  and  “  Rule  Britannia,”  awak¬ 
en  thrillings  and  tinglings  of  blood  and 
soul ;  but  they  are  poor  affairs  compared 
with  the  national  songs  of  Judea;  and  in 
both  the  music  is  far  finer  than  the  words. 
We  have  never  set  our  nation.al  incident 
to  music.  We  are  poor  in  patriotic  songs. 
Even  the  French,  |)erh.aps,  e.Yceed  us  in 
this ;  and  “  the  Marseillaise”  tingles  and 
kindles  even  more  than  “Ye  Mariners  of 
England.”  The  national  history  was  well 
known,  was  burnt  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  In  a  very  tame  way,  we  fancy, 
our  history  is  apprehended.  Thus,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  well  known,  perhaps  the  best 
known,  national  incident,  the  destruction 
of  the  Armada,  the  Spanish  Armada,  the 
Invincible  Armada.  I  low  differently  has 
Macaulay  recited  the  story  to  the  way  in 
which  we  can  conceive  it  recited  by  some 
ancient  Hebrew  in  a  similar  instance.  Our 
poet  dwells,  indeed,  on  the  mustering  of 
the  nation  ;  but  the  true  poem  is  left  un¬ 
sung.  We  have  the  gathering  of  the 
jwople,  not  the  scattering  of  the  foe. 
There  is  very  much  in  that  projected  in¬ 
vasion  which  reminds  us  of  the  invasion 
of  Israel  by  Sisera;  and  many  of  the 
words  of  that  glorious  song  of  Deborah 
might  well  befit  our  case.  It  is  quite 
wonderful  what  a  propensity  there  has 
been  in  tyrants,  from  time  immemorial, 
to  reckon  their  chickens  before  they  were 
hatched ;  as  the  mother  of  Sisera  sang  : 
“  Have  they  not  sped  ?  have  they  not 
divided  the  prey — to  every  man  a  damsel 
or  two  ;  to  Sisera  a  prey  of  divers  colors, 
a  prey  of  divers  colors  of  needle- work,  of 
divers  colors  of  needle-work  on  both  sides, 
meet  for  the  necks  of  them  that  take 
the  spoil  ?”  We  wonder  how  a  Hebrew 
would  have  chanted  the  story  of  those 
much  misguided  asses,  the  captains  and 
chief  governors  of  that  most  imperial  ass 
that  ever  was,  Philip  II.,  who  had  pre¬ 
pared  his  armada  as  a  gorgeous  flotilla, 
for  a  very  festival  of  conquest ;  fitting  out 
his  large  fleet  with  soldiers  and  inquisi¬ 
tors,  who  were  to  murder  and  to  havoc 
the  streets  of  London,  and  make  the  sack 
of  Antwerp  pale.  Alas !  they  calculated 
badly.  London  was  all  before  their  anx- 
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ious  eyes.  There  was  velvet,  and  gold, 
and  biiggage,  for  the  triumph — lights  and 
torches  for  the  illumination — when  Lon¬ 
don  should  be  sacked.  Every  captain  had 
received  some  gift  from  the  Prince  to 
make  himself  brave ;  and  lances  so  gor¬ 
geous — ’twas  a  preparation  for  a  triumph, 
not  for  a  war.  And  then  came  t/tat  night, 
and  the  sob  of  the  storm,  and  the  drip  of 
the  mysterious  oars,  and  the  devil-ships 
of  Gianibelli,  and  the  flame,  and  the 
mist,  and  the  tempest ;  and  so — but  w’c 
know  the  rest;  only,  what  w'ould  an  Is¬ 
raelite  have  said  over  such  a  victory  ? 
“  T/io»  breakest  the  ships  of  Tarshish  with 
an  east  wind.” 

These  .are  the  things  in  a  n.ation’s  his¬ 
tory  which  make  a  people  look  up.  These 
are  the  found.ations  of  national  pride  and 
exult.ation.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  in 
many  a  lonely  I^Iethodist  chajiel,  in  many 
a  far  aw.ay  village  cottage,  the  sentiment, 
God  for  England,  is  felt  just  as  truly,  and 
perhaps  as  profoundly,  as  in  the  hearts  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew.  But  these  things 
have  not  entered  into  the  texture  of  our 
national  poetry.  We  have  very  little  of 
what  may  be  ciilled  national  poetry,  and 
what  we  have  does  not  ring  wit  li  the  grand 
sentiment  of  “  (iod  is  with  us,”  the  per- 
|>etu.al  sentiment  of  Hebrewism.  Does 
this  arise,  as  some  h.ave  said,  from  the  fact 
that  Christianity  disclaims  j»atriotism  ? 
We  are  disposeu  in  jiart  to  admit  this — 
that  no  land  ever  has  been  and  ever  c.an 
be  what  Palestine  was  to  the  Jew — and 
hence,  too,  while  he  had  no  epic  poet, 
every  thing  in  his  land  liecarne  ejiical,  and, 
as  we  have  said  and  seen,  all  things  of  in¬ 
stitution  and  of  scenery  became  greatly 
representational. 

Our  history  has  incidents  as  glowing 
and  marvelous,  but  have  we  the  heart 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew  to  recite  the 
story  ?  Why,  it  is  in  the  memory  of  men 
living  now,  and  here — and  only  a  few 
months  since  we  called  our  readers’  atten¬ 
tion  to  it — how  Napoleon  I.  spread  his 
mighty  camp  along  the  hights  of  Bou¬ 
logne,  where  a  hundred  thousand  men 
waited  for  the  moment  when,  bene.ath  the 
leadership  of  the  First  Consul,  they  were 
to  spring  on  England — those  preparations 
were  vast — and  fifty  thousand  men  spread 
along  the  coast  from  Brest  to  Antwerp. 
“  Let  us  be  masters  of  the  channel,”  said 
Napoleon,  “for  six  hours,  and  we  are 
masters  of  the  world.”  Also  the  master 
of  the  French  Mint  received  orders  to 
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strike  a  medal  commemorating  the  con¬ 
quest — and  although  the  die  had  to  be 
broken,  there  are  three  copies  taken ;  two 
are  in  France,  and  one  in  England — the 
Emperor  crowned  with  laurel,  and  the 
inscription  in  French,  “London  taken 
1804.”  But  there  was  One  sitting  in  the 
heavens  who  laughed:  the  Lord  had  them 
in  derision.  He  spoke  unto  them  in  his 
wrath,  and  vexed  them  in  his  sore  dis¬ 
pleasure  ;  for,  alas,  al.as !  Admiral  La 
Touche  Treville,  having  received  orders  to 
put  to  sea,  he  alone  knowing  the  destiny 
of  the  fleet,  fell  sick,  poor  man,  and  died 
just  then  ;  and  there  was  no  head  to  di¬ 
rect,  and  no  hand  to  strike,  and  the  thing 
had  to  be  postponed.  But  Napoleon, 
Emperor  Napoleon,  did  not  give  up;  in 
1805  he  w.as  waiting  still  in  Boulogne  ! 
London  was  not  taken,  to  be  sure,  in  1 804, 
but  it  might  be  in  1805.  He  climl)ed  the 
bights  again  and  again,  and  waited  for 
the  junction  of  the  fleets  ;  but  he  strained 
his  eyes  in  vain — his  admirals  blundered, 
and  so  that  fleet  which  was  to  have  taken 
London,  while  Napoleon  supposed  it  has¬ 
tening  to  Brest,  was  flying  to  Cadiz,  there 
to  mwt  with  Nelson  at  Trafalgar;  and 
so,  in  fact,  London  was  not  taken.  But 
wh.at  would  an  .ancient  Hebrew  have  said? 
He  would  h.ave  said,  “As  we  have  heard, 
BO  have  we  seen  y”  “  (iod  is  known  in  her 
pal.aces  for  a  refuge.  For,  lo,  the  kings 
were  assembled,  they  passed  by  together. 
They  saw  it,  and  so  they  marvelled ;  they 
M’ere  troubled,  and  h.a.sted  away.”  “  We 
have  thought  of  thy  lovingkindness,  O 
God,  in  the  midst  of  thy  temple.”  He 
would  have  sung  as  1  leborah  sang,  “  So 
let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O  Lord  ;  but 
let  them  that  love  Aim  be  as  the  sun  when 
he  goeth  forth  in  his  might.” 

Geography,  we  all  know,  melts  and 
mingles  its  shades  into  those  of  history. 
What  is  that  unaccount.able  charm  of 
places  ?  Wh.at  is  that  strange  law  which 
impels  us  to  visit  the  scenes  of  old  inci¬ 
dent — to  re-|)eoj)le  with  the  past  all  the 
manifold  majesties  and  tendernesses  of 
nature  ?  How  is  it,  we  ask,  and  almost 
vainly  ask,  that  nature  in  herself  only  be¬ 
comes  significant  to  us  by  man  ?  It  is 
every  where  so.  Who  is  insensible 
to  the  power  of  shrines — spots  sacred 
by  the  legends  of  departed  bravery — 
where  the  hero  wrestled  ;  where  the 
maiden  wept ;  where  the  stately  cavalcade 
swept  on.  Tombs  and  temples,  ruins  and 
caves,  and  even  the  lonely  ghyll  and 


I  the  bare  or  scarcely  grassy  rock — how 
!  they  thrill  us.  It  is  so  every  where ; 
the  simplest  village  has  some  story  to 
tell  which  awakens  all  our  interest  in  us. 
How  much  more  is  it  so  with  what  we 
call,  by  an  universal  acknowledgment, 
the  Holy  Land.  The  charm  of  places 
moves  us  even  while  we  read.  Who  can 
read  unmoved  the  story  of  the  grave  of 
Rachel,  and  the  tender  revisiting  of  the 
patriarch  .Jacob  of  the  old  haunts  of  Bethel 
and  Beersheb.a,  and  the  burial  of  the  old 
nurse  Deborah  beneath  the  hill  of  Bethel, 
under  th.at  plaintive  oak,  “  the  Oak  of 
Te.ars,”  (“  Allon-bachuth”)  ?  A  very  in¬ 
teresting  Appendix  to  this  volume  is  the 
visit  of  Dr.  Stanlev,  with  his  young  charge, 
i  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  c<ave  of  ^lach- 
!  pelah,  the  spot  of  those  tender  words  of 
I  .Jacob,  “  There  they  buried  Abraham  and 
I  Sar.ih  his  wife ;  there  they  buried  Isaac 
i  and  Hebek.ah  his  wife ;  and  there  I  buried 
j  Le.ah.”  A  similar  entrance  into  the  charm 
I  of  places  we  have  in  the  description  of  the 
1  halt  of  Jacob  on  his  exile  from  his  father’s 
house. 

“  The  first  halt  of  the  Wanderer  revealed  his 
j  future  dcstiniea  '  The  sun  went  down the 
night  gathered  round ;  he  was  on  the  central 
j  thoroughfare,  on  the  hard  backbone  of  the 
mountains  of  Palestine ;  the  ground  was  strewn 
with  wide  sheets  of  bare  rock  ;  here  and  there 
I  stood  up  isolated  fragments,  like  ancient  Druid- 
I  ical  monuments.  On  the  hard  ground  he  lay 
i  down  for  rest,  and  in  the  visions  of  the  night 
I  the  rough  stones  formed  themselves  into  a  vast 
I  staircase,  reaching  into  the  depth  of  the  wide 
j  and  open  sky,  which  without  any  interruption 
I  of  tent  or  tree,  was  stretched  over  the  sleeper’s 
I  head.  On  that  staircase  were  seen  ascending 
I  and  descending  the  messencrers  of  God ;  and 
j  from  above  there  came  the  Divine  Voice  which 
I  told  the  houseless  wanderer  that,  little  as  he 
I  thought  it,  he  had  a  Protector  there  and  every 
I  where ;  that  even  in  this  bare  and  open  tbor- 
1  oughfarc,  in  no  consecrated  grove  or  cave,  *  the 
I  I.0RD  was  in  this  place,  though  he  knew  it  not’ 

!  '  This  was  Bethel,  the  House  of  God ;  and  this 
was  the  gate  of  Heaven.’  ” 

Do  we  not  read  of  the  army  of  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  that  when  it  came  in  sight  of 
.Jerusalem,  beholding  in  the  distance  its 
turrets  and  fair  fronts,  they  were  so  trans¬ 
ported  with  joy  that  they  gave  such  a 
shout  that  the  very  earth  was  said  to  ring 
again.  Some  such  sensations  stir  within 
us  all  as  we  think  of  the  Holy  Land. 
We  say,  mighty  is  the  charm  of  many  of 
those  places.  One  can  not  reduce  to 
science  the  feelings  which  overwhelm  us. 
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It  was  always  so,  not  less  the  from  days  of 
Abraham,  when  ]\Ielchisedek  met  him  re¬ 
turning  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings, 
and  now,  nor  less  now  than  then.  Seclud¬ 
ed  from  the  rest  of  the  ancient  world  in 
its  nest  of  hills,  it  was  a  small  territory. 
Great  wa.s  the  contrast  between  the  little¬ 
ness  of  Palestine  and  the  vast  empires 
which  hung  upon  its  northern  and  southern 
frontiers.  Small  and  narrow,  from  almost 
any  high  point  in  the  country  its  whole 
breadth  is  visible  ;  from  the  long  walls  of 
the  hills  of  Moab  on  the  east  to  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west.  It  has  been 
well  remarked,  that  one  voice  or  the 
other — that  of  the  mountains  or  the  sea — 
is  perpetually  heard  amidst  the  notes  and 
tones  of  the  Hebrew  poets.  They  seem 
to  respond.  If  on  the  one  side  rose  the 
cry,  “  The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it,”  on 
the  other  rose  the  cry,  “  The  strength  of 
the  hills  is  his  also.”  There  were  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  the  long  ridges  of 
Arabia,  whence  the  first  fathers  of  the 
land,  Abraham  and  Jacob,  wandered  into 
the  country,  and  from  whence  the  camels 
and  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah 
were  once  again  to  pour  in.  There  lay 
the  sea,  whitening  with  the  ships  of 
Tarsliish — sails  of  mighty  ships  which  in 
their  silvery  whiteness  were  flying  as  a 
cloud,  and  as  doves  to  the  windows. 
There  lay  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  which 
should  come  to  the  light  of  Judea.  Thus 
it  was  said,  “I  have  set  Jerusalem  in  the 
midst  of  the  nations  and  of  the  countries 
that  are  round  about  her.”  Every  thing  in 
nature  was  prepared  for  the  stupendous 
symbolisms  and  suggestions  of  poetry. 
Palestine  was  situated  amidst  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Asia ;  the  great  empires,  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  rose  on  the  plains  formed  by 
the  rivers ;  the  mountains  forming  the 
great  watershed  whence  those  rivers  de¬ 
scended,  were  the  haunts  of  the  barbarian 
races  who  descended  to  conquer  and  rav- 
vage  the  rich  and  level  plains  ;  but  from 
the  desert  of  Arabia  to  Hebron  it  ■was 
one  long  -  continued  ascent.  “  To  go 
down  into  Egypt,”  “  To  go  up  into  Ca¬ 
naan,”  were  not  only  common  express¬ 
ions,  but  very  true.  Israel  rose  in  a 
mountain  sanctuary,  and  so  looked  over 
the  world.  “  The  mountain  of  the  Lord’s 
house  was  established  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains,”  exalted  upon  the  top  of  the 
hills.  To  this  all  nations  were  to  flow. 
It  was  a  land  of  mountains.  How  beau¬ 
tiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him 
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that  bringeth  good  tidings !”  The  moun¬ 
tains  were  to  bring  peace  to  the  people  and 
the  hills  righteousness.  What  a  scene 
starts  to  the  eye  as  soon  as  some  of  these 
places  are  mentioned.  And  then  those 
mountain  scenes  gave  majesty  to  the 
conflagrations  of  the  heavens.  Terrible 
were  the  storms  which,  in  streams  of  lire 
and  tones  of  thunder,  broke  over  the 
rocky  and  sandy  waste.  This  was  “  the 
voice  of  the  Lord ;”  the  thunder  heard, 
now  distant,  now  remote.  “  The  God  of 
glory  thundereth,”  one  long-continued  roll. 
“  He  bowed  the  heavens,  and  came  down  ; 
and  darkness  was  under  his  feet.”  He 
“  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.” 
“  The  voice  of  the  Lord  divideth  the 
flames  of  fire.”  “He  looketh  on  the  earth, 
and  it  trembleth ;  he  toucheth  the  hills, 
and  they  smoke.”  “  Therefore  will  not  we 
fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed.”  “  The 
mountains  flow  down  at  thy  presence,  as 
when  the  melting  fire  burnetii,  the  fire 
causeth  the  M'aters  to  boil.”  No  doubt 
the  influence  of  the  sea  is  widely  different 
to  the  influence  of  the  mountains.  The 
sea  is  a  cheerful,  humorous  creature,  co¬ 
quettish  and  cruel,  as  all  coquettes  are ; 
but  if  stern,  plastic.  All  nations,  if  they 
have  been  triumphant  over  time  and  cir¬ 
cumstance,  have  had  to  take  the  sea  into 
their  confidence.  No  nation  has  been 
permanently  great  but  as  she  has  had  a 
large  seaboard.  And  even  I’alestine  had 
its  great  seas  and  rivers ;  but  the  genius 
of  Palestine  dwelt  amidst  the  hills  and 
mountains.  If  tenderness  touches  with 
its  indispensable  charm  these  awful  poems, 
it  is  not  the  tenderness  of  the  soul  caught 
from  “  the  haven  of  ships”  and  tlie  stir 
of  the  peoples,  from  the  gentle  humors 
arising  from  the  spray  of  the  sea  waves, 
or  of  many  tribes  ;  it  is  the  tenderness  of 
that  deep  silence  which  falls  upon  the 
heart  amidst  the  solitude  of  brooding 
hills ;  the  tenderness  of  the  reticent,  not 
less  than  the  passionate  nature ;  the  ten¬ 
derness  of  the  hush  and  the  calm,  not  the 
clash  and  the  contest  of  the  waves  and  the 
storm. 

The  Hebrew  poetry  very  adequately  re¬ 
presents  the  land,  and  soil,  and  race,  from 
whence  it  sprang.  Especially  do  we  see 
this  in  its  entire  divestment  of  humor,  of 
wit,  and  of  satire.  There  are  one  or  two 
exceptions  to  this  generalization,  but  they 
are  so  rare  that  they  confirm  the  rule. 
There  is  an  intense  realism  in  it ;  a  grim 
and  gloomy  grandeur  takes  possession  of 
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many  of  the  features  of  it.  For  the 
Hebrew  had  no  acquaintance,  in  those 
periods  when  that  literature  was  compiled 
which  is  precious  to  us,  with  many  races 
or  many  men.  His  soul  was  indamed 
with,  his  eye  was  fixed  upon,  august,  and 
solemn  and  solitary  truths.  We  are  afraid 
the  rich  raciness  of  what  we  call  genial 
humor,  is  sadly  allied  to  the  graceful  and 
nonchalant  indifference.  There  was  little 
in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  which  could 
be  regarded  as  cheerful.  The  race,  like 
the  patriarchs,  moved  beneath  a  bannered 
vanguard,  which  w.as  always  a  prospect 
and  a  protnise,  and  never  a  possession. 
Hostile  hosts  of  Anakim  perpetually  hung 
round  them ;  there  was  Babylon  in  their 
front,  and  there  was  Egypt  in  their  rear ; 
and  mountain  solitudes  are  not  favorable 
to  the  development  of  humor ;  they  do 
not  nurse  the  artist  faculty  at  all  those 
mountain  majesties  ;  Samuel  would  not  be 
a  pleasant  companion  to  us  after  that 
cheerful  little  exercise  of  hewing  Agag  in 
pieces.  Nor  would  Elijah  be  the  most 
desirable  after  that  entertaining  episode 
upon  Mount  Carmel.  They  accustom  the 
mind  and  heart  to  those  sublime  attrac¬ 
tions  beneath  whose  presence  it  is  regard¬ 
less  of  the  forms  and  the  settings.  There 
is  nothing  ])lastic  in  the  mountain,  it  will 
not  yield  to  you ;  it  will  not  retire  be¬ 
fore  you.  Mountains  hang  a  grandeur 
and  heaviness  before  you.  They  are  like 
the  very  lawgivers  of  nature,  stern  and 
impassive.  Let  the  sun  shine  as  it  will, 
they  never  laugh.  Stem  sentinels,  they 
couch  before  the  inhabitants ;  they  hold 
the  echoes  ;  they  protract  the  thunders  ; 
upon  their  crests  they  first  receive  the 
lightnings,  which  break  harmlessly  there, 
and  scatter  themselves  amidst  the  forests 
of  the  valleys.  When  the  Hebrew  prophet 
or  poet  wanted  the  teachings  which  should 
collect  the  strength  of  his  spirit  against 
the  idolatrous  priest  or  king,  “  he  went 
to  a  cave  and  lodged  there and  when  he 
came  forth,  it  was  not  in  the  graceful, 
playful  spirit  of  a  man  to  whom  words 
and  creeds  are  alike  humorous  vehicles. 
The  sternness  of  the  Semitic  man  was 
fostered  by  the  deeper  sternness  of  nature. 
What  could  we  think  if  one  of  those  wild 
beings  came  before  our  eyes  ? — Samuel,  or 
Amos,  in  his  rough  garment — in  his  eye 
the  wild  spot  of  electric  fire,  terrible  and 
intense  as  that  glory  on  the  face  of  Moses. 
These  were  the  men  who  had  slept — no, 
not  slept,  but  spread  themselves  night  and 


day  on  the  hard  flooring  of  the  cave,  wait¬ 
ing  for  “  the  word  of  the  Lord.”  Could 
you  expect  these  men  to  indulge  you  in 
little  humorous  movements?  As  well 
expect  an  angel  to  be  very  funny.  No; 
there  is  no  humor  in  this  poetry,  any  more 
than  in  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth. 
Directness  of  vision,  the  intense  mystical 
charm  of  nature,  we  say,  destroys  that 
all-encompassing  circularity  of  soul  in 
which  such  grotesquenesses  become  at 
all  possible.  But  in  the  stead  of  this, 
there  was  a  mystical  h.alo  which  did  not 
the  less  glorify  than  it  gloomed  all  nature. 
There  was  no  question  in  those  days  about 
the  supernatural ;  the  people  lived  ever 
within  the  fear  and  presence  of  the  mys¬ 
terious  and  the  invisible.  It  may  be  said 
of  all  of  them,  they  “endured  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible.”  There  is  no  glory, 
or  beauty,  or  benignity  in  nature  when  it 
is  not  so.  All  things  were  sealed  by  in¬ 
finite  significations ;  significations  which 
we  fear  are  lost  to  us  now.  There  was  no 
morbid  horror  of  mysticism.  Poetry  was 
not  fancy.  .  There  was  no  fear  of  its  being 
a  thing  separate  and  cut  off  from  philo¬ 
sophy,  For  that  poetry  was  what  all  true 
poetry  is,  an  entrance  into  the  wisdom 
and  the  spirit  of  the  universe.  It  was  an 
entrance  into  the  “  life  of  things,”  and  into 
the  truth  of  things.  There  was  no  wor¬ 
ship  of  ideology,  or  idolatry  of  ideas, 
which  is  the  last  form  of  Paganism.  At 
the  same  time,  the  ideology  of  the  Hebrew 
narrative  is  miraculous,  and  spiritual 
symbolists  never  have  and  never  will  weary 
of  its  multiform  pictures.  This  la.st  vani¬ 
ty  of  thought  may  have,  and  probably 
has,  deeper  phenomena  than  most  of  its 
professors  know.  It  is,  in  fact,  reason 
feeling  after,  but  not  finding,  the  spiritual 
base  of  things,  either  in  narrative  or  in 
scenery.  The  poetry,  therefore,  of  the 
Hebrews  held  the  keys  to,  as  well  as  the 
stores  of,  the  whole  scenery  of  symbolism. 
Why,  every  thing  in  Palestine  was  a  sha¬ 
dow  and  a  type.  The  kingdom  was  all 
alive  with  spiritual  escutcheonry.  The 
old  book  is  dl  alive  to  us  with  strange 
images  and  words.  And  what  a  wonder¬ 
ful  grief  there  is.  How  we  are  reminded 
of  the  definition  of  soul  given  by  the  won¬ 
derful  blind,  deaf  girl,  Laura  Bridgeman, 
when  she  asked  her  instructor,  “  What  is 
soul  ?”  He  replied  :  “  That  which  thinks, 

feels,  hopes,  loves - ”  “  And  ocAes,” 

she  added  eagerly.  “  And  aches.'’'  They 
are  all  in  the  Hebrew  poet,  but  especially 
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th€  aching.  Ah,  what  pathos !  what  ten¬ 
derness!  The  poet  possesses  himself  of 
every  pictorial  individualization,  say 
again,  personification.  “ Oh,  that  my  head 
were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of 
tears !”  “  Deep  calleth  unto  deep  at  the 
noise  of  thy  waterspouts ;  all  thy  waves 
and  thy  billows  are  gone  over  me.” 

It  is  often  the  c-ase  that  “  Every  inci¬ 
dent  and  word  of  a  narrative  is  fraught 
with  a  double  meaning,  and  earthly  and 
spiritual  images  are  put  one  over  against 
the  other — hardly  to  be  seen  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  version,  but  m  the  original  clearly  in¬ 
tended.”  We  stand  like  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  himself,  upon  the  banks  or  the 
Chebah,  and  see,  by  the  aid  of  those  mar¬ 
velous  hieroglyphs,  the  unseen  world 
coming  into  view.  We  are  afraid  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  spell  the  mystery  ;  visions  upon 
visions  of  revolving  wheels  of  providence, 
and  burning  lamps,  and  interfolding  light¬ 
nings,  and  gleaming  amber,  and  majestic 
natural  creatures;  cherubim  to  carry  for¬ 
ward  Divine  works ;  spirit  and  power 
alive  in  the  royal  lion,  and  the  sacrificial 
and  simple  ox,  and  the  winged  and  far- 
reaching  eagle,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
chief,  the  man.  Then,  as  we  study  these 
vast  symbols,  then  we  see  the  analogy  of 
the  material  and  the  spiritual  world,  all 
coherent  in  texture,  mechanism,  and  de- 
bIot.  We  see  how  “that  was  not  first 
which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natu¬ 
ral  ;  and  afterward  that  which  is  spirit¬ 
ual.” 

“  A  tapestried  tent  to  shade  us  meant 

From  the  brave  o’erhanging  firmament. 
Where  the  blaze  of  the  skies, 

Comes  soft  to  the  eyes, 

Through  the  vail  of  mystical  imageries. 

We  gaze  aloof 
On  the  tissued  roof, 

Where  rime  and  space  are  the  warp  and 
woof, 

Which  the  King  of  kings  as  a  curtain  flings 

O’er  the  dreadfulness  of  created  things.” 

It  is  a  nice  question,  that  of  the  relation 
of  true  poetry  to  art,  the  relation  of  the 
prophet  and  the  seer  to  the  artist.  We 
demand,  as  genius  decays,  rhythmic  ves¬ 
tures,  and  meretricious  adornments  of 
mere  verse.  The  elder  and  most  primeval 
men  cast  these  indignantly  away ;  and 
especially  we  may  believe  that,  in  the 
poets  of  Palestine,  it  was  not  cultivation, 
but  soul,  which  at  once  gave  the  charm  to 
the  measure  and  the  w’ord.  Yet  we  must 
remember  that  all  true  poetry  is  art ;  the 
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soul  consigns  itself  to  music.  Sh.akspeare 
was  quite  uneducated,  but  how  perfect  his 
art  ■was,  if  not  invariably,  then  how  fre¬ 
quently.  Let  us  remember  that  those 
si)lendor8  of  trope  and  figure  on  which 
the  professor  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  expa¬ 
tiates,  and  which  the  little  poetaster  seeks 
to  imitate  and  to  embellish  his  little  phe¬ 
nomena  with,  sprang  hot  and  mighty 
from  the  furnace  of  the  poet’s  genius.  It 
is  thus  with  that  eminent  figure  of  speech 
we  call  personification,  wdth  -which,  be¬ 
yond  any  other  poetry,  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage  abounds,  but  which  gives  highest 
dignity,  and  rapture,  and  ecstasy  to  all 
poetry.  There  is  a  singular  principle 
which  attributes  the  (jualities  of  sex  to  in¬ 
animate  objects.  This  is  one  form  of  that 
stirring  spirit  which  embodies  to  the  eye 
every  form  as  really  living  and  acting. 
Time  would  quite  fail  us  to  point  to  even 
a  thousandth  part  of  the  illustrations  of 
this  •which  might  be  presented  ;  but  per¬ 
sonification  does  wonderfully  reveal  to  us 
the  instinct  in  man  which  seems  to  regard 
all  animate  and  inanimate  nature  as  con¬ 
scious,  active,  and  alive.  The  idea  of 
poetry  as  a  making  or  creating  was  not 
present  to  the  Hebrew ;  no,  it  was  the 
rhythmic  vibration  of  life.  Rhythm  does 
not  mark  the  Hebrew  poetry  except  as 
thought-rhythms  are  to  be  so  regarded  ; 
and  the  careful  study  of  these  opens  one 
of  the  great  doors  of  meaning  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  This  has  been  c.alled  par¬ 
allelism  ;  a  powerful  and  beautiful  con¬ 
cord  of  the  whole  sense,  when  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  the  first  member  of  the  verse  is 
caught  up  and  poured  out  again  in  a  se- 
cx)nd  to  exhaust  itself  thoroughly ;  as  in 
P8.alm  1  ;•  Is.aiah  55  :  6,  7  ;  Isaiah  51:6. 
There  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  parallelism 
in  Solomon’s  Song,  showdng  the  purity 
.and  unity  of  the  marriage  state  depicted 
in  it,  as  compared  with  the  harems  of 
princes — the  beauty  of  the  spotless  bride. 

“  Sixty  they  queens  1 
Eighty  mistresses ! 

And  waiting-maids  without  number ! 

One,  she — my  dove,  my  perfect  one. 

One  I  she  to  her  mother  an  honor. 

Unsullied  she,  to  her  who  bare  her  an  honor. 
The  daughters  beheld  her  and  blessed  her ; 
The  queei'S  and  the  mistresses,  and  they 
praised  her,  saying. 

Who  is  this  that  looketh  forth  as  the  rosy 
morning. 

Fair  as  the  bright  moon,  unsullied  as  the 
burning  sun,  terrible  as  a  bannered 
host  ?” 
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Personification  was,  from  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  not  less  distinct 
in  their  other  productions  than  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  gives  the  ama¬ 
zing  parabolic  jiower  which  is  evident 
not  only  in  the  Scriptures,  but  often  in  a 
very  exaggerated  form,  but  more  frequent¬ 
ly  in  a  very  beautiful  form,  in  the  Talmud. 
We  may  ask  our  readers  to  read  the 
following  beautiful  parable,  in  which  all 
nature  is  represented  alive.  The  citation 
shows  how  parable,  and  poem,  and  person¬ 
ification,  naturally  spoke  in  the  Hebrew 
mind : 

“  David  :  the  Song  or  the  Night. 

“  As  David,  in  his  youthful  days,  was  tend¬ 
ing  his  flocks  on  Bethlehem's  fertile  plains,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  descended  upon  him,  and 
his  senses  were  opened,  and  his  understanding 
enlightened,  so  that  he  could  understand  the 
songs  of  the  night  The  heavens  proclaimed 
the  glory  of  God,  the  glittering  stars  formed 
one  general  chorus,  their  harmonious  melody 
resounded  upon  earth,  and  the  sweet  fullness  of 
their  voices  vibrated  to  its  utmost  bounds. 

“  ‘  Light  is  the  countenance  of  the  Eternal,’ 
sang  the  setting  sun.  ‘  I  am  the  hem  of  his 
garment,’  responded  the  soft  and  rosy  twilight 
The  clouds  gathered  themselves  together,  and 
said,  ‘  We  are  his  nocturnal  tent’  And  the 
waters  in  the  clouds,  and  the  hollow  voices  of 
the  thunders,  joined  in  the  lofty  chorus,  ‘  The 
voice  of  the  Eternal  is  upon  the  waters,  the 
God  of  glory  thundereth  in  the  heavens,  the 
Lord  is  upon  many  waters.’ 

“  ‘  lie  flieth  upon  my  wings,’  whispered  the 
wind;  and  the  gentle  air  added,  am  the 
breath  of  God,  the  aspirations  of  his  benign 
presence.’  ‘  We  hear  the  songs  of  praise,’  said 
the  parched  earth  ;  ‘  all  around  is  praise ;  I  alone 
am  sad  and  silent’  Then  the  falling  dew  re¬ 
plied,  ‘  I  vill  nourish  thee,  so  that  thou  shalt 
be  refreshed  and  rejoice,  and  thy  infants  shall 
bloom  like  the  young  rose.’  'Joyfully  we 
bloom,'  sang  the  refteshed  meads ;  the  full  ears 
of  corn  waved  as  they  sang,  '  We  are  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  Ood,  tJse  hosts  of  God  against  famine.' 

“  ‘  We  bless  thee  from  above,'  said  the  gentle 
moon  ;’  ‘  We,  too,  bless  thee,’  responded  the 
stars ;  and  the  lightsome  grasshopper  chirped, 

‘  ife,  too,  he  blesses  in  the  pearly  dewdrop.’ 

‘  He  quenched  my  thirst,'  said  the  roe ;  ‘  and 
refreshed  me,'  continued  the  stag;  ‘and  grants 
us  our  food,'  said  the  beasts  of  the  forest ; 

‘  and  clothes  my  lambs,’  gratefully  added  the 
sheep. 

“  ‘  He  heard  me,'  croaked  the  raven,  *  when 
I  was  forsaken  and  alone ;’  '  He  heard  me,'  said 
the  wild-goat  of  the  rocks,  ‘when  my  time 
came,  and  I  brought  forth.’  And  the  turtle¬ 
dove  cooed,  and  the  swallow  and  the  other 
birds  joined  the  song,  ‘  We  have  found  our 
nests,  our  houses ;  we  dwell  upon  the  altar  of 
the  Lord,  and  sleep  under  the  shadow  of  his 


wing  in  tranquillity  and  peace.’  'And peace,' 
replied  the  night,  and  echo  prolonged  the  song, 
when  chanticleer  awoke  the  dawn  and  crowed 
with  joy,  ‘  Open  the  portals,  set  wide  the  gates 
of  the  world  I  the  King  of  Glory  approaches. 
Awake  I  arise  I  ye  sons  of  men  ;  give  praises 
and  thanks  unto  the  Lord ;  for  the  King  of 
Glory  approaches.’ 

“  The  sun  arose,  and  David  awoke  from  his 
melodious  rapture.  But,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
the  strains  of  creation’s  harmony  remained  in 
his  soul,  and  daily  he  recalled  them  from  the 
strings  of  his  harp.” 

We  have  before  said  how  Wordsworth 
has  this  great  resemblance  to  the  spirit 
of  Hebrew  poetry  in  his  entrance  into 
nature. 

Dr.  Stanley  devotes  a  large  portion  of 
his  volume  to  the  analysis  of  the  jirophetic 
office  and  character ;  and  if  the  analysis 
is  not  characterized  by  great  profundity^  of 
thought,  or  any  very  wide  or  new  vision, 
it  is  yet  a  very  interesting  and  concise 
statement  of  the  chief  points  of  the  history 
and  influence  of  the  prophetic  office.  He 
attempts  to  bring  before  us  the  schools 
of  the  prophets,  and  the  power  of  the 
prophet  as  a  commanding  teacher  and 
leailer  of  the  people.  He  brings  out  with 
considerable  distinctness  and  force  the 
prophetic  insight  into  the  hum.an  heart ; 
the  close  connection  of  the  projihet  with 
the  thoughts,  hearts,  and  consciences  of 
men  ;  the  consciousness  of  the  presence 
of  God  ;  the  teaching  of  the  future,  con¬ 
stantly  speaking  of  things  to  come  ;  the 
power  of  the  future,  both  for  the  Church 
and  the  individual.  “The  whole  prophetic 
teaching  stakes  itself  on  the  issue  that  all 
will  go  well  with  us  when  once  we  turn. 
The  future  is  every  thing,  the  past  is 
nothing.  The  tuniing,  the  change,  the 
fixing  our  faces  in  the  right  instead  of 
the  wrong  direction,  this  is  the  difficulty, 
the  crisis  of  life ;  but  this  done,  then,  cried 
the  prophet,  ‘  Though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow.’ 
He  will  turn  again,  he  will  have  compas¬ 
sion  upon  us  ;  he  will  subdue  our  iniqui¬ 
ties  ;  and  thou  wilt  cast  all  our  sins  into 
the  depths  of  the  sea.”  Our  writer  has 
not  brought  out  with  sufficient  distinct¬ 
ness  the  power  of  the  Messianic  faith  in 
the  prophets ;  but  their  prospective  and 
predictive  tendencies  are  very  powerfully 
portrayed.  He  says : 

“And  this  token  of  Divinity  extends  (and 
here,  again,  I  speak  quite  irrespectively  of  any 
special  fulfillments  of  special  predictions)  to  the 
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whole  prophetic  order,  in  the  Old  and  New 
Te«tament  alike.  There  is  nothing  which  to 
any  reflecting  mind  is  more  signal  a  proof  of 
the  Bible  being  really  the  guiding-book  of  the 
world’s  history  than  its  anticipations,  predic¬ 
tions,  insight  into  the  wants  of  men  far  beyond 
the  age  in  which  it  was  written.  That  modern 
element  which  we  find  in  it — so  like  our  own 
times,  so  unlike  the  ancient  framework  of  its 
natural  form ;  that  Gentile,  European,  turn  of 
thought — so  unlike  the  Asiatic  language  and 
scenery  which  was  its  cradle ;  that  enforcement 
of  principles  and  duties,  which  for  years  and 
centuries  lay  almost  unperceived,  because  hard¬ 
ly  ever  understood,  in  its  sacred  pages ;  but 
which  we  now  see  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
utmost  requirements  of  philosophy  and  ciriliza- 
tion;  those  principles  of  toleration,  chivalry, 
discrimination,  proportion,  which  even  now  arc 
not  appreciated  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  which 
only  can  be  fully  realized  in  ages  yet  to  come ; 
these  arc  the  unmistakable  predictions  of  the 
Prophetic  spirit  of  the  Bible,  the  pledges  of  its 
inexhaustible  resources." 

Another  quotation  sets  before  us  the 
likeness  of  the  Jewish  prophet  to  the 
more  modem  and  English  preacher. 

“  Oh,  if  the  spirit  of  our  profession,  of  our 
order,  of  our  body,  were  the  spirit,  or  any 
thing  like  the  spirit,  of  the  ancient  Prophets  I 
if  with  us,  truth,  charity,  justice,  fairness  to  op¬ 
ponents,  were  a  passion,  a  doctrine,  a  point  of 
honor,  to  be  upheld,  through  good  report  and 
evil,  with  the  same  energy  as  that  with  which 
we  uphold  our  position,  our  opinions,  our  in¬ 
terpretations,  our  partnerships!  A  distin¬ 
guished  prelate  has  well  said  :  ‘  It  makes  all 
&e  difierence  in  the  world  whether  we  put  the 
duty  of  Truth  in  the  first  place,  or  in  the  se¬ 
cond  place.’  Yesl  that  is  exactly  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  spirit  of  the  world  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Bible.  The  spirit  of  the  world 
asks,^r«f,  ‘Is  it  safe?  is  it  pious?’  tecondly, 
‘  Is  it  true  ?’  The  spirit  of  the  Prophets  ask, 
Jint,  *  Is  it  true  ?’  tecondly,  ‘  Is  it  safe  ?’  The 
spirit  of  the  world  asks, ^rat,  ‘Is  it  prudent?’ 
tecondly,  ‘Is  it  right?’  The  spirit  of  the 
Prophets  ask,^ra?,  ‘Is  it  right?’  tecondly,  ‘  Is 
it  prudent?’  It  is  not  that  they  and  we  hold 
different  doctrines  on  tliese  matters,  but  that  we 
hold  them  in  different  proportions.  What  they 
put  first,  we  put  second  ;  what  we  put  second, 
they  put  first  The  religious  energy  which  we 
reserve  for  objects  of  temporary  and  secondary 
importance,  they  reserved  for  objects  of  eternal 
and  primary  importance.  When  Ambrose  closed 
the  doors  of  the  church  of  Milan  against  the 
blood  stained  hands  of  the  devout  Theodosias, 
he  acted  in  the  spirit  of  a  prophet  When  Ken, 
in  spite  of  his  doctrine  of  the  Divine  right  of 
Kings,  rebuked  Charles  II.  on  his  death-bed  for 
his  long-unrepan  ted  vices,  those  who  stood  by 
were  justly  reminded  of  the  ancient  Prophets 
When  Savonarola,  at  Florence,  threw  the  whole 


energy  of  his  religious  zeal  into  burning  indig¬ 
nation  against  the  sins  of  the  city,  high  and 
low,  his  sermons  read  more  like  Hebrew  pro¬ 
phecies  than  modern  homilies. 

‘‘We  speak  sometimes  with  di.sdain  of  moral 
essays,  as  dull,  and  dry,  and  lifeless.  Dull  and 
dry,  and  lifeless  they  truly  are,  till  the  Pro¬ 
phetic  spirit  breathes  into  them.  But  let  reli¬ 
gious  faith  and  love  once  find  its  chief,  its  pro¬ 
per  vent  in  them,  as  it  did  of  old  in  the  Jewish 
Church — let  a  second  Wesley  arise  who  shall 
do  what  the  Primate  of  his  day  wisely  but 
vainly  urged  as  his  gravest  counsel  on  the  first 
Wesley — that  is,  throw  all  the  ardor  of  a  Wes¬ 
ley  into  the  great  unmistakable  doctrines  and 
duties  of  lifb  as  they  are  laid  down  by  the 
Prophets  of  old  and  by  Christ  in  the  Gospels — 
let  thete  be  preached  with  the  same  fervor  as 
that  with  which  Andrew  Melville  enforced 
Presbyterianism,  or  Laud  enforced  Episcopacy, 
or  W^hitfield  Assurance,  or  Calvin  Predestina¬ 
tion — then,  perchance,  we  shall  understand  in 
some  degree  what  was  the  propelling  energy  of 
the  Prophetic  order  in  the  Church  and  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Israel.’’ 

For  Hebrew  poetry,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  touched,  as  no  other  poetry  and  no 
other  philosophy  h.i8  ever  touched,  the 
hights  of  “  the  great  argument."  When 
Isitac  Taylor  says  that  “  Isaiah  is  our 
master  in  the  school  of  the  highest  rea¬ 
son,"  while  he  does,  perhaps,  accurately 
describe  him,  and  so  place  liim  at  the 
head  of  even  Hebrew  bards,  he  also,  in 
fact,  gives  to  us  the  most  appropriate 
designation  of  Hebrew  poetry  in  general. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  highest  truth  of  which 
the  human  reason  is  capable,  taught  by 
analogy ;  analogy,  however,  which  does 
not  climb  by  long  processes,  or  wind  its 
way  by  difficult  and  dark  defiles  of  argu¬ 
ment  ;  a  single  stroke  reveals  a  continent 
of  truth.  This  separates  the  poetry  of 
Palestine  from  the  poetry  of  other  nations 
and  other  ages.  It  is  never  the  poetry  of 
mere  metaphor,  or  description,  or  simile 
alone — all  these  stand  related  to  highest 
spiritual  purjioses ;  they  are  .all  compari¬ 
sons,  or  keys  to  causes ;  and  these  touch  a 
far  higher  strain — it  is  all  analogy,  but  in  a 
far  higher  key  than  liutler.  In  Hebrew 
poetry  analogy  runs  through  all  the  whole 
range  of  poetic  figure,  from  similitude  up 
to  j)hilo8ophic<al  truth.  This  was  the  mode 
in  which  truth  was  presented  to  the  mind. 
The  abstract,  that  is,  truth  as  truth,  the 
law  of  truth,  was  never  presented  un¬ 
vailed  ;  but  the  metaphor  became,  on  the 
tongue  of  the  prophet-poet,  a  key  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  law.  The  poet  knew 
— shall  we  say,  rather  that  tne  Divine 
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mind  knew  ?  that  man  can  not  grasp  truth 
except  in  relations.  It  is  true,  it  is 
gloriously  true,  that  the  poetry  of  Pales¬ 
tine  deals  with  the  universal  truths  which 
govern  the  world ;  but  they  are  not  pre¬ 
sented  in  mathematical  forimilae — they  are 
vailed ;  for,  indeed,  that  is  also  true  of 
truth  in  form,  which  God  said  to  Moses 
of  himself.  “  There  shall  no  man  see  my 
face  and  live.”  Ko;  and  is  it  not  so  as 
man  attempts  to  know  the  truth  of  law 
without  the  mystic  medium,  and  to  ap¬ 
prehend  it  as  such,  the  true  man  dies 
within  him  ?  What  does  he  become  ? 
Wisdom  of  old  was  represented  with  the 
golden  belt — something,  indeed,  of  the 
Cestus  of  Venus  —  to  show  that  they 
who  would  instruct  mankind  must  com¬ 
mence  by  attracting;  for,  indeed,  it  is 
not  only  true  that  the  8j)ell  of  wis 
dom,  in  its  own  form  and  essence,  is 
not  only  too  feeble  a  magnet  for  the  sen- 
smalized  many,  it  needs  the  holy  lure,  the 
hallowed  image,  the  rhythmic  and  the 
choral  tone  and  hymn  to  sweep  round  the 
soul  of  the  listener  by  magic  influences, 
and  so  to  attract  to  its  glowing  lessons. 
Thus  analogy  is  seized  to  teach  and  to 
subdue,  but  with  a  vigor  which  distinctly 
reveals  how  keen  and  clear  was  the  truth 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  remember  that  much 
most  clear  to  the  writer  is  dark  to 
us.  The  sounds  and  signs  of  the  Hebrew’ 
poets  are,  indeed,  “  dark  sayings  upon  the 
narp”  now’ ;  but  is  not  .all  poetry  that — a 
dark  saying  upon  the  harp  ?  The  soul, 
full  of  gloom  and  melancholy,  broods  and 
dreams.  It  is  night  in  the  soul.  The  soul 
chafes,  and  frets,  and  fears ;  then  it  betakes 
itself,  in  those  first  lone  Oriental  ages,  to 
the  harp ;  in  these  to  the  pen  ;  the  pen  of 
to-day  is  the  exact  counterp.art  of  the  harp 
in  the  times  of  old.  Speech  freshens  and 
clears.  The  harpist  of  old  dashed  his 
fingers  over  the  wires,  and  divine  impulses 
rushed  along  the  soul.  Elisha,  although 
he  has  left  us  no  poetical  writings,  yet 
nee<led  the  harp  and  the  minstrel  to  call 
forth  his  i)ower8 ;  and  in  David  sacred  mu¬ 
sic  was  his  condition,  it  would  seem,  in 
sacred  song.  How  is  it  that  we  say  so 
often  of  things,  “Half  is  mine  and  half  is 
thine”  ?  We  can  do  nothing  w’ithout  the 

Een,  or  w’ithout  s|)eech  ;  “  w’e  sit  alone  and 
eep  silence,”  and  the  mists  settle  before 
us  and  upon  us ;  but,  like  “  the  arrow’s 
of  God,”  which  of  old  “cleaved  a  way 
through  the  midst  of  the  rivers,”  so  it  is 


w’ith  harp,  and  pen,  and  speech.  It  seems 
to  assure  us  that  some  presence  is  stand¬ 
ing  by  us  and  before  us  to  help  the  birth 
of  the  thing  which,  being  unborn,  is  a  bur¬ 
den  to  us,  but  which,  being  bom,  is  to  re¬ 
lieve,  to  lighten  over  us,  and  to  bless  us. 
Yes  ;  ever  w’e  say,  when  highest  impulses 
are  in  us,  “  Half  is  mine  and  half  is  thine.” 
This  is  w’ell  set  forth  in  many  of  the 
phrases  of  the  Hebrew  poets  ;  for  in¬ 
stance  :  “  The  burden  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord.”  “The  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
mighty  upon  him.”  We  do  not  think 
other  poets  ever  felt  it  in  the  same  degree 
in  which  those  men  felt  it,  but  we  suppose 
all  true  poets  have  felt  it  more  or  less : 
“  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  mighty  upon 
them.”  We  have  often  thought  of  Saul 
as  revealing  to  us  much  of  a  nature  on 
w’hich  lay  the  burden,  unable,  however,  to 
wield  its  own  pow’ers ;  for,  for  all  spiritual 
health,  “  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  must  be 
subject  to  the  prophet.”  What  is  that 
oppression  of  being  we  call  insanity  ? 
Surely  it  is  only  spiritual  congestion. 
Surely  it  is  pent-up  and  unrelieved  being. 
Hence,  if  w’e  can  not  use  the  harp  our¬ 
selves,  let  us  send  for  David.  Music  is  a 
kind  of  spiritual  chloroform.  Oh !  those 
daughters  of  music  !  those  daughters  of 
music !  the  wonderful  spirits  of  the  key, 
.and  the  note,  the  bar,  the  wire,  and  the 
w’ord  !  What  is  it — what  is  it  we  unloose 
when  W’e  c.all  for  them  and  they  come, 
and  their  w’onderful  draperies  steal  and 
wind  through  all  secret  places,  like  spiri- 
tu.al  ether,  finding  out  all  the  vaults  and 
crypts ;  throw’ing  light  upon  all  the  dark 
people  of  the  soul ;  opening  the  gates  of 
the  prison-houses,  w’here  the  comforters 
lay  confined  and  chained,  till  they  started 
up  one  by  one,  and  stepped  forth  one  by 
one,  and  the  liberated  soul  felt  the  light¬ 
ness  and  the  brightness,  and  a  rush  of 
emotion  set  free  the  rivers  of  thought  ? 
Does  not  all  Hebrew  poetry  seem  to  be 
alternately  the  burden  and  the  blessed¬ 
ness?  Is  there  not  a  divine  insanity  visi¬ 
ble  in  all  ?  Turning,  then,  to  the  divine 
and  celestial  radiance  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
well  may  we  say  : 

“  There  be  none  of  Music’s  daughters  with  a 
magic  like  to  thee.” 

In  something  the  same  way  in  which  we 
also  expel  our  demons  by  prayer,  still  say¬ 
ing  w’hile  W’e  pray,  “Half  is  mine,  and 
half  is  thine or  in  some  such  way  as  the 
misty  and  the  dark  clears  before  our  eyes. 
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by  a  divine  actinitm^  and  we,  cast  like  a 
Bedouin  upon  our  carpet  in  the  dark 
vault,  resume  a  divine  iovfulness,  and 
rush  before  the  chariot  of  Ahab  into  the 
entering  of  Jezreel.  And  so  all  divine 
poetry  is  to  us — the  whole,  admirably  and 
wonderfully,  is  to  us — “  Love,  the  bread 
of  life ;  work,  the  salt  of  life ;  poetry,  the 
ideal,  the  sweetness  of  life;  faith,  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  life.” 

All  persons  accustomed  to  lecturing  or 
public  speaking,  will  have  noticed  that  in 
the  course  of  their  wanderings  they  meet 
with  two  audiences.  There  is  a  plain, 
uneducated  audience,  unpolished,  but  un¬ 
conventionalized,  to  whom  if  you  would 
speak,  you  must  present  your  speech  in 
sharp,  short,  fiery  sentences ;  in  words 
that  flash  instantly,  and  in  the  flash  con¬ 
vey  and  reveal.  We  have  little  of  this 
order  of  eloquence  now ;  but  where  it  is, 
and  where  it  meets  its  proper  audience,  it 
kindles,  till  the  whole  people  are  are  borne 
along  on  the  blaze  and  the  passion  of  it. 
The  feelings  of  the  people  become  ungov¬ 
ernable  ;  they  are  clasped  and  borne  along 
by  irrepressible  emotion ;  they  shout,  they 
cheer.  The  building  in  which  the  oration 
rings,  shakes  with  the  peal  of  rapture  and 
of  praise.  True,  after  it  is  all  over,  you 
meditate  that  the  people  who  yielded 
themselves  to  the  fervor  of  this  furor  were 
a  simple  kind  of  folk,  much  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  follow  their  feelings  than  to  in¬ 
quire  for  the  verdicts  of  cultured  under¬ 
standings  ;  but  then  the  orator  probably 
reflected  to  himself,  that  the  strength  of 
his  speech  also  was  not  in  his  culture,  but 
in  his  soul ;  that  he  and  his  audience  capti 
vated  each  other  by  their  possession  of  the 
over  soul ;  they  took  fire  not  by  their  stu¬ 
died  art,  but  by  their  great  sympathies ; 
and  the  voice  of  the  orator,  as  it  rose  aloft, 
was  like  a  wind  amidst  the  trees,  or 
sweeping  down  the  dark  hills  ;  very  fine, 
indeed,  but  dependent,  too,  upon  the  trees 
and  the  moun^ns ;  the  wind  had  a  voice 
in  itself,  but  the  trees  and  mountains 
awakened  the  echo.  There  is  another 
speaker,  and  there  is  another  audience ;  an 
audience  intensely,  too  intensely  capable 
of  appreciating,  but  incapable  of  applaud- 
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ing.  The  speaker  who  would  succeed 
must  cut  his  sentences  like  cameos,  and 
work  all  the  separate  parts  of  his  figures 
together,  till  they  have  the  exquisiteness 
of  mosaics.  He  makes  a  slip  of  one  word ; 
it  is  fatal  to  him  in  the  estimation  of  his 
audience.  Ilis  audience  listens  with  a 
fine,  hesitating,  critical  ear,  much  more 
pleased  with  the  sense  of  propriety  than 
the  sense  of  power.  It  never  yields  itself 
until  it  is  taken  possession  of ;  and  con¬ 
ventionalism  is  a  fine  antidote  to  the  being 
taken  possession  of.  This  audience  appre¬ 
ciates  clever  reading  more  than  lofty  pas¬ 
sion,  and  clear  lines  more  than  cloudy  and 
mystic  glories.  These  two  audiences, 
alive  now  in  our  age,  and  usually  to  be 
found  in  many  past  ages,  sufficiently  re¬ 
present  the  two  stages  of  poetry ;  poetry 
m  its  primeval  age — the  age  before  the 
reign  of  Horace  and  of  art,  when,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  art  of  poetry ;  for  poetry  of 
course  precedes  the  art,  even  as  the  social 
man  precedes  law  and  society — and  poetry 
in  the  artist  age,  M  hen  the  sensations  are 
placed  in  the  cabinet,  and  kept,  and  turn¬ 
ed  over,  and  M'hen  mighty  heavings  of 
heart  give  place  to  pretty  little  pictures, 
and  the  rapture  and  the  frenzy  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  fine  eye  for  critical  analysis, 
and  the  power  to  review  a  fine  poem,  and 
to  demonstrate  its  deficiencies,  is  even 
far  more  than  to  write  it.  In  the  poetry 
of  Palestine,  in  Hebrew  poetry,  we  are 
brought  into  the  presence  of  the  first  of 
these  two  ;  and  if  such  a  plain  illustration 
as  that  we  have  used  may  serve,  then  let 
it  serve  to  illustrate  the  poetry  of  Judea 
and  the  poetry  of  Greece,  the  poetry  of 
passion  and  of  truth,  and  the  poetry  of 
culture  and  of  form.  The  storm-lit  and 
phosphorescent  sea  may  image  to  us  the 
one  ;  the  clear,  calm,  cold,  glacial  moun¬ 
tain,  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars, 
may  seem  to  us  the  type  of  the  other. 
The  first  a  grand,  sonorous,  and  inadjec- 
tived  W’orld,  where  every  thing  is  nomina¬ 
tive  and  intense  in  action ;  a  speculative 
lens  before  which  all  things  turn  into  the 
qualities  of  bodies,  may  seem  to  us  a  type 
of  the  last. 
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DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OF  SCOTLAND.* 


The  Domettic  Annals  of  Scotland  is  a 
contribution  to  a  class  of  historical  works 
for  which  the  literary  appetite  of  our  age 
shows  no  small  craving.  The  days  have 
gone  by  when  history  disdained  to  take 
notice  of  any  one  of  lower  station  than  a 
prime  minister  or  a  general.  The  tricks  of 
diplomacy,  the  campaigns  of  armies,  the 
conduct  of  sieges,  are  not  now  held  to 
constitute  the  life  of  a  nation ;  if  we  would 
understand  what  a  people  really  have  been 
and  are,  we  must  know  their  manners  and 
customs ;  we  must  sec  the  houses  in  which 
they  lived,  the  roads  on  which  they  tra¬ 
veled,  the  towns  where  they  made  their 
markets ;  we  must  learn  how  they  employ¬ 
ed  their  time,  how  they  were  clothed,  what 
they  ate  and  drank,  what  they  believed, 
what  they  hoped,  what  they  did,  and  what 
they  refrainca  from  doin^.  The  plays  of 
Sh^espearc  and  the  fictions  of  Scott,  it 
has  been  somewhat  paradoxically  but  truly 
said,  are  truer  histories  than  most  books 
that  bear  the  name.  They  give  at  least 
an  ideal  picture  of  life  and  manners,  and 
vividly  reproduce  past  peoples  and  ways 
— the  old  national  life  in  all  its  manifold 
phases. 

But  information  of  this  kind  is  not 
easily  to  be  found.  It  must  be  hunted 
out  in  the  by-paths  and  out-of-the-way 
comers  of  literature.  The  historian  must 
dive  into  pamphlets  and  poems,  into  letters 
and  diaries,  into  inventories  and  registers, 
in  which  careful  housewives  “  chronicled 
small  beer”  and  other  things  of  equally 
high  moment;  he  must  dwell  amid  the 
dust  and  debris  of  great  libraries,  poke 
into  family  charter  chests,  and  peer  into 
papers  not  looked  at  for  centuries ;  and 
even  aRer  the  materials  are  found,  it  is  not 
every  one  who  can  use  them.  •  To  most 
men  it  appears  a  hopeless  task,  out  of  such 
tangled  waft  and  woof  to  weave  a  web  on 
which  will  be  fairly  pictured  the  lives, 

•  DometHe  AnnaU  of  Scotland  from  the  Reforina 
tion  to  the  JtebeUion  of  1745.  By  Robert  CnAM- 
BER8,  F.RS.B.,  etc.  8  toIb.  8ro.  W.  &  R.  Cham¬ 
ber,  Edinburgh  and  London.  1868-61.  | 
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and  loves,  and  labors  of  the  past.  The 
poetical  faculty  is  needed  for  such  a  task ; 
but  to  him  who  is  possessed  of  that  divine 
gift,  visions  of  the  past  will  rise  out  of 
every  ancient  document,  and  in  his  pic¬ 
tured  pages  he  will  show  to  his  delighted 
readers  the  very  men  and  manners  of  a 
bygone  time. 

Mr.  Chambers’  work  is  a  valuable  step¬ 
ping-stone  to  such  a  history.  The  reading 

Eublic  are  greatly  indebted  to  both  the 
rothers  who  bear  this  well-known  name, 
in  their  double  capacity  of  publishers  and 
authors.  As  publishers,  they  were  among 
the  first  to  understand  the  power  of  cheap¬ 
ness  in  literature ;  and  to  their  enterprise 
it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  that  treatises 
I  of  a  high  class,  both  in  science  and  letters, 
have  been  brought  down  to  the  level  of 
the  masses.  To  their  honor,  too,  it  must 
be  said  that  in  all  their  serials  they  have 
had  scrupulous  regard  to  morality.  No 
I  passage  is  to  be  found  in  them  which  can 
not  be  read  in  the  family  circle.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  systematic  exclusion  of  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment  and  sympathy  gives  a 
dry,  worldly  tone  to  much  of  their  litera¬ 
ture,  which  we  can  not  but  regard  as  a 
serious  drawback.  As  authors,  they  have 
shown  their  large  and  varied  accomplish¬ 
ments  by  their  books  of  travels,  of  history, 
of  antiquities,  of  almost  every  thing  under 
the  sun.  And  whatever  they  have  done, 
they  have  done  creditably,  never  rising  to 
the  hi^ht  of  great  authors,  but  always 
exhibiting  painstaking  industry,  liberality 
of  opinion,  and  common  sense. 

The  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland  oc¬ 
cupy  three  closely-printed  large  octavo 
volumes.  They  were  originally  designed 
to  extend  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Revolution ;  but  in  the  third  volume  the 
latter  boundary  is  overstepped,  and  the 
record  brought  down  to  the  Rebellion  of 
1745.  Mr.  Chambers  informs  us  in  his 
preface,  that  as  history  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  confined  itself  to  political  persons 
and  transactions,  it  was  his  ambition  to 
detail  the  domestic  annals  of  his  country, 
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to  lay  bare  “  the  series  of  occurrences  be¬ 
neath  the  region  of  history^ ;  the  effects  of 
passion,  superstition,  and  ignorance  in  the 
people  ;  the  extraordinary  natural  events 
which  disturbed  their  tranquility ;  the 
calamities  which  affected  their  well-being, 
the  traits  of  false  political  economy  by 
which  that  well-being  was  checked  ;  and 
generally  those  things  whjph  enable  us  to 
see  how  our  forefathers  thought,  felt,  and 
suffered,  and  how,  on  the  whole,  ordinary 
life  looked  in  their  days.”  In  carrying 
out  this  plan,  he  is  frequently  compelled  to 
go  beyond  the  homestead,  and  record 
events  which  were  transacted  upon  a 
larger  stage ;  and,  accordingly,  he  gives 
us  many  glimpses  of  the  national  as  well 
as  of  the  domestic  life  of  our  ancestors.  ,He 
expresses  the  hope — and  we  think  he  was 
entitled  to  do  so — that,  from  the  large  in¬ 
duction  of  facts  which  he  has  made,  gene¬ 
ral  principles  may  be  deduced  which  will 
be  of  service  to  the  political  economist, 
tbe  phvsician,  the  naturalist,  and  the  di¬ 
vine.  In  truth,  that  must  be  a  sorry  col¬ 
lection  of  historical  events  which  does  not 
reveal  the  operation  of  some  universal 
laws ;  for  amid  all  the  ch.anges  which  are 
continually  going  on,  we  may  always  de¬ 
tect  a  repetition  of  the  same  cj^cles,  and 
within  these,  and  forming  their  center, 
a  something  that  is  unchanging  and  un¬ 
changeable. 

The  AnnaU  begin  at  the  stormy  and 
eventful  period  of  the  Reformation,  when 
society  was  seething  up  under  the  pas¬ 
sions  which  that  great  religious  struggle 
had  evoked.  Nor  was  the  struggle  over 
when  the  Parliament,  in  1560,  accepted 
the  Reformed  Confession,  and  declar^  it 
a  crime  to  be  present  at  a  mass.  A  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  people  re¬ 
mained  attached  to  the  ancient  faith ;  and 
even  those  who  had  become  Protestants 
found  themselves  unable  all  at  once  to 
throw  off  their  Romish  prejudices,  and 
discontinue  practices  to  which  they  had 
been  trained  from  their  childhood.  They 
went  in  pilgrimage  to  famous  shrines, 
they  believed  in  the  virtues  of  consecrat¬ 
ed  wells,  they  performed  superstitious 
rites  at  births  and  bridals,  and  had 
wakes  and  dirges  for  the  dead.  Above 
all,  they  remained  attached  to  the  amuse¬ 
ments  which  the  ancient  Church  had 
fostered.  The  modern  drama  owes  its 
origin  to  the  priesthood,  who  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  perform  plays  called  “myste¬ 
ries”  and  “  moralities,”  partly  for  the 
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instruction  and  partly  for  the  amusement 
of  their  flocks.  These  plays  were  founded 
upon  Bible  incidents ;  and,  though  they 
appear  to  us  to  be  a  burlesque  upon  all 
sacred  things,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  horri¬ 
ble  outrage  upon  both  religion  and  morali¬ 
ty,  were  yet  acted  in  all  seriousness,  and 
generally  upon  a  Sunday.  Ixing  after  the 
Reformation  such  plays  were  still  per¬ 
formed,  and  sometimes  still  upon  a  Sun¬ 
day  ;  for  the  people  saw  no  harm  in  this, 
and  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  that 
it  might  be  allowed.  But  the  Reformed 
ministers  had  now  begun  to  entertain 
stricter  notions  of  the  day  of  rest,  and 
forbade,  on  that  day,  the  performance  of 
plays. 

The  people  had  their  own  sports  mod¬ 
eled  in  some  measure  after  those  of  the 
Church,  but  naturally  more  rude  and  bois¬ 
terous.  The  chief  among  these  were 
rude  dramatic  games,  called  Robin  Hood 
and  Little  John,  the  Abbot  of  Unreason, 
and  the  Queen  of  May.  These  games 
were  held  upon  a  Sunday,  in  the  merry 
month  of  May.  A  grave  burgher  was 
chosen  by  his  fellows  to  pl.ay  the  part  of 
the  English  outlaw,  another  to  personate 
his  faithful  squire  ;  if  they  refused  to  don 
a  fantastic  dress  and  “make  sports  and 
jocosities”  for  the  people,  they  were 
mulcted  in  a  sum  of  money ;  if  they 
agreed,  they  must  represent  the  robbing 
of  rich  bishops,  the  pummeling  of  fat 
friars,  and  the  deliverance  of  poor  widows, 
in  the  presence  of  their  fellows  assembled 
on  the  town-common.  But  there  were 
other  sports,  designed  to  give  vent  to  a 
different  humor.  It  is  the  nature  of  man 
to  love  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  his  supe¬ 
riors.  In  the  present  day.  Punch  holds  up 
for  our  laughter  the  highest  and  gravest 
personages  of  the  realm.  Three  hundred 
years  ago,  our  ancestors  gratified  the  same 
humor  by  their  high  jinks  of  the  Lord  of 
Inobedience  and  the  Abbot  of  Unreason, 
in  which  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  and  State  were  exhibited  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  most  ridiculous.  The  wo¬ 
men,  too,  must  have  their  own  aniuse- 
1  nients,  for  they  could  scarcely  take  part  in 
I  the  wild  frolics  of  the  men.  They  chose 
j  their  Queen  of  May,  and  joining  hand  in 
:  hand  round  the  trees  which  were  just 
bursting  into  leaf,  sung  their  gl.ad 

“  Hey  trix,  trim  go  trix,  under  the  greenwood 
tree.” 

These  sports  were  known  in  England  as 
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well  as  Scotland  ;  .and  this  age,  which  has 
in  a  great  measure  abjured  all  roystering 
and  fun,  can  hardly  conceive  the  love 
which  the  people  had  for  them.  For  the 
day,  every  thing  else  must  be  abandoned. 
The  hours  were  sacred  to  fun.  Bishop 
Latimer  tells  us  how  once,  coming  npon  a 
town  when  it  was  a  holiday,  he  could  not 
find  an  audience  to  preach  to.  “  This  is  a 
busy  day  with  us,”  said  the  people,  “  we 
can  not  hear  you.  It  is  Robin  Hood’s 
day.  The  parish  are  gone  abroad  to 
gather  for  Robin  Hood.  I  pray  you  hinder 
them  not.”  “  I  was  fain,”  says  the  bishop, 
“  to  give  place  to  Robin  Hood.  I  thought 
my  rochet  should  have  been  regarded 
though  I  were  not;  but  it  would  not 
serve.  It  was  fain  to  give  way  to  Robin 
Hood’s  men.” 

Kven  before  the  Reformation  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  prohibiting  these 
plays,  probably  because  they  were  now 
employed  to  turn  the  clergy  into  ridicule, 
when  they  could  not  so  well  afford  to  be 
laughed  at.  He  this  as  it  may,  the  Re¬ 
formers  set  their  face  against  them  too, 
probably  bec.au8e  they  were  performed  on 
a  Sunday,  and  did  not  harmonize  with  the 
growing  seriousness  of  the  age.  But 
neither  Acts  of  Parliament  nor  Acts  of 
Assembly  could  put  down  the  frolics  of 
the  people.  1561  a  riot  was  caused  in 
Edinburgh  by  an  attempt  to  stop  a  Robin 
Hood  procession ;  and  when  one  of  the 
rioters  was  to  be  hanged,  a  rescue  was 
effected  by  the  craftsmen,  who  “  dang 
down  the  gibbet  and  broke  it  in  pieces,” 
“  dang  up  the  Tolbooth  door  perforce,” 
set  not  only  the  condemned  man  free,  but 
all  his  jail  companions,  and  finally  com¬ 
pelled  the  magistrates  to  grant  them  a 
pardon  for  their  outrage.  In  1572,  during 
a  severe  dearth,  a  journalist  specially 
notes  that  the  people  comforted  themselves 
in  May  with  their  old  pastimes.  Even 
the  elders  and  deacons  of  the  Reformed 
Church  were  not  always  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  be  present  at  the  popular 
games;  and  until  the  close  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  we  find  the  Assembly  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  existence  of  the  evil,  and 
utleritig  its  threatenings  against  it.  The 
authority  of  the  Church  appears  to  have 
finally  prevailed,  for  all  such  sports  have 
long  since  disappeared  in  Scotland.  In 
Englatid  they  lingered  longer.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  James 
VI.  and  I.,  of  facetious  memory,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  revive  them  by  his  Book  of  Sports. 


Some  of  them  continue  still ;  and  the 
Queen  of  the  May,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  touching  of  Tennyson’s  poems,  has 
invested  one  of  them  with  a  new  interest. 

The  amusements  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  would  scarcely  be  suitable  for  the 
nineteenth.  But  is  it  not  to  be  regretted 
that  the  ancient  holidays  and  the  ancient 
sports  have  disappeared,  without  any 
others  being  substituted  in  their  place  ? 
The  age  in  which  we  live  is  consecrated  to 
toil ;  and  though  more  prosperous  than 
those  which  have  preceded  it,  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable  if  it  be  happier.  With  the 
mechanic  it  is  only  toil,  toil  for  ever. 
The  only  day  when  the  whirl  of  the  mill 
ceases,  and  the  hammer  rings  not  on  the 
anvil,  and  the  shuttle  flies  not  athwart  the 
loom,  is  the  one  in  seven,  which,  if  sacred 
to  rest,  should  be  sacred  also  to  religion. 
When  comes  the  day  when  the  artisan  can 
don  his  best  attire,  and  repair  to  our  green 
fields,  or  steam  down  our  noble  rivers,  or 
meet  with  his  fellows  on  the  common  to 
join  in  some  athletic  game  or  some  harm¬ 
less  frolic  ?  '  In  the  olden  time  the  Church 
had  her  festiv.als,  which,  though,  nominal¬ 
ly  designed  for  devoiion,  were  really  used 
for  recreation.  In  Roman  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries  it  is  so  at  the  present  hour.  In  Pro¬ 
testant  Britain  alone  is  there  no  break  in 
the  ceaselessness  of  labor,  no  oasis  in  the 
wilderness  of  “  work  on,  work  on.”  Why 
should  it  be  so?  Why  should  Protest¬ 
antism  not  do  that  honestly  which  Popery 
does  dishonestly — give  holidays  to  the 
people  which  will  not  be  holy  days  ? 
There  is  work  here  for  some  philanthropist 
to  do ;  and  when  it  is  done,  the  present 
tendency  to  break  in  upon  the  sanctity  of 
of  Sabbath  will  be  weakened,  if  not  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Mr.  Chambers  enables  us  to  trace  very 
clearly  the  history  and  effects  of  some  of 
the  superstitions  of  the  land.  The  belief 
in  witchcraft  was  a  world-wide  supersti¬ 
tion.  In  this  matter  Scotland  was  not 
wiser,  nor  was  it  less  wise,  than  its  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  cardinals  and  bishops  who 
assembled  at  Trent,  the  doctors  who  were 
convened  at  Dort,  the  divines  who  sat  at 
Westminster,  all  possessed  the  same  un¬ 
wavering  faith  in  witches  and  all  kinds  of 
diablerie.  The  laity  believed  at  least  as 
firmly  as  the  clergy  ;  and  there  is  no  more 
painful  chapter  in  the  history  of  human 
progress,  than  that  which  relates  the  tor¬ 
ments  and  burnings  to  which  multitudes 
of  ill-favored  old  women  were  subjected 
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under  the  suspicion  of  this  crime.  The 
most  curious  thing  is,  that  many  of  these 
unhappy  hags  believed  themselves  to 
be  witches,  in  league  with  the  devil,  and 
possessed  of  the  hellish  powers  which 
were  attributed  to  them.  The  revelations 
which  some  of  them  made,  even  when 
not  subjected  to  torture  (though  this  was 
applied  with  fearful  frequency  and  se¬ 
verity,)  proves  that  they  were  either 
laboring  under  a  singular  hallucination, 
or  that  they  had  a  strange  pride  in  the 
character  which  was  assigned  to  them, 
for  which  they  were  ready  to  brave  the 
fagot  and  the  fire.  It  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  ancient  witches  were  persons 
affected  more  or  less  with  insanity,  for 
we  know  that  the  peasantry  to  the  present 
day  re^rd  such  persons  with  superstitious 
awe.  vVhen  there  were  no  asylums,  and 
no  Lunacy  Bills,  every  parish  would  have 
its  idiot,  its  maniac,  or  at  least  its  imbe¬ 
cile,  sauntering  about ;  and  these,  dreaded 
and  disliked,  would  naturally  fall  under 
the  suspicion  of  being  the  cause  of  the 
murrains  that  wasted  the  cattle,  and  the 
blights  that  fell  upon  the  com. 

The  statute  under  which  all  the  subse¬ 
quent  cases  of  withcrafl  were  tried  Avas 
passed  in  1562.  It  enacted  that  “nae 
person  take  upon  hand  to  use  ony  manner 
of  witchcraft^  sorcery,  or  necromancer, 
nor  give  themselves  forth  to  have  ony  sic 
craft  or  knowledge  thereof,  there-through 
abusing  the  people  also,  that  “  nae  jH*r- 
son  seek  ony  help,  response,  or  consulta¬ 
tion  at  ony  sic  users  or  abusers  of  witch¬ 
crafts,  .  .  .  under  the  pain  of  death." 
This  statute  was  not  allowed  to  lie  idle  ; 
and,  for  nearly  two  centuries  afterward, 
it  was  having  its  victims  almost  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  the  statutes  against  murder,  rob¬ 
bery,  and  thefl. 

In  1576,  we  find  a  woman  named  Dun¬ 
lop  tried  for  witchcraft.  She  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  prescribing  cures  for  her 
sick  neighbors,  and  declared  she  got  all 
her  knowledge  from  a  man,  Keid,  who 
had  been  killed  at  Pinkie  nearly  thirty 

J^ears  before,  who,  she  affirmed,  frequent- 
y  met  her,  and  conversed  with  her. — 
{AnnaUi  vol.  i.,  p.  107.)  In  all  proba¬ 
bility,  this  was  simply  a  case  of  spectral 
illusion ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  poor  wo¬ 
man  was  burned.  Alison  Pearson  was 
a  noted  druggest,  and  so  famed  for  her 
cures,  that  she  at  one  time  had  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews  under  her  care. 
•  She  1^,  however,  was  haunted  by  spcc- 
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ters,  whom  she  believed  to  be  visitants 
from  Elfhame  ;  and  so  she  was  burned  as 
a  witch. — (Vol.  i.,  p.  183.)  But  there 
were  witches  who  could  kill  as  well  as 
cure — inflict  evil  as  well  as  remove  it — 
and  most  of  the  trials  for  witchcraft  arose 
from  suspicions  of  this  kind.  The  years 
1590-91  were  famous  for  witch  trials. 
Among  those  charged  with  the  crime 
were  John  Fian,  schoolmaster  of  Pres- 
tonpans ;  Agnes  Sampson,  known  as  the 
Wise  Wife  of  Keith ;  Barbara  Napier, 
wife  of  an  Edinburgh  burgess  ;  and  Eu- 
phame  M’Calyean,  daughter  of  a  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Session.  The  confession 
of  Agnes  Sampson,  who  is  described  by 
Archbishop  Spottiswood  as  “  matronlike, 
grave,  and  settled  in  her  answers,”  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  period,  and 
worth  quoting : 

"  The  devil  in  man’s  likeness,"  she  declared 
before  the  Court,  “met  her  going  out  in  the 
fields  from  her  own  house  in  Keith,  betwixt 
five  and  sax  at  even,  being  her  alane,  and  com- 
mandit  her  to  be  at  North  Berwick  Kirk  the 
next  nicht  She  passit  there  on  horseback, 
conveyit  by  her  good-son,  callit  John  Couper, 
and  lichit  at  the  kirkyard  ;  a  little  before  she 
came  to  it,  about  eleven  hours  at  even,  they 
dancet  alangs  the  kirkyard.  Geilie  Duncan 
played  to  them  on  ane  trump.  John  Fian, 
missolit,  [masked]  led  all  the  rest ;  the  said  Ag- 
nisand  her  daughter  followit  next,  besides  thir, 
wee  Katie  Gray,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  with  the  rest 
of  their  complices,  above  ane  hundred  persons, 
whereof  there  was  sax  men,  and  all  the  rest  wo¬ 
men.  The  women  first  made  their  homage,  and 
next  the  men.  The  men  were  turned  nine  times 
wethershins  about,  and  the  women  sax  times. 
....  John  Fian  blew  up  the  doors,  and  blew 
in  the  lichts,  whilk  were  like  mukle  black 
candles  sticking  round  about  the  pulpit  The 
devil  start  up  himself  in  the  pidpit  like  ane 
mukle  black  man,  and  callit  every  man  by  his 
name ;  and  every  ane  answerit,  *  Here,  master.’ 
....  The  first  thing  he  demandit  was,  ‘  Gif 
they  had  keepit  all  promise,  and  been  guide 
servants  f’  and,  ‘  What  they  had  done  since  the 
last  time  they  had  convenit?’  On  his  com¬ 
mand,  they  opened  up  the  graves,  twa  within 
and  ane  without  the  kirk,  and  took  ofi*  the  joints 
of  their  fingers,  taes,  and  knees,  and  partit  them 
amang  them ;  and  the  said  Agnis  Sampson  got 
lor  her  part  ane  winding-sheet  and  two  Joints, 
which  she  tint  negligently.  The  devil  com- 
manditthem  to  keep  the  joints  upon  them  while 
they  were  dry,  and  then  to  make  ane  powder 
of  them,  to  do  evil  withal.  Then  he  command- 
it  them  to  keep  his  commandments,  whilk  was 
to  do  all  the  evil  they  could.” — {AnnaU,  voL  I, 
pp.  214-15.) 

There  is,  in  some  points,  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  between  ^s  witch-confession 
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and  Burns’  celebrated  witcb-dance  in  the 
haunted  kirk  of  Alloway.  The  devil,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  not  Goethe’s  Mephis- 
topheles,  or  Milton’s  Satan,  but  the  pop¬ 
ular  devil  of  the  period — black,  homed, 
and  hoofed.  We  have  a  rude  print  of 
the  day — the  Devil  Preaching  to  the 
Witches — in  which  he  is  so  portrayed. 
At  this  trial  King  James  VI.  himself  pre¬ 
sided,  and  no  doubt  gathered  some  of  the 
information  which  he  afterward  embodied 
in  his  Treatise  on  Demonologie — one  of 
the  most  curious  monuments  of  the  mon¬ 
arch’s  genius,  and  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  The  woman  Sampson,  with 
several  of  her  accomplices,  was  stran¬ 
gled  at  a  stake,  and  afterward  burned  to 
ashes. 

In  the  succeeding  century  the  belief  in 
witches  was  as  rampant  as  ever.  But, 
happily,  while  the  country  was  under  the 
domin.'ition  of  Cromwell,  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  English 
commissioners,  a  check  was  given  to  the 
burning  of  them.  We  he.ar  of  sixty  be¬ 
ing  accused  at  one  circuit,  but  not  one  of 
them  was  condemned.  Two  poor  wretch¬ 
es  who  had  acknowledged  themselves  to  be 
witches,  when  asked  wmy  they  had  done  so, 
“declared  they  were  forced  to  it  by  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  torture  they  were  put  to.’’  Their 
thumbs  were  tied  behind  their  backs,  and 
by  these  they  were  suspended  in  the  air, 
and,  while  they  hung,  two  Highlanders 
whipped  them.  Their  backs  ^ing  tom 
by  the  scourge,  lighted  candles  were  put 
to  the  soles  of  their  feet,  and  between 
their  toes ;  and  as  if  this  were  not  enough 
they  were  next  thrust  into  their  mouth. 
Any  one  under  such  exquisite  torture 
might  gladly  confess  she  w'as  a  witch,  that 
death  might  come  and  put  an  end  to  her 
sufferings. 

One  of  the  most  common  kinds  of  dia¬ 
blerie  was  to  have  an  image  of  the  intend¬ 
ed  victim  made  of  wax,  and  suspended  in 
the  chimney ;  and  as  the  image  slowly 
melted  away,  so  it  was  said,  would  the 
person  it  represented.  In  1676-7  Sir 
George  Maxwell  of  Pollok  was  sick,  and 
a  de^  and  dumb  girl  affirmed  that  his 
sickness  was  caused  by  witchcraft.  A  boy 
and  five  women  were,  in  consequence  of 
this,  apprehended.  One  of  them  confessed 
that  a  wax  image  had  been  made  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Black  Man,  her  mother,  and 
the  other  three  women.  After  it  was 
made,  they  put  it  on  a  spit  and  turned  it 
round  before  the  fire,  saying,  “  Sir  George 


Pollok,  Sir  George  Pollok.”  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  and  similar  confessions,  and 
because  some  of  the  accused  were  said  to 
have  witch-spots  upon  their  bodies  (places 
insensible  to  pain  though  pricked  by  pins) 
four  of  the  women  and  tne  boy  suffered 
death  at  Paisley. 

But  perhaps  the  most  famous  case  on 
record  is  that  of  Christian  Shaw,  of  Bar- 
garran.  This  girl,  when  about  eleven 
years  of  age,  was  seized  with  violent  con¬ 
vulsions;  and  during  these  she  declared 
that  a  servant,  who  had  an  ill-will  at  her, 
another  woman,  and  the  devil,  were  tor¬ 
menting  her.  By-and-by,  in  addition  to 
her  fainting  fits  and  convulsions,  she  be¬ 
gan  to  vomit  or  spit  from  her  mouth, 
hair,  cinders,  straw,  wool,  and  feathers. 
Sometimes,  during  her  fits,  she  would 
point  to  her  tormentors,  reason  with 
them,  implore  them  to  leave  her,  wonder 
why  others  did  not  see  them  as  well  as 
herself.  Rumors  of  all  this  soon  spread 
fast  and  far.  The  presbytery  took  up  the 
case,  and  sent  a  committee  of  its  members 
to  observe  and  report.  But  now  the 
wonders  increased.  Christian  was  moved 
through  the  air  without  touching  the 
ground ;  she  was  lifted  up  to  the  top  of 
the  house;  she  was,  by  invisible  hands 
dragged  down  into  the  cellar.  So  serious 
had  the  matter  become,  that  the  Privy 
Council  appointed  a  commission  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  case  and  try  the  culprits.  The 
trial,  accordingly,  took  place  with  all  the 
forms  of  law.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
conducted  with  “tenderness  and  modera¬ 
tion.”  The  declarations  of  Christian 
Shaw  were  read — the  confessions  of  cer^ 
tain  of  the  accused  heard — witch-spots 
were  examined — evidence  led  ;  and  finally 
six  persons  were  found  guilty  and  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  Five  of  these  were  ac¬ 
tually  hanged  and  burned,  and  the  sixth 
anticipated  his  fate  by  hanging  himself  in 
the  jail. 

But  the  days  of  this  darkness,  which 
made  Scotland  the  abode  of  abominable 
cruelty,  were  happily  drawing  to  a  close. 
In  1736 — but  not  till  1736 — the  “Act 
anent  Witchcrafts”  was  blotted  from  the 
statute  book.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Scotch 
Parliament  would  have  done  what  the 
British  Parliament  did.  Light  had 
dawned  upon  England  sooner  than  upon 
Scotland.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  the 
most  pious  men  of  the  day  bewailed  this 
merciful  piece  of  legislation  as  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  faith  of  the  Bible.  Wodrow 
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the  historian,  bemoaned  himself  because  ! 
of  it.  Lord  Erskine  of  Grange,  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  spoke  against  it. 
And  when  the  Associate  Presbytery, 
which  had  recently  seceded  from  the 
Church  under  Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Ers¬ 
kine,  issued  their  Judicial  Testimony,  they 
mentioned,  among  other  sins  of  the  time, 
the  repeal  of  “  the  penal  statutes  against 
witches,  contrary  to  the  express  letter  of 
the  law  of  God — Exodus  22  :  18 — ‘  Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live.’  ” 

How  are  we  to  account  for  these  strong 
delusions  ?  Is  witchcraft  altogether  inca¬ 
pable  of  explanation  ?  Is  there  no  possi- 
oility  of  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the 
strange  stories  we  have  told?  We  think 
enough  of  light  is  shed  upon  the  subject 
by  the  narratives  which  come  down  to  us, 
to  enable  us  to  solve  the  mystery,  in  part 
at  least,  although  we  be  not  able,  from 
want  of  more  perfect  information,  to  ex¬ 
plain  every  particular  incident  in  the  nar¬ 
ratives  themselves.  At  a  time  when  med¬ 
ical  science  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
existed,  and  when  physicians  were  few, 
many  women  necessarily  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  the  study  and  cure  of  diseases. 
They  had  their  herbs,  their  potions,  their 
decoctions,  their  charms.  Some  of  these 
wise  women  naturally  attained  to  greater 
skill  than  others ;  and  some  of  the  cures 
performed  by  them  appeared  to  a  rude 
age  to  be  the  result  of  an  agency  more 
than  human.  Whispers  of  their  miracu¬ 
lous  power  would  swiftly  spread,  and  for 
a  time  these  would  only  add  to  their  influ¬ 
ence,  and  invest  them  with  a  character  of 
awe  in  the  eyes  of  their  neighbors.  To 
many  minds  there  would  be  a  fascination 
in  the  supposed  possession  of  such  un¬ 
earthly  attributes ;  and  probably  some 
women,  little  dreaming  of  their  future 
doom,  encouraged  the  rumors  rather  than 
otherwise.  So  long  as  they  were  fortu¬ 
nate  in  their  remedies,  all  would  go  well 
with  them ;  but  when  sickness  fell  upon 
some  one  whom  they  were  known  to  have 
a  grudge  at — when  his  cows  did  not  yield 
their  usual  quantity  of  milk — when  his 
mares  cast  their  foals — when  his  sheep 
were  smothered  in  the  snow,  suspicion 
would  instantly  point  to  the  w'ise  w'oman, 
and  her  very  skill  would  be  the  strongest 
evidence  against  her ;  for  it  would  be  ar¬ 
gued,  that  if  she  had  power  to  heal,  she 
must  have  power  to  hurt. 

But  bow  are  we  to  explain  the  confes¬ 
sions  made  by  the  witches  themselves — of 
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their  visits  to  Elfhame — of  their  confer, 
ences  with  the  devil  —  of  their  rides 
through  the  air  on  a  broomstick — of  their 
dances  at  deep  midnight  in  haunted 
churches  and  on  wreck-strewn  shores? 
First  of  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
most  of  these  confessions  were  wrung  out 
by  torture,  and  that  many  of  those  who 
had  made  them  afterward  declared,  that 
they  were  glad  to  say  any  thing  to  escape 
from  their  tormentors.  But,  further,  we 
may  legitimately  suppose  that  in  some 
cases  the  delusions  under  which  the  witch¬ 
es  and  wizards  labored  arose  from  dreams 
and  spectral  illusions.  Many  dreams  have 
all  the  vividness  of  reality.  In  very  deed 
w'e  seem  to  visit  strange  lands,  talk  with 
strange  people,  join  in  strange  revels.  In 
confirmation  of  this,  we  find  one  poor 
wretch  who  had  confessed  many  ridiculous 
things,  including  frequent  converse  with 
the  devil,  afterward  declaring  that  he  had 
only  been  in  a  dream.  Other  cases,  which 
can  not  be  explained  by  the  ordinary  vi¬ 
sions  of  sleep,  may  be  exjdained  by  spec¬ 
tral  illusions.  A  morbid  condition  either 
of  mind  or  body  may  give  rise  to  these. 
Many  people  at  this  day  are  haunted  by 
specters.  They  see  their  deceased  friends 
rising  from  the  ground,  gliding  through 
the  room,  gazing  kindly  upon  them.  The 
drunkard,  in  his  fits  of  delirium  tremens, 
sees  hundreds  of  blue  devils  making  all 
kinds  of  antics.  The  opium-eater  is  trans¬ 
ported  to  paradise,  and  is  visited  by  an¬ 
gels.  Any  thing  which  gives  an  abnor¬ 
mal  vividness  to  our  thoughts,  will  cause 
these  thoughts  to  be  mistaken  for  sensa¬ 
tions  ;  and  so  we  shall  see  visions.  Luther, 
after  hours  of  intense  thought,  saw  the 
devil.  Old  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  driven 
half  mad  by  persecution  and  his  wild  life 
in  the  hills,  had  frequent  contests  with 
the  enemy  of  his  soul.  Those  old  stories, 
to  be  found  in  every  land,  both  Popish 
and  Protestant,  about  the  visits  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  carnal  contests  with 
the  devil,  were  not  always  mere  fables, 
designed  to  impose  upon  the  people.  The 
devout  nun,  wearied  with  long  vigils,  and 
half  famished  M'ith  scanty  fare,  after  a 
night  of  prayer  in  her  cell,  might  really 
behold  the  spectral  form  of  the  blessed 
Mother  and  Child,  upon  which  her  soul 
had  doted.  The  stern  Covenanter,  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  knowing  that  any  hour 
might  be  bis  last,  thoroughly  believing 
that  the  tempter  sometimes  assumed  a 
bodily  form,  after  poring  over  his  Bible 
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for  hourg  in  the  dull  twilight  of  his  cave, 
might  lifl  his  eyes  and  behold  the  arch¬ 
fiend  confronting  him.  In  all  this  there 
was  something  terribly  real.  It  was  the 
man’s  own  intense  thoughts  which  had 
taken  this  bodily  form — this  threatening 
shape ;  and  his  wrestling  was  not  less  a 
fact  than  if  it  had  been  with  flesh  and 
blood.  Upon  the  same  principles  we  can 
explain  the  visions  of  the  weird  sister¬ 
hood.  Some  of  them,  from  a  diseased 
condition  of  brain,  w'cre  subject  to  ocular 
deceptions.  Others,  from  being  more 
deeply  tainted  than  usual  with  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  time  —  from  meditating 
much  and  long  upon  satanic  agencies — at 
last  saw  their  own  thoughts  rising  up  be¬ 
fore  them  like  specter- devils.  Otners, 
again,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  were 
probably  imbeciles  or  monomaniacs,  who  j 
mistook  their  own  fancies  for  facts ;  and 
their  confessions  were  simply  the  ravings 
of  insanity. 

These  facts,  now  well  known  to  the 
psychologist,  will  perfectly  account  for 
many  of  the  w'itch  confessions.  Some  of 
the  other  phenomena,  solemnly  sw’orn  to 
in  courts  of  justice,  may  be  explained  by 
mesmerism  or  electro-biology.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  we  have  allusions,  in  some  of  the  nar¬ 
ratives  to  be  found  in  the  Annals,  to 
stroking  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the 
person  of  the  patient,  looking  into  their 
eyes,  and  to  rigidity  of  the  limbs.  Some 
persons  are  so  easily  thrown  into  the 
mesmeric  sleep,  that  cases  of  it  must  have 
occurred,  and  even  the  mode  of  inducing 
it  have  been  known,  long  before  it  assumed 
a  scientific  shape.  All  the  sciences  have 
been  preceded  by  the  facts  upon  which 
they  are  founded.  All  discoveries  have 
been  anticipated  by  stray  guesses  at  the 
truth.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in 
believing  that  some  of  the  witches  of  a 


bygone  era  earned  their  evil  reputation  by 
being  able  to  throw  their  victims  into  a 
cataleptic  state.  In  Christian  Shaw  we 
evidently  see  a  case  of  those  convulsions 
to  which  girls  are  subject  at  her  period  of 
life.  The  hair,  feathers,  and  straw  which 
she  spat  from  her  mouth,  were  probably 
the  result  of  trickery,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  them  upon  any  natural  princi¬ 
ples. 

Our  astonishment  at  the  credulitjr  of  our 
ancestors,  and  our  censures  of  their  cruel¬ 
ty,  will  be  lessened,  when  we  remember 
that  in  this  year  of  grace  fashionable  au¬ 
diences  have  been  assembling  in  Paris  and 
London,  to  witness  the  wonders  of  spirit- 
rapping,  and  that  duchesses  have  gone 
home  to  their  mansions,  devoutly  believing 
that  they  have  had  communications  w’itn 
the  unseen  world.  Owen’s  Footfalls  on 
the  Boundaries  of  another  World,  recent¬ 
ly  published,  is  perhaps  the  most  complete 
collection  of  ghost  stories  in  print ;  and  it 
has  been  read  and  believed  by  thousands. 
What  will  man  not  believe  regarding  the 
spiritual  and  unseen?  But,  alter  all,  these 
follies  are  but  aberrations  of  the  true  light; 
they  are  superstitions  growing  out  of  reli¬ 
gion.  There  is  a  spirit  in  man.  There 
are  agencies  beside  human  at  work  in  the 
world.  It  is  only  because  “  this  muddy 
vesture  of  decay  doth  grossly  close  us  in,’’ 
that  we  do  not  see  and  hear  much  that 
would  fill  xis  with  wonder  were  the  vail 
rent.  These  beliefs  in  witches,  in  ghosts, 
in  spirit-rapping,  are  but  diseased  growths 
from  a  well-founded  conviction ;  they  arise 
from  the  yearnings  of  the  soul  after  the 
unseen  and  eternal.  All  but  universal,  let 
us  not  wonder  that  they  were  held  unwa¬ 
veringly  by  our  rude  ancestors,  and  that 
they  linger  in  some  Highland  glens  to  the 
present  hour. 

(to  be  concluded.) 
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THE  JAPANESE  MARTYRS. 


In  the  month  of  June,  1862,  while  the 
ambassadors  of  Japan  were  being  lionized 
and  feted  by  England,  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
assisted  by  forty-four  cardinals,  two  patri¬ 
archs,  and  forty  archbishops,  by  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  and 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  priests,  as¬ 
sembled  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  was 
occupied  in  canonizing  the  Japanese  mar¬ 
tyrs.  Poor  creatures,  little  did  they  think, 
when  wearing  the  martyr’s  crown  of  thorns 
which  the  Japanese  torturers  pressed  so 
deeply  in  their  temples,  that  tneir  suffer¬ 
ings  would  furnish  a  Pope  of  Rome,  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  with 
an  excuse  for  assembling  round  the  rock¬ 
ing  chair  of  St.  Peter  the  most  zealous  and 
distinguished  members  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  hierarchy,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  j 
the  means  of  strengthening  the  worm-eaten 
legs  and  softening  the  moth-eaten  cushion 
of  that  antique  article  of  ecclesiastical  fur¬ 
niture. 

We  do  not  purpose  playing  the  Pope’s 
trick  with  our  readers.  We  are  going 
to  canonize  the  Japanese  martyrs,  and  not 
make  their  sufferings  an  excuse  for  prating 
about  the  iniquity  of  Italian  nationality, 
the  exemplary  virtues  of  ex-Neapolitan 
Majesties,  the  crimes  of  Cavour,  the  dar¬ 
ing  impiety  of  Garibaldi,  the  tortuous  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  French  Emperor,  or  the  imma¬ 
culate  purity  of  the  Queen  of  Spain. 

In  the  year  1542,  a  Portuguese  vessel 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  seek 
shelter  in  a  roadstead  off  the  coast  of  Ja- 
pw,  a  country  previously  unvisited  by 
Europeans.  At  the  same  time  a  Japanese 
youth  —  one  Hanziro  —  had  accidentally 
caused  the  death  of  one  of  his  companions, 
and  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  one  of 
the  temples,  in  which  criminals  were  al¬ 
ways  secure  from  the  persecutions  of  those 
whom  they  had  unintentionally  wronged, 
as  well  as  from  the  vengeance  of  the  mw. 
The  temple  in  which  Hanziro  had  found  a 
temporary  refhge  was  near  the  coast,  and 
the  sails  of  the  Portuguese  vessel  in  the 
roadstead  attracted  the  attention  of  the' 


conscience-smitten  fugitive.  Whether  a 
boat  rowed  to  the  shore  in  answer  to  his 
signals,  or  whether  the  Japanese  possessed 
the  art  of  walking  on  the  water,  (for  even 
at  that  period  they  w'ere  a  very  ’cute  peo¬ 
ple,  and  are  said  to  have  known  the  art  of 
printing  a  thousand  years  before  Laurence 
Coster  was  bora,  though  their  books  now 
are  queer  specimens  of  typography,)  is  an 
unsettled  point.  It  is  enough  for  our 
purpose  to  know  that  Hanziro  succeeded 
m  quitting  the  shores  of  his  country  on 
board  of  the  Portuguese  vessel,  which  in 
due  course  brought  him  in  safety  to  the 
Portuguese  settlement  of  Goa.  On  his 
passage  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  cer¬ 
tain  acqumntance  with  the  Portuguese 
language,  and  on  arnving  at  Goa  the  Ro¬ 
manist  priests  duly  plied  him  with  their 
arguments,  and  Hanziro  was  received  by 
baptism,  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of 
Albuquerkc,  into  the  membership  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  the  name  of 
Paul  of  the  Holy  Faith. 

Information  of  this  event  reached  that 
zealous  and  indefatigable  missionary'  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  Francis  Xavier.  Here 
was  an  instrument  he  could  put  to  a  good 
use,  and  in  1549  we  find  him  writing  to 
Ignatius  Loyola  that  “Japan  is  no  great 
distance  from  China;  its  inhabitants  are  not 
mixed  up  with  Saracens  or  Jews ;  and  as 
they  are  very  desirous  of  novelties,  be  they 
natural  or  divine,  1  have  determined  to 
proceed  thither  as  quickly  as  possible.  In 
the  College  of  the  Sacred  Hope  at  Goa  is 
a  Japanese  youth,  one  Hanziro,  of  very 
shrewd  understanding,  who  sends  you 
herewith  a  very  diffusive  communication. 
He  learned  to  read,  write,  and  speak  Por¬ 
tuguese  in  eight  months.  He  is  well 
grounded  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
mith.  I  trust,  by  God’s  help,  to  convert 
many  Japanese  to  Christianity.  I  have 
resolved  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
King  shortly  on  this  subject,  and  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  matter  to  the  universities.” 

Xavier  accordingly  embarked  for  Japan, 
accompanied,  inter  aliity  by  his  proselyte. 
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Paul  of  the  Holy  Faith,  through  whom  he 
thought  to  be  able  to  convince  the  Japan¬ 
ese  of  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  bring 
them  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Hanziro’s  translations,  however, 
as  well  as  his  exhortations,  were  but  im¬ 
perfectly  understood  by  the  bonzes  or  by 
the  people,  and  what  the  former  under¬ 
stood  still  less  was  “  that  any  sane  person 
would  make  a  voyage  of  six  thousand 
miles  to  talk  with  them  about  divine 
things.”  Xavier  himself,  who  w'as  no 
great  linguist,  found  the  language  an  in¬ 
superable  difficulty,  so  that  he  was  altoge¬ 
ther  unable  to  discourse  with  them  ;  but 
what  with  Ilanziro’s  imperfect  interpreta¬ 
tions,  and  what  with  signs  and  gestures, 
he  succeeded  in  conveying  to  their  minds 
certain  crude  notions  of  the  doctrines  he 
had  come  to  expound  among  them.  The 
country  was  then  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  kingdoms,  and  the  kinglets  were 
subject  to  the  authority  of  an  ecclesiastical 
emperor.  One  of  their  majesties  took  a 
fancy  to  the  Jesuit  missionary,  and  allow¬ 
ed  him  to  baptize  all  the  converts  he  could 
make  within  his  jurisdiction.  The  Emper¬ 
or,  however,  ordered  him  to  discontinue 
his  proselyting  practices,  when  he  imme¬ 
diately  departed  for  Firando,  another 
kingdom,  where  he  proceeded,  without 
asking  permission  of  the  authorities,  to 
make  all  the  proselytes  he  could.  Certain 
presents  skillfully  offered  to  the  higher 
officials,  by  way  of  bribes,  proved  of  great 
service.  Xavier  soon  discovered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  order  to  make  a  favorable 
impression  on  the  people,  it  was  necessary 
to  resort  to  phylacteries  and  costly  arti¬ 
cles  of  dre.ss.  The  monk’s  cowl  frightened 
many  whom  fine  linen  would  have  brought 
over  to  the  faith.  lie  accordingly  changed 
his  style  of  dress,  and  made  a  very  im¬ 
posing  appearance ;  by  which  stratagem 
Xavier,  like  many  people  at  the  present 
day  in  Europe,  obtained  credit  for  being  a 
very  respectable  and  honest  kind  of  a 
man. 

From  Firando,  Xavier  proceeded  to  the 
next-door  kingdom  of  Amangusium.  He 
had  now  picked  up  a  little  Japanese,  and 
made  several  converts,  who  accompanied 
him  in  his  missionary  enterprises.  Hold¬ 
ing  forth  one  day  publicly  on  the  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  fellow  in  the 
crowd  spat  in  his  face,  calling  him  by  some 
opprobrious  epithet.  Xavier  quietly  wiped 
his  face,  and  resumed  his  exhortation. 
This  meek  endurance  of  injury  induced 


one  of  the  bystanders  to  declare  that  a  re¬ 
ligion  which  led  a  man  so  to  forgive  his 
enemies  must  be  a  true  religion.  Shortly 
after,  this  man  was  baptized,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  zealous  native  missionaries 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Many  others, 
induced  by  his  example,  lefl  their  bonzes,* 
and  their  temples,  and  their  monster- 
worship,  in  order  to  enlist  under  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  Cross. 

But  the  more  Xavier  and  his  compan¬ 
ions  preached,  the  more  the  Emperor 
swore  at  their  proceedings,  and  threatened 
to  rip  them  up,  if  they  would  not  perform 
that  singular  experiment  upon  themselves. 
They  received  peremptory  orders  to  dis¬ 
continue  their  proselytizing  proceedings, 
and  to  repair  to  a  certain  indicated  local¬ 
ity,  there  to  await  the  pleasure  of  the  of¬ 
fended  Mikado.  Expulsion  from  the  coun- 
try — perhaps  a  martyr’s  death,  was  appa¬ 
rently  to  be  the  next  step  in  their  history. 
Arrived  at  their  destination,  they  found 
that  no  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
their  reception.  The  temples,  which  are 
frequently  used  as  places  of  entertainment, 
or  of  hospitality,  were  closed  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  no  one  dared  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  the  Emperor  and  his  high 
officers  by  affording  tnem  any  aid  or  as¬ 
sistance.  In  this  difficulty  the  municipal 
governor  ordered  them  to  occupy  the 
apartments  of  a  deserted  building,  which 
had  long  been  regarded  by  the  supersti¬ 
tious  as  haunted  by  evil  spirits.  Fearful 
sounds  had  been  beard  in  it ;  flaming  eyes 
had  been  seen  in  it ;  for  years  nobody  had 


*  These  bonzes  or  native  priests  were,  for  the 
greater  part,  mere  stupid  clowns — the  fools  of  their 
families — and  altogether  incapable  of  gaining  the 
respect  of  the  people.  Those  who  were  not  atnpid 
were  cruel  and  dissolute,  and  not  only  sacrificed 
human  victims  (persons  whom  they  wanted  to  get 
out  of  the  way)  to  their  idols,  but  robbed,  plunder¬ 
ed,  and  murdered  wherever  they  took  a  fancy  to 
do  so.  They  were  the  Dick  Turpins  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  smugglers  and  pirates  of  their  districts. 
Sometimes  they  made  up  a  party  and  simulta¬ 
neously  attacked  the  inhabitants  of  villages,  taking 
away  all  they  possessed,  murdering  all  who  offered 
any  resistance,  and  setting  their  dwellings  in 
flames.  The  Emperor  Nobunanga,  however,  some¬ 
times  paid  them  off  in  their  own  coin,  and  burned 
out  the  priests,  or  put  them  to  death,  generally 
very  artistically.  The  kindness  and  charity  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  to  tbeir  poor  converts 
formed  a  favorable  contrast  to  the  iniquities  of  the 
bonzes,  and  induced  many  to  believe  those  who 
bad  traveled  over  stormy  seas  in  order  to  save 
their  souls,  and  to  forsake  those  "  servants  of  the 
altar”  who  oppressed,  cheated,  and  plundered 
them. 
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dared  to  enter  it,  for  those  who  had  last 
done  so  had  rushed  from  it  with  their 
clothes  tom,  and  themselves  possessed  by 
the  wicked  one.  Those  who  saw  the 
Christians  enter  it  were  horrified  at  the 
thought  of  what  they  would  have  to  expe¬ 
rience  in  it ;  and  the  converted  Japanese 
related  to  Xavier  and  his  Portuguese 
brethren,  with  bated  breath,  the  fearful 
history  of  that  haunted  building.  He, 
however,  had  not  been  trained  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  Ijoyola  to  be  frightened  by  tales  of 
witches  and  hobgoblins — not  to  know  how 
to  avail  himself  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
weak  to  confirm  and  consolidate  his  own 
influence  upon  them.  To  the  unutterable 
surprise  of  the  inhabitants,  the  persecuted 
Christians  were  not  only  unharmed  by  the 
evil  spirits,  but  the  evil  spirits  themselves 
(probably  mere  mechanical  arrangements 
in  the  building)  had  been  driven  from  their 
stronghold  by  the  sIot  of  the  cross.  IMany 
and  anxious  were  the  inquiries  made  of 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  by  those  who  had 
feared  to  see  them  after  their  interview 
with  the  malignant  fiends  of  that  hitherto 
deserted  and  horrible  building,  and  great 
was  their  astonishment  to  hear  that  those 
fiends  had  fled  in  dismay  from  the  presence 
of  the  cross.  The  persecuted  Christians 
were  thenceforth  invested,  in  their  imagi¬ 
nations,  w’ith  a  supernatural  influence  over 
the  Evil  One ;  an  influence  which  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  evidence  of  the  power  of  the 
Godhead  they  worshiped.  The  sick  and 
the  maimed  were  brought  to  them,  that 
the  potent  sign  of  the  cross  might  be 
impressed  upon  them.  Many  then  and 
there  renounced  the  worship  of  their  hi¬ 
deous  images,  and  received  baptism  at  the 
hands  of  the  despised  Christians.  Crosses, 
in  imitation  of  those  round  the  necks  of 
the  Jesuits,  were  made  by  hundreds,  and 
brought  to  Xavier  for  consecration,  in 
order  that  every  dwelling  and  the  room 
of  every  dwelling  might  possess  that  won¬ 
drous  talisman  against  the  noxious  influ¬ 
ence  of  demons.  The  Emperor,  when  he 
heard  of  the  strange  powers  of  the  Christ¬ 
ians,  feared  to  inflict  upon  them  the  pun¬ 
ishment  he  had  reserved  for  them,  and 
resolved  to  hear  from  their  own  mouths 
by  what  power  they  had  done  those 
thinn.  Summoned  to  his  presence,  they 
boldly  declared  that  the  cross,  and  the 
cross  alone — the  symbol  of  their  divine 
religion — possessed  the  power  of  laying 
evil  spirits,  of  curing  diseases,  of  raising 
the  dead,  and  of  saving  those  who  were 


baptized  into  the  Catholic  Church  from 
eternal  torments.  They  explained  to  him 
the  n.ature  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
the  authority  to  bind  and  to  loose  with 
which  its  Founder  had  invested  his  apos¬ 
tolic  descendants.  Trembling,  if  not  be¬ 
lieving,  the  affrighted  Emperor,  “  almost 
persuaded  to  be  a  Christian,”  withdrew 
his  prohibition,  and  allowed  them,  under 
stipulated  restrictions,  to  preach  and  to 
teach  the  dtwtrines  of  their  faith  and  the 
tenets  of  their  Church.  Wherever  they 
went,  multitudes  listened  to  their  exhort¬ 
ations  ;  and  while  the  bonzes  trembled 
for  their  temples  and  their  uncouth 
idols,  “  with  seven  faces  in  their  stomachs 
and  seven  arms  on  each  shoulder,”  the 
converts  to  the  Catholic  Church  multi¬ 
plied,  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  “turn¬ 
ed  the  world  upside  down  ” 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  higher 
functionaries  of  State,  Xavier  craftily 
availed  himself  of  such  means  as  he 
thought  best  calculated  to  impress  them 
with  a  sense  not  only  of  the  spiritual 
authority,  but  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope.  In  him  his  friends  had  a  pro¬ 
tector  equal  to  every  emergency,  a  patron 
endow’ed  W'ith  power  and  dominion  over 
men  by  direct  communication  with  God 
the  Father  and  Mary  the  Mother  ot 
Christ.  Those  who  drew  toward  him  in 
the  bonds  of  a  faithful  allegiance  would 
be  supported  against  their  enemies,  how¬ 
ever  numerous  and  powerful  their  ene¬ 
mies  might  be.  No  wonder  that  the  first 
fruits  of  this  proselytizing  diplomacy 
among  a  people  weary  of  their  stupid 
bonzes  and  their  scarecrow  idols,  among 
jealous  princelings,  anxious  to  stand  well 
with  so  potent  a  patron  as  the  Pope,  was 
the  solemn  reception,  by  baptism,  into 
the  Homan  Catholic  Church  of  Mancio 
Ita,  the  Emperor’s  nephew,  a  functionary 
of  high  position  at  Court,  and  a  man  who 
exercised  extensive  inffuence  not  only  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  but  also  over 
their  kings. 

The  converts  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
daily  increased  in  number,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  Japan  was  to  become  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  Romanism.  With  a  zeal 
peculiar  to  proselytes,  the  converted  Japa¬ 
nese  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross 
and  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Church  as 
the  only  doctrine  and  the  only  tenets 
whereby  eternal  salvation  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  bonzes  and  many  of  the  old 
faith  would  gladly  have  inaugurated  a 
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St.  liartholornew’s  feast  for  the  special 
annihilation  of  the  destroj'ers  of  their 
craft ;  but  the  Cross-worshipers  were  so 
numerous,  and  their  influence  so  exten¬ 
sive,  that  the  murmurings  and  the  malice 
of  the  priests  of  Dajboth  were  alike  dis¬ 
regarded.  In  vain  did  they  invite  the 
people  to  renew  their  worship  of  Han  and 
Devaes,  of  Amida  and  Xaca,  of  Dajboth 
and  Canon  and  the  Sacred  Monkeys ;  in 
vain  did  they  urge  them  to  make  their 
oblations  to  the  idol  monsters  in  the 
gorgeous  temple  of  a  thousand  images. 
What  were  these  twelve-armed,  double¬ 
headed,  triple-bellied,  hundred-eyed  mon¬ 
strosities  of  wood  and  stone,  black  with 
the  smoke  of  ages  of  incense,  compared 
with  that  God-Man  who  healed  the  maim¬ 
ed  and  cured  the  diseased,  and  received 
into  eternal  salvation  the  souls  of  those 
who  believed  in  Him  and  the  Pope  ? 

The  indefatigable  and  crafty  Xavier, 
however,  had  other  work  on  hand  in 
those  distant  Lands,  and,  in  1551,  with¬ 
drew  from  Japan,  in  order  to  raise  the 
banner  of  the  Cross  in  China.  He  died 
in  1552  ;  but  his  policy  of  propagandism 
was  be(|ueathed  to  his  successors,  and  by 
them  regarded  as  a  sacred  trust.  Gre¬ 
gory  XIII.  duly  encouraged  the  prosely¬ 
tizing  zeal  of  his  missionaries  in  Japan, 
and  had  often  expressed  a  desire  to  lay 
his  sacred  hands  in  benediction  on  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  Japanese  converts. 
Anxious  to  satisfy  the  pious  longings  of 
such  a  loving  ftther,  the  Christian  kings 
of  Japan  resolved  on  sending  an  embassy  j 
to  Home.  The  members  of  this  mi-ssion  i 
were  selected  from  the  noblest  and  most  | 
distinguished  Japanese  families,  and  in 
personal  appearance  must,  according  to  i 
an  old  Dutch  engraving,  have  borne  a  j 
striking  resemblance  to  the  ambassadors 


w’ho,  in  the  year  1862,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  years  later,  have  been  sent  on  a  ' 
mission  of  commercial  diplomacy  to  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe. 

In  1582  the  embassy  left  Japan,  Man- 
cio  Ita,  the  late  Emperor’s  nephew,  was 
the  ambassador-in  chief.  Gregory  had 
taken  all  necessary  measures  for  receiv¬ 
ing  them  with  a  magnificence  which 
should  confirm  the  most  glowing  descrip¬ 
tions  that  had  ever  been  pictured  to  them 
by  the  eloquence  and  zeal  of  his  emissa¬ 
ries.  As  they  approached  the  territory 
of  the  Holy  City,  they  were  saluted  with 
such  a  volley  as  made  them  at  first  trem¬ 
ble  in  their  sandals.  Equipages,  magnifi¬ 


cently  caparisoned,  awaited  their  arrival, 
and  conducted  them  to  the  Vatican. 
The  Pope,  surrounded  by  cardinals  and 
other  high  dignitaries  of  the  Roman 
Cotholic  hierarchy,  arrayed  in  their  gor¬ 
geous  canonicals,  all  mitred  and  embroi¬ 
dered,  received  the  embassy  in  solemn 
pomp.  Thereunto  instructed,  on  ap¬ 
proaching  his  Holiness,  the  ambassadors 
knelt  to  kiss  his  savory  feet.  They  then 
presented  their  credentials,  which  consist¬ 
ed  of  letters  addressed,  in  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage,  by  three  Kings  of  Japan  to  the 
Pope  of  Home.  The  letter  of  Franciscus, 
King  of  Hungo,  was  first  opened,  and 
read ;  it  was  addressed  to  “  The  Great 
and  Most  Holy  Father,  most  religiously 
w’orshiped,  the  Representative  of  the 
King  of  Heaven  on  Earth,”  and  was  sign¬ 
ed  “  Franciscus,  King  of  Bungo,  bowed 
to  the  Dust  under  the  most  Sacred  Feet 
of  your  Salvation  conferring  Eminence.” 
The  inscription  on  the  letter  of  King  Pro- 
tasiusof  Arima  was:  ^‘See  that  this  letter 
be  handed  to  that  Great  and  Holy  Lord, 
God’s  Vicegerent  on  Earth,  whom  I  re¬ 
ligiously  adore.”  This  epistle  was  sign¬ 
ed  :  “  Protasius,  bowed  to  the  Dust  un¬ 
der  the  sandals  of  your  Holiness.”  The 
superscription  of  the  letter  of  Barthole- 
meus.  King  of  Omura,  was  :  “  Praving 
with  my  Hands  raised  to  Heaven,  1  de¬ 
dicate  this  to  the  Most  Holy  Lord  the 
Pope,  God’s  Vicegerent and,  according 
to  the  signature,  this  King  Bartholemeus 
also  was  “  Bowed  to  the  Dust  under  the 
Most  Holy  Feet  of  the  Pope  of  Rome.” 
These  letters  were  read  ;  w'liereupon  Gre¬ 
gory  expressed  his  gratification  at  receiv¬ 
ing  these  proofs  of  affection  from  his  be¬ 
loved  sons,  the  Kings  of  Japan,  and  prom¬ 
ised  that  all  the  virtues  of  his  infallibility 
should  be  exercised  in  their  behalf.  In 
their  turn,  the  ambassadors  expressed  to 
his  Holiness  their  gratification  at  having 
been  selected  to  approach  and  kiss  his 
most  holy  feet  on  behalf  of  the  Kings  of 
Japan  and  their  Christian  subjects,  and 
their  desire  to  conform  in  all  things  to  the 
authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well 
as  their  determination  to  exert  their 
utmost  powers  to  bring  those  who  were 
still  worshipers  of  idols  to  acknowledge 
his  Holiness  as  the  Vicegerent  of  the  only 
I  true  God.  Gregory  then  conferred  on 
the  ambassadors  his  paternal  benediction, 
promised  to  support  the  Roman  Catholic 
I  schools  and  monasteries  in  Japan  with 
!  an  annual  allov/ance  from  the  Papal  ex- 
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chequer,  and  to  send  oat  a  liberal  supply 
of  church  ornaments  for  the  use  of  the 
Portuguese  missionaries  and  the  native 
priests.  This  act  of  the  great  Roman 
Catholic  drama  took  place  in  1584.  In 
the  spring  of  1585  Gregory  died.  Sixtus 
V.,  however,  indorsed  the  engagements 
of  his  predecessor,  and  on  the  30th  of 
July  received  the  Japanese  ambassadors, 
in  order  to  confer  upon  them  his  vale¬ 
dictory  blessing.  They  again  kissed  the 
feet  of  his  Holiness,  and  received  from 
his  hands  a  piece  of  the  true  Cross,  as 
well  as  portions  of  sundry  valuable  relics, 
a  hair  of  St.  Peter’s  beard,  and  a  piece 
of  the  nail  of  St.  John’s  right  thumb.  In 
order  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  these  pre¬ 
cious  morsels,  the  Pope  ordered  certain 
miracles  to  be  performed  by  means  of 
their  agency.  Tears  of  joy  were  made  to 
flow  from  the  eyes  of  certain  pictured 
saints,  whose  canvas  hearts  were  glad¬ 
dened  when  the  priests  eulogized  the 
zeal  of  the  Christians  in  Japan ;  and  the 
embassy  departed,  dazzled  by  the  enful- 
gency  of  his  Holiness,  invigorated  by  his 
blessing,  and  by  far  more  Popish  than 
the  Pope  himself.  On  their  return  to 
Japan  in  1590,  the  baptized  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  in  that  country  numbered  nearly 
half  a  million,  churches  and  monasteries 
were  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  processsions  from  street  to  street, 
and  from  church  to  church,  were  ordin¬ 
ary  events,  miracles  were  occasionally  per¬ 
formed,  and  the  whole  paraphernalia  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  by  which  she  knows 
80  well  how  to  practice  on  the  cre¬ 
dulity  of  the  uninitiated,  were  display¬ 
ed  to  the  astonished  gaze  of  zealots, 
as  the  paraphernalia  of  Robin  are  dis¬ 
played,  at  a  certain  distance,  to  the 
no  less  astonished  gaze  of  his  visitors  at 
the  Egyptian  Hall.  But  while  the  am¬ 
bassadors  were  traversing  the  ocean,  and 
being  blessed  in  Rome  and  feted  in  Spain 
— while,  during  those  seven  years,  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  apparently  strength¬ 
ening  its  foundations  and  enlarging  its 
fleld  of  operations  in  Japan,  and  convert¬ 
ing  to  its  formalities  and  rituals  and  sa¬ 
craments  the  worshipers  of  the  hideoUs 
idols,*  which  even  to  this  day  crowd  the 

*  Perhaps  one  of  the  moet  frightful  of  these 
heathen  monstrosities  is  the  idol  in  the  Devil’s 
Temple  at  Osaeca.  This  is  a  stone  representation 
of  the  Devil,  and  its  sculptors  seem  to  have 
worked  it  ont  on  the  principle  of  giving  the  Devil 
Us  doe — of  ugliness.  He  has  a  boar’s  head  and 


temples  of  that  singular  race  of  humanity, 
the  Japanese — a  persecution  more  un¬ 
sparing  than  that  which  marked  the  reign 
of  our  infamous  Queen  Mary,  a  martyrdom 
more  cruel  than  that  foul  massacre  which 
has  rendered  the  memory  of  Charles  IX. 
and  Catherine  of  Medici  for  ever  execra¬ 
ble,  was  hastening  to  its  consummation 
for  the  followers  of  the  Cross. 

The  fame  of  the  voyages  and  discoveries 
of  the  English  and  Portuguese  toward 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  excited 
the  cupidity  and  roused  the  emul.ation  of 
the  Dutch.  In  1586  their  ships  had  been 
arrested  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  this 
short-sighted  policy  of  their  inveterate  foe 
induced  them  to  undertake  longer  voy¬ 
ages,  whither  it  was  not  probable  his 
ships  would  follow  them.  On  reaching 
the  island  of  Java,  the  Dutch  found  that  a 
colony  of  Portuguese  had  already  effected 
a  settlement  upon  it.  They  landed,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  who  induced  the  native  chief,  by 
means  of  valuable  bribes,  to  forbid  their 
traffic  with  the  inhabitants,  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  withdraw.  Subsequently,  how¬ 
ever,  they  succeeded  in  ousting  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  from  that  “  garden  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,”  and  by  means  of  a  jiolicy  of 
“  diamond  cut  diamond,”  in  establishing  a 
Dutch  factory  or  trading  company  upon 
it. 

The  success  which  had  attended  the 
Dutch  in  their  voyages  of  discovery  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  was  but  a  spur  to  fur¬ 
ther  progress.  The  passage  from  Java  to 
Japan  was  a  short  one  compared  with 
many  a  one  they  had  already  made  ;  and 
as  the  Portuguese  had  been  able  to  effect 
a  settlement  in  that  country,  it  seemed  by 
no  means  an  impracticable  thing  for  them 
to  follow  their  example.  They  had, 
morever,  a  grudge  against  them,  and 
were  not  sorry  to  find  themselves  in  a  po¬ 
sition  in  which  they  might  be  able  to  an¬ 
noy  and  to  harass  them.  So,  fitting  out  a 


tusks;  a  mafmificent  crown  of  gold  covers  his 
ears ;  from  his  shoulders  branch  four  arms  and 
hands,  one  of  which  holds  a  gold  ring,  a  second  a 
gold  staff  or  scepter,  a  third  a  gold  lilj,  and  a 
fourth  a  gold  serpent  spitting  gold  fire.  Round 
his  neck,  reaching  below  his  waist,  is  a  stone  vail, 
set  with  precious  stones.  He  is  standing  on  a  se¬ 
cond  devil,  in  a  lying  posture,  who  does  not  at  all 
seem  to  relish  the  oppression  under  which  he  suf¬ 
fers.  Costly— occasionally  human — sacrifices  are 
made  to  these  idols ;  for  the  costlier  the  sacrifice 
the  less  harm  the  devil  inflicts  upon  the  sacrificer, 
and  those  for  whom  he  intercedes. 
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few  merchantmen  at  Java,  they  set  Bail  on 
their  mission  of  love  and  discovery.  They 
arrived  in  due  course  ofl'  the  coast  of  Ja¬ 
pan  ;  but  their  rivals  had  anticipated  their 
appearance,  and  had  already  prejudiced 
the  minds  of  the  Japanese  against  them — 
representing  them  as  a  set  of  pirates  and 
murderers,  as  despisers  of  religion,  and 
tramplers  on  the  cross  They  landed  in 
small  boats,  and  immediately  prepared  for 
making  an  exploring  expedition.  They 
had  advanced,  however,  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  into  the  interior,  when  they  found 
themselves  in  the  position  of  mice  in  a 
trap.  Resistance  would  have  been  use¬ 
less,  for  twelve  Japanese  picked  out  their 
one  Dutchman,  and  the  whole  crew  were 
ordered  to  accompany  them — they  knew 
not  whither.  After  some  entreaty,  they 
were  allowed  to  send  a  letter  off  to  their 
ships,  in  order  to  apprise  their  com¬ 
panions  of  their  fate.  After  a  forced 
journey  on  foot  of  some  days  they  arrived 
at  the  house  of  the  judge,  or  governor.  In 
the  court,  in  front  of  this  oflicial  residence  | 
where  half  a  dozen  strong  poles,  with  ^ 
cross-beams  and  ropes  swinging  from  the  | 
ends — a  species  of  machinery  which  un-  i 
pleas.antly  reminded  them  of  a  gallows. 
The  prospect  was  by  no  means  cheering, 
and  their  jailers  w’ere  by  no  means  kind. 
The  governor,  attended  by  his  officials, 
formally  interrogated  them  as  to  their  ob¬ 
ject  in  visiting  Japan ;  and  finding  them 
innocent  of  the  iniquitous  intentions  laid 
to  their  charge  by  the  Portuguese,  they 
were  allowed  to  return  to  their  vessels, 
which,  they  untruthfully  alleged,  had  been 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  seek  safety 
in  the  roadsteads  of  Japan.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  also  made  several  inquiries  respecting 
the  Dutch  nation — its  government,  laws, 
and  religion,  as  well  as  concerning  the 
Dutch  settlement  in  Java,  and  the  man¬ 
ners,  laws,  and  government  of  the  Javan¬ 
ese.  In  their  answ'ers  they  carefully  en¬ 
deavored  to  convey  a  favorable  impres¬ 
sion  respecting  the  Dutch  nation,  and  to 
drive  into  the  Japanese  mind  the  sharp 
end  of  the  wedge  of  hatred  toward  their 
Portuguese  rivals  and  calumniators.  This 
object  eftected,  they  returned  to  their  ves¬ 
sels,  and  again  set  sail  for  Java.  Having 
reported  progress,  notwithstanding  they 
had  been  officially  warned  never  to  set 
foot  on  Japanese  territory  again,  measures 
were  deliberated  upon  with  the  view  of 
prosecuting  a  second  voyage  to  Japan, 
and,  if  possible,  of  laying  the  ax  of  ven¬ 


geance  at  the  root  of  Portuguese  influ¬ 
ence  in  that  island.  With  a  boldness 
verging  on  temerity,  the  Dutch  again 
steered  their  vessels  into  the  roadsteads  of 
Japan  ;  and  with  a  jealousy  allied  to  mal¬ 
ice,  they  endeavored  to  undermine  the 
w'hole  superstructure  of  rituals  and  for¬ 
malities,  of  ceremonies  and  superstitions, 
which  had  been  raised  in  that  isolated 
country  by  the  zeal  and  craft  and  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Xavier  and  his  Jesuit  confeder¬ 
ates.  The  Portuguese  had  but  given  too 
many  causes  of  suspicion  of  their  being 
impatient  under  the  restrictions  by  which 
their  proselytizing  practices  were  tolerat- 
fd  in  some  districts  and  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibited  in  others.  The  native  priests 
serving  in  the  temples  of  their  thousand 
monstrosities,  regarded  them  merely  as 
subverters  of  what  had  hitherto  been  their 
monopoly  of  superstition ;  aud  lost  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  excite  and  keep  alive  in  the 
minds  of  their  victims  a  deep-seated  and 
bitter  hatred  toward  the  priests  and  the 
worshipers  of  the  Cross.  Persecution 
is  the  policy  only  of  the  majority;  and 
however  fervently  the  minority  may  de¬ 
sire  to  persecute  their  more  numerous  ad¬ 
versaries,  in  this  case  the  persecuted  were 
too  worldly  wise  when  smitten  on  the  one 
cheek  not  to  turn  the  other  also.  With 
apparent  meekness  and  forbearance,  with 
a  show  of  charity  and  generosity,  they 
“  when  they  were  reviled,  reviled  not 
again,”  and  “  went  about  healing  diseases 
and  doing  good”  to  all  who  w'ould  listen 
to  their  exhortations  and  kneel  at  the 
lifting  up  of  the  host.  The  time  had  not 
yet  come  to  rase  the  altars  of  Moloch, 
and  to  convert  by  the  thumbscrew,  the 
inquisition,  and  the  stake.  But  to  their 
eyes  a  cloud  had  risen  in  the  west,  which 
though  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  was 
floating  over  toward  that  heathen  island, 
gathering  strength  in  its  progress,  and 
charged  with  the  blessing  and  the  curses 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  so  liberally  in 
flicts  upon  its  faithful  followers  and  its  re¬ 
calcitrant  foes. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  required 
great  tact  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  po¬ 
lice  Xavier  to  obtain  even  toleration  for 
himself  and  his  companions  on  Japanese 
territory.  He  was  doubtlet^s  well  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  wisdom  of  the  old 
French  adage,  “  Ce  ne  que  le  premier  pas 
qui  coute.’'  With  a  boldness  which  per¬ 
haps  only  his  own  Order  would  attempt 
to  justify  on  that  essentially  Jesuitical 
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principle,  ^Si  poseis  suaviter,  si  non  quo- 
cunqtte  modo^'  he  lengthened  the  cords 
and  strengthened  the  stakes  of  that 
Church  for  which  he  had  merely  asked 
sufficient  space  on  which  to  raise  an  altar. 
His  successors,  impatient  of  mere  tolera¬ 
tion,  had  raised  a  wail  about  that  altar, 
and  converted  the  tent  into  a  gorgeous 
temple ;  but  neither  blessings  nor  curses 
could  avert  the  fate  reserved  as  a  chas¬ 
tisement  for  their  abuse  of  toleration  ; 

“  the  mercy  they  to  others  showed,”  was 
not  to  return  unto  them  void  ;  for  “jeal¬ 
ousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave ;  the  coals 
thereof  are  coals  of  fire  which  hath  a 
most  vehement  flame.” 

While  the  Japanese  Ambassadors  were 
pledging  obedience  and  devotion  to  the 
Holy  Father  at  Rome,  the  Portuguese 
missionaries  in  Japan  seem  to  have  been 
visited  by  a  fit  of  that  madness  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  those  whom  the  gods 
are  said  first  to  madden  and  then  to  de¬ 
stroy.  With  a  treachery  de.serving  the 
severest  reprehension — with  an  audacity 
incomprehensible  to  all  in  wriiom  the  sense 
of  honor  and  honesty  has  not  been  extin¬ 
guished  by  the  obliterating  influence  of 
craft,  subtlety,  and  duplicity,  they  wrote 
to  Portugal  and  Rome,  giving  a  glowing 
story  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  Japan,  averring  that  several  kings  had 
already  been  baptized,  and  that  several 
others,  together  with  numerous  influen¬ 
tial  personages,  were  e.agerly  awaiting 
the  hour  when  they  could  with  safety  re¬ 
nounce  the  errors  of  heathendom  and  find 
rest  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  great  obstacle  of  the  con  | 
summation  of  the  conversion  of  the  nation 
to  Christianity  was  the  Emperor  Daisus- 
ama,  a  hateful  tyrant,  w^hose  fall  would 
be  the  signal  of  one  widespread  over¬ 
throw  of  tlie  heathen  temples,  and  of  the 
establishment  throughout  the  island  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  ceremonies. 
In  order  to  attain  this  great  object,  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  be  necessary,  they  wrote, 
to  send  over  eight  well-armed  raen-of-war, 
which  would  be  a  sufficient  force  to  over¬ 
awe  the  Emperor,  who  might  then  be  got 
rid  of  by  many  other  means  than  that  df 
hanging.  Letters  of  this  tenor,  written 
by  t»ie  Portuguese,  were  intercepted  by 
the  Dutch  ;  and  by  them  the  intention  of 
the  viper  to  strike  its  fangs  into  the  bo¬ 
som  Which  had  warmed  it  into  life,  was 
promptly  and  exultingly  revealed. 

The  indignation  of  the  Emperor  on 


discovering  this  unpardonable  treachery 
knew  no  bounds  ;  but  the  hawk  does  not 
pounce  upon  his  prey  before  he  has  poised 
^imself  to  bis  mark.  Almost  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country 
this  crime  aroused  but  one  feeling  of  hor¬ 
ror  and  disgust ;  and  even  the  Christian 
kings,  if  they  did  not  condemn,  gave 
evident  testimony  that  they  could  not  ap¬ 
prove.  The  King  of  Ximo,  however,  was 
a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  Daisusama,  a  trou¬ 
blesome  customer  whom  he  thought  it 
discreet  to  render  powerless  before  he  be¬ 
gan  his  fearful  work  of  uprooting  Christ¬ 
ianity,  and  of  exterminating  the  Christ¬ 
ians.  By  a  sort  of  coup  de  main  ho 
drew  out  the  thorn,  and  then  the  work 
began. 

According  to  a  Dutch  proverb,  “  He 
who  wishes  to  beat  a  dog  can  easily  find 
a  stick  and  Daisusama  soon  found  one 
with  which  to  chastise  “  those  dogs  of 
Christians.”  In  1596,  for  some  offense 
the  particulars  of  which  are  not  recorded 
— thus  probably  for  no  offense  at  .all — he 
ordered  the  crucifixion  of  eight  Roman 
Catholics.  Shortly  after  they  were  nailed 
to  the  cross,  they  were  pierced  in  the 
side,  in  order  that  their  de.ath  might  re¬ 
semble  that  of  their  Divine  Master.  They 
seem  to  have  met  their  fate  with  the 
courage  of  a  hero,  and  the  fortitude  of  a 
saint.  According  to  a  Romish  legend, 
however,  the  trickery  of  priestcraft  was 
not  absent  from  the  field  of  martyrdom. 
A  m.an  afflicted  with  leprosy  was  Laid  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  crosses  while  the 
body  of  the  martyred  priest  was  still 
stretched  upon  it,  ami  was  healed  of  his 
leprosy.  Cloven  tongues,  like  unto  fire, 
were  seen  in  the  heavens,  as  at  the  feast 
of  Pentecost ;  a  white  cross  stained  with 
blood  rose  on  the  horizon,  and  then  dis- 
.appeared  in  a  cloud  ;  while  minor  mira¬ 
cles  innumerable,  such  as  now  and  then 
occur  in  the  present  day  in  the  dioceses 
of  French  bishops  and  archbishops,  took 
place  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  field  of  martyrdom. 

During  several  years  D.ai3usama  con¬ 
tinued  his  persecution  of  the  Christians 
with  the  ardor  of  a  Bonner  and  the  ze.al 
of  an  inquisitor.  Nothing  was  too  trivial 
to  supply  him  with  a  re.ison  for  torturing 
and  martyring  the  disciples  of  the  Cross. 
The  bonzes  acted  as  spies  upon  all  their 
doings  and  sayings,  and  zealously  report¬ 
ed  all — and  far  more  than  all — they  heard 
and  saw  to  their  Daniel  who  had  come  to 
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judjjment.  The  Christians  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  act  with  caution ;  to  hold  secret 
services  in  the  caves  of  the  rocks,  and,  in 
the  hope  that  God  would  soften  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh,  to  await  in  patience 
the  advent  of  a  better  day. 

Like  France,  Japan  had  always  been 
subject  to  chronic  revolutions,  and  at  the 
time  to  which  wo  refer  an  insurrection  of 
a  widespread  and  fearful  character  broke 
out  in  Japan.  Whether  it  wa.s  caused  by 
oliticians  or  by  priests,  by  the  people  or 
y  the  nobles,  it  is  of  no  importance  to 
inquire.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to 
know  that  it  did  occur,  and  that  thn  Em¬ 
peror  called  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
use  their  influence  in  suppressing  it. 
They  knew,  however,  the  cliaracter  of 
the  man  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  and 
had  but  too  much  experience  of  his  apti¬ 
tude  to  pervert  their  doings  into  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  persecution.  They  had  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  history  of  their  intercepted 
letters,  and  were  anxious  to  eiface  from 
the  minds  of  their  persecutors  every  sus¬ 
picion  to  which  that  history  had  given 
rise.  In  vain  the  Emperor  promised 
them  his  protection  and  flivor  if  they 
obeyed,  and  threatened  them  with  his 
wrath  and  with  extermination  if  they  re¬ 
fused  to  comply  with  his  commands. 
Tlrey  averred  that  to  them  temporal  con¬ 
cerns  w'ere  of  no  importance ;  that  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  political  strife  ;  that 
they  were  not  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;  that 
the  only  weapons  they  wielded  were  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  their  only  armor 
was  the  helmet  of  salvation ;  that  they 
warred  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  the  Devil  and  all  his  w’orks ;  that 
they  were  prepared  to  suffer,  if  needs  be, 
f  r  their  Master  and  their  cause,  but  not 
to  take  any  part  in  political  strife  or  in 
party  contentions. 

This  answer  simply  enraged  the  Em¬ 
peror  ;  he  swore,  he  curseil,  he  threat¬ 
ened.  With  marked  energy  and  ability, 
however,  he  applied  himself  to  the  sup- 
ress'ou  of  the  revolt,  and  after  much 
loodshed  and  many  massacres,  he  tri¬ 
umphed  over  his  foes. 

lint  the  feast  of  victory  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  satisfy  his  appe'ite,  or  to  slake  his 
tliiist  Ibr  blood ;  it  was  at  the  banquet  of 
revenge  that  this  sanguinary  glutton  pur¬ 
posed  to  imbibe  long  draughts  of  his  fa¬ 
vorite  nectar,  and  to  satiate  his  appetite 
to  the  music  of  the  groans  of  martyrs. 


the  sighs  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  sob¬ 
bings  of  the  bereaved. 

On  the  seventh  of  Oetober,  IftlS, 
twelve  Christians  (among  whom  were 
women  and  children)  w'ere  condemned  by 
this  monster  to  be  burned,  in  consequence 
of  their  having  embraced  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  faith.  Their  martyrdom  took  place 
in  a  valley  about  half  a  mile  distant  from 
the  town  of  Arima.  Notwithstanding  the 
confession  of  Christianity  entailed  the 
punishment  of  death,  about  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  Christians  accompanied  the  martyrs 
to  the  stake,  chanting  their  litanies  and 
counting  their  beads.  Just  as  the  execu¬ 
tioners  were  preparing  to  set  fire  to  the 
pile,  one  of  the  martyrs  freed  himself  from 
the  pillar  to  which  he  was  fastened,  and 
climbed  to  the  top,  whence  he  addressed 
the  multitude.  “Brethren,”  he  said, 
“  this  day  the  power  of  faith  in  Christ  is 
manifested  in  us ;  these  flames  can  only 
destroy  the  body ;  our  souls,  rising  from 
their  ashes,  will  be  preserved  from  eter¬ 
nal  fire,  in  immortal  life.  Brethren,  be 
steadfiist  in  this  faith,  and  remember  that 
life  and  property  are  less  than  God.”  He 
then  returned  to  the  pillar,  and  the  flames 
rose  up  round  “  the  glorious  company  of 
martyrs,”  who,  with  a  refinement  of  cru¬ 
elty,  were  placed  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  stake  that  they  were  slowly  roasted 
rather  than  burned. 

The  Emperor  Daisusama  died  in  1616, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Conbo- 
sama,  who  inherited  his  father’s  cruel 
disposition  and  hatred  to  the  Christians. 
With  him  began  a  new  era  of  martyr¬ 
dom.  Whether  he  offered  rewards  for 
those  who  invented  a  new  species  of  tor¬ 
ture  is  not  recorded ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
those  entrusted  with  the  task  of  extermi¬ 
nating  the  Christians  showed  a  surprising¬ 
ly  inventive  faculty  in  preparing  their 
torments.  They  were  bound  to  wild 
horses,  and  carried  off  into  the  woods  by 
the  kicking  and  plunging  brutes;  they 
were  lowered  into  wells  with  their  heads 
downward,  and  then  hauled  up  again  to 
be  scalped  ;  they  were  laid  on  planks,  and 
deliberately  sawn  asunder;  their  hands 
and  feet  were  put  in  the  stocks,  while  a 
torturer  ran  pointed  instruments  under 
their  toe-nails  and  finger-nails  ;their  insteps 
and  wrists  were  bored  with  gimlets,  and 
then  nailed  to  heavy  beams ;  they  were 
scourged  and  then  washed  with  acids,  and 
when  recovered  were  scourged  and  wash- 
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ed  again ;  they  were  dragged  over  rongh 
roads  by  cords  bound  to  their  feet ;  they 
were  forced  naked  into  vessels  filled  with 
venomous  vipers  or  ravenous  rats ;  they 
were  fumigated  in  open-bottomed  huts 
placed  over  sulphurous  springs,  and  in  the 
agonies  of  suffocation  they  were  taken 
out  into  the  fresh  air  to  recover,  when 
they  were  fumigated  again ;  they  were 
nailed  up  in  narrow  rooms  to  die  of  star¬ 
vation  ;  their  fingers  and  toes  w'ere  pinch¬ 
ed  off  joint  by  joint  with  pincers ;  gashes 
were  cut  in  their  heads,  and  then  they 
were  hung  by  their  ankles  to  a  beam; 
slow  fires  were  kindled  under  them,  or 
they  were  made  to  stand  with  their  bare 
feet  on  red-hot  irons ;  they  were  covered 
with  inflammatory  materials,  which,  when 
ignited,  smouldered  like  cotton,  slowly 
burning  the  flesh  from  the  bones ;  they 
were  rolled  down  steep  declivities  in 
casks  stuck  full  of  sharp  nails ;  they  were 
hacked,  maimed,  racked,  and  crucified ; 
whilst  for  the  women  was  reserved  a 
nameless  torture,  so  horrible  and  so  re¬ 
volting  that  it  was  ten  thousand  times 
worse  than  all  the  other  tortures  combin¬ 
ed.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Sitkock  is  a 
stream  of  water  fed  by  a  sulphurous 
spring  ;  these  waters  are  said  to  be  boiling 
hot,  and  into  that  stream  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  Christians  were  dri¬ 
ven,  or  they  were  made  “  to  walk  the 
plank,”  and  to  perish  in  the  sulphurous 
gulf  beneath  them.  Quantum  religio 
potuit  auadere  malorum  I 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
history  of  Christianity  in  Japan.  The 
persecution  ceased  not  until  every  one  of 
the  half-million  Christians  was  extermi¬ 
nated,  or  had  gone  over  to  the  worship  of 
one  of  the  numerous  idols  which  still 
swarm  in  the  temples  of  Japan.*  Conbo- 
sama  and  his  successors,  moreover,  refused 
any  foreigner  ever  to  set  foot  in  the  coun¬ 
try  again.  The  Dutch,  however,  perhaps 
as  a  reward  for  having  intercepted  the 
Portuguese  letters,  were  permitted,  under 
very  severe  restrictions,  to  establish  a 
Dutch  factory  at  Decima,  a  small  island 


*  A  little  to  the  south  of  Cspe  Nombo  is  the 
island  of  Amaska,  in  which  thirty  thousand  of  the 
Japanese  Christians,  after  an  heroic  resistance, 
sought  a  refuge  from  their  oppressors.  It  seems 
that  they  were  completely  shut  up  in  this  island, 
and  eventually  perished  by  famine  —  the  only 
alternative  left  them  between  abjuring  their  faith 
and  submission  to  the  tortures  inflicted  on  their 
co-religionists. 
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in  the  Bay  of  Nagasaki,*  joined  to  the 
main  land  by  a  stone  bridge.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  now  partially  opened  to  foreign 
traders,  evidently  much  against  the  wish¬ 
es  of  the  majority  of  the  nation.  That 
hatred  of  strangers  and  Christianity  is 
still  intense  among  the  Japanese,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  proved  by  the  letters  of  those  who 
have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  study¬ 
ing  their  character  and  idiosyncrasies.! 
They  have  evinced  on  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion  a  suspicious  readiness  to  make 
mince-meat  of  foreigners.  Whether  the 
trade  with  Japan  and  its  collateral  advan¬ 
tages  will  ever  be  sufficiently  important 
to  justify  the  expenses  incurred  for  the 
support  of  European  missions  in  that  iso¬ 
lated  region,  is  at  present  an  unsolved 
problem.  In  all  cases,  so  far  as  this  coun¬ 
try  is  concerned,  let  us  hope  that  E-xeter- 


*  This  fan-shaped  bland  is  not  much  larger 
than  Trafalgar-tquare.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
bristling  ckevaux  de  /rite,  so  constructed  that  it  is 
impossible  to  climb  them.  It  is  inhabited  solely 
by  the  Dutch  residents ;  no  Japanese,  except  the 
lofozet  or  moetmeht,  (the  Japanese  housekeepers, 
etc.,)  are  allowed  to  remain  there  during  the  night. 
A  strict  watch  is  kept  all  round  the  island  to  prevent 
smuggling.  The  Dutch  residents  are  bound  im¬ 
plicitly  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  Japanese 
authorities,  and  are  strictly  prohibited,  among 
other  things,  to  have  a  Bible  or  a  cross  in  their 
possession.  The  city  gate,  however,  is  now  o[>en 
night  and  day,  and  they  are  allowed  to  visit  the 
city  of  Nagasaki  whenever  'they  please.  In  the 
National  Museum  at  the  Hague  there  is  an  admira¬ 
bly-arranged  model  of  this  island,  which  attracts 
great  attention. 

f  A  curious  instance  of  the  obstinate  hatred  ot 
the  Japanese  toward  Christianity  occurred  a  abort 
time  ago  at  Nagasaki.  The  Dutch  Government 
had,  at  the  request  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
sent  over  a  small  steam  machine,  which  had  been 
made  by  the  engineers,  D.  Christie  and  Son,  who 
had,  according  to  custom,  cast  the  name  of  their 
firm  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  machine. 
When  the  Japanese  officials  read  this,  they  sapient- 
ly  concluded  that  the  words  bad  some  reference  to 
Christ  the  son  of  David,  and  that  the  machine  was 
intended  to  make  the  Japanese  Christians  by  steam- 
power  I  At  first  they  po'  itively  refused  to  admit 
the  obnoxious  article ;  and  even  when  the  mutter 
was  explained,  they  did  not  seem  at  all  at  their 
ease  respecting  it.  The  same  officials  seized  a 
copy  of  Longfellow’s  poem«,  on  the  plea  that 
Eeangeline  had  been  written  by  one  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists,  whose  works  it  was  not  permitted  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  Japan!  All  Bibles  and  relig'ions 
books  on  board  of  vessels  arriving  at  a  Japanese 
port  must  be  pot  in  a  case,  called  the  Bihle-case, 
which  is  carefully  sealed  np  and  preserved  under 
lock  and  key  by  the  officials,  until  the  vessel  is 
ready  to  leave ;  it  is  then  returned  to  the  captain. 
This  absurd  regulation  is  now,  however,  little  more 
than  a  formality,  as  the  Bible-case  generally  con¬ 
tains  merely  a  few  stones  packed  in  sawdust. 
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hall  will  not  rashly  commit  itself  to  any 
scheme  for  evangelizing  the  Japanese. 
We  must  not  indiscreetly  lay  our  sacred 
fingers  on  their  idols,  brutish  and  degrad¬ 
ing  as  their  idolatry  may  be.  Let  os  ga¬ 
ther  experience  from  this  instructive  chap¬ 
ter  of  their  history,  and  let  the  better 
part  of  our  religion  be,  like  the  better 
part  of  our  courage  —  discretion.  We 
are  nndisguisedly  forcing  ourselves  upon 
them,  and  our  presence  is  as  unwelcome 
to  them  as  is  the  intrusive  presence  of  a 
handsome  professional  diner-out  at  the 
dinner-table  of  a  wealthy  paterfamilias 
blessed  with  beautiful  daughters.  Let  us 
not  force  our  opinions,  our  notions,  and 
our  diversity  of  religious  creeds  upon 
them  too.  If  we  want  their  vegetable 
wax  or  their  silk,  let  us  pay  for  it  honest¬ 
ly,  and  in  such  a  way  as  they  require. 


They  have  done  without  our  wares  so 
long  that  they  do  not  need  them  now, 
excellent  as  our  machinery,  hardware, 
and  calicoes  may  be.  If  the  Pope  thinks 
proper  to  canonize  their  martyrs  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half  after 
their  ashes  have  been  spread  to  the 
winds,  let  him  indulge  his  freak.  We 
of  course  know  very  well  what  that 
means — so  does  the  King  of  Italy.  Pious 
follies  are  excusable  in  senility,  and  rather 
commend  themselves  to  our  pity  than  to 
our  scorn.  But  let  us  take  care  not  to 
supply  the  Japanese  with  the  materials 
for  making  new  martyrs.  Men-of-war  and 
Armstrong  cannon  may  be  powerful  to 
punish,  but  they  can  not  restore  the  life 
taken  by  the  sword  of  a  fanatic  or  by  the 
treachery  of  an  idolater. 


From  tho  London 


MY  FIRST  AND  LAS 


I. 

It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  ago  that 
some  business  connected  with  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Danube  kept  me  for  some 
months  in  Vienna. 

As  my  engineering  business  did  not 
employ  me  more  than  an  hour  or  two  a 
day,  I  should  have  soon  found  my  time 
hang  heavy  on  roy  hands  even  in  that 
gay  and  motley  city,  had  I  not  by  chance 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  accom¬ 
plished  and  sci-ntific  Mons.  Xavier  Gal- 
lard.  I  met  this  gentleman  first  at  the 
table  d’h6te  of  my  hotel,  the  “  Kaiser 
Elizabeth,”  and  a  chance  question  or  two 
about  Hungarian  wines  soon  led  to  an  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Mons.  Xavier  Gallard,  as  far  as  I  could 
gather,  had  years  ago  been  a  lay  Jesuit 
in  Syria,  but,  growing  more  and  more  at¬ 
tached  to  science,  had  quitted  the  order 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study 
of  abstruse  chemistry  and  an  analysis  of 
the  narcotic  medicines  of  the  East.  He 
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had  become  well  known  throughout  all 
Austria  for  his  improvements  in  aerosta¬ 
tion.  Finding  him  a  traveled  man,  of 
singular  liberality  and  toleration  of 
opinion,  as  well  as  an  accomplished  musi¬ 
cian  and  an  excellent  linguist,  I  lost  no 
time  in  as  soon  as  possible  cultivating  his 
acquaintance,  being,  for  an  Englishman, 
social  and  unsuspicious.  My  companion 
a  clever  Scotch  engineer,  but  a  cold,  for¬ 
mal  fellow — one  of  those  distrustful  men 
who,  as  the  old  Joe  Miller  runs,  would 
not  save  a  man  from  drowning  if  he  had 
not  been  first  introduced  to  him — fought 
shy  of  Gallard,  seldom  accompanied  me  to 
his  lodgings  near  the  city  wall,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  Prater,  and  expressed  in  a  very 
selemn  way  his  wish  to  know  who  Mons. 
Gallard’s  father  had  been,  about  which  I 
myself  felt  totally  indifferent. 

At  first  I  used  to  rather  laugh  at  my 
new  friend’s  enthusiasm  for  bal'ooning, 
which  I  thought  a  useless,  unimprovable, 
and  dangerous  experiment,  that  had  al¬ 
ready  cost  many  valuable  lives,  and  was 
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only  fit,  like  rope-dancing,  to  amuse  a 
selfish  and  gaping  mob.  But  Gallard,  on 
whom  laughter  made  no  more  impression 
than  a  snowball  would  on  a  man  in  ar¬ 
mor,  soon,  in  bis  stern,  quiet  way,  con¬ 
vinced  me  how  shallow  and  irrational  my 
sneers  had  been. 

In  that  curious  apartment  of  his,  the 
walls  of  which  were  covered  with  draw¬ 
ings  of  every  possible  sort  of  balloon  that 
is,  or  ever  was,  he  explained  to  me,  with 
philosophic  clearness,  the  whole  progress 
and  prospects  of  the  science,  from  the 
hints  of  Friar  Bacon,  the  Jesuit  Francis 
Luna,  and  the  Portuguese  Friar  (1709,) 
to  Mr.  Cavallo’s  experiments  (1782)  with 
soap-bubbles  filled  with  imflammable  air, 
in  pursuance  of  the  discoveries  of  Black 
and  Cavendish,  lie  would  then  go  on 
enthusiastically  to  speak  of  the  first  as¬ 
cents  by  the  Montgolfiers,  paper-makers, 
in  1782,  and  of  the  more  advanced  ex¬ 
periments  of  Messrs.  Robert  and  Charles, 
by  whom  the  first  long  journey  was  ef¬ 
fected. 

“  I  grant  Mons.  Gallard,”  I  said  to  him 
on  one  occasion,  “  the  rapid  improvement 
of  Montgolfier’s  clever  suggestion — but 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  cui  bono — men 
don’t  risk  their  lives  for  mere  amuse- 1 
ment?” 

“  What,  not  you  Englishmen,  who 
hunt  and  chase  the  steeples — Hein?”  said 
G^Iard,  coldly  and  calmly,  but  rather 
maliciously.  “You  want  to  know  the 
cui  bono  of  our  pursuit — I  will  tell  you  ; 

I  want  to  see  balloons  used,  to  reconnoi- 
ter  fortified  places,  to  reach  otherwise  in¬ 
accessible  mountains,  to  enable  geograph¬ 
ers  to  make  surveys,  to  convey  dispatches 
to  besieged  places,  to  discover  islands, 
and  to  study,  on  different  otherwise  un¬ 
attainable  elevations,  the  laws  of  sound, 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  of  gravitation.” 

“  I  grant,  I  confess,”  I  replied,  “  that 
you  have  overw’helnied  me  with  your  ar¬ 
ray  of  facts,  but  I  still  think  the  balloon  a 
sort  of  wild  monster,  of  tremendous  and 
supernatural  speed  and  power,  but  quite 
untamable.  You  can  raise  a  ba*loon,  and 
let  it  fall  again,  but  you  can  not  steer  it 
horizontally.” 

“Experiment,”  said  Gallard,  coldly, 
“has  proved  the  reverse — look  here. 
Here  is  a  drawing  of  the  balloon  of 
Charles  and  Robert.  It  is  of  an  oblong 
spheroid  shape — the  boat  is  seventeen 
feet  lon{^ — it  has  five  wings,  made  in  the 
shape  ot  umbrellas  without  haudles — and 


to  the  top  of  these,  you  see,  sticks  were 
fastened  parallel  to  the  apertures  of  the 
umbrellas.  This  extraordinary  balloon 
ascended  on  the  nineteenth  of  September, 
1784,  to  the  hight  of  fourteen  hundred 
feet,  traversed  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  air,  and  descended  safely, 
with  two  hundred  pounds  of  ballast  left. 
These  wings  were  found  to  enable  the 
aeronaut  to  deviate  eighty  degrees  from 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  In  1785,  a 
Mr.  Crosbie  ascended,  at  Dublin,  in  a  bal¬ 
loon,  the  car  of  W’hich  was  hung  round 
with  bladders,  and  these  saved  him,  and 
rendered  the  car  as  buoyant  as  a  boat, 
when  he  unfoitiinately  fell  into  the  sea.” 

“But  the  parachute,”  I  said;  “that 
has  proved  fatal  to  several  enthusiasts?” 

“  The  parachute,”  replied  Gallard,  “  is 
uncertain  and  dangerous  to  descend  in ; 
but  it  is  useful  to  break  the  fall  of  the 
balloon  itself,  in  case  of  accident.  I  have 
great  hopes  of  further  improving  it ;  but 
even  at  present  it  is  a  useful  ally.  Pray 
divest  yourself  of  those  prejudices,  mon 
ami.  A  time  will  come,  I  tell  you,  w'hen 
we  shall  circumnavigate  the  world  in 
these  silk  bags  you  now  despise  so  much.  ^ 
Voua  verrez?' 

“I  admire  your  thorough  enthusiasm,” 

I  said ;  “  yours  is  the  true  spirit  of  the 
discoverer.  But  how  do  yo«i  escape  the 
risk  of  lightning  ?  Imagine  the  horror,  a 
mile  from  the  earth,  of  seeing  your  bal¬ 
loon  suddenly  shriveling  above  your 
head  in  a  drift  of  flame.  Another  moment 
and  you  are  dashed,  like  Icarus,  into  the 
gulf  of  death.” 

“  You  are  too  imaginative,  mon  cher^ 
for  a  scientific  mao,”  s:iid  Gallard,  with  a 
hitter  smile  curdling  his  pale  faee.  “  There 
is  no  danger  of  lightning.  Balloons  have 
passed  s^ifely  through  thunder  clouds, 
and  the  aeronaut  can  always  leave  such 
unpleasant  companions  above  or  below 
him.  Beside,  mon  cher  Anglais,  n.s  our 
balloons  are  constructed  of  materials  that 
are  not  conductors  of  electricity,  and  as 
they  are  also  insulated,  they  are  not  very 
likely  to  be  struck.” 

“  You  meet  nte  at  every  turn,”  I  said  ; 

“  but  there  is  one  other  danger,  I  fear.  It 
has  always  appeared  to  mo,  in  reading  ac¬ 
counts  of  balloon  voyages,  that  the  aero- 
st.atic  machine  has  more  tendency  to  de¬ 
scend  when  over  water  th.an  when  over 
land — a  most  dangerous  tendency  on  the 
part  of  our  friend  tlie  balloon.” 

“Granted,”  said  Gallard,  watchfully. 
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bnt  with  evident  candor.  “  The  remedy 
for  that  is  to  ascend  from  some  place  like 
Vienna,  far  inland.  Moreover,  you  must 
remember  that  we  aeronauts  can  nearly 
always  select  our  place  of  descent.  No, 
my  dear  friend,  there  is  little  danger  to 
the  skillful  aeronaut.” 

Here  he  turned  suddenly  on  me  and 
asked  me  if  I  understood  the  primary 
])rinciple  of  aerostation. 

I  replied  that  I  had  but  the  vague 
knowledge  of  a  man  who  had  no  special 
taste  for  science.  I  knew  that  if  a  body 
w'as  immerged  in  any  fluid  lighter  than 
itself,  it  would  rise  to  the  surface. 

“In  a  confused  way  you  know  it,”  said 
Gallard,  smiling ;  “  but  the  rule  is  this — 
it  is  simple.  When  a  body  is  immerged 
in  any  fluid,  if  the  weight  of  the  body  be 
less  than  an  equal  bulk  of  the  immergent 
fluid,  it  will  rise  to  the  surface — if  the 
niass  be  heavier,  it  sinks — if  equal,  it  re- 
m:uns  where  it  is  placed.  On  this  princi¬ 
ple  our  whole  theory  is  built ;  for  it  is  the 
same  thing  if  we  thin  the  air,  and  so 
make  it  lighter — or  whether  we  use  gas, 
which  ascends,  being  lighter  than  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  I  will  show  you.” 

As  he  said  this,  Gallard  threw  open  the 
sash  of  a  window  looking  out  over  the 
rampart  toward  the  Prater,  where  the 
trees  were  now  fast  turning  saffron  color, 
from  the  effects  of  the  autumn’s  chemist¬ 
ry — then,  with  a  neat-handed  dexteri  y, 
he  took  from  a  shelf  a  small  balloon  made 
of  crimson  lutestring,  covered  with  caout¬ 
chouc  varnish,  and  attaching  to  its  strings 
a  small  square  tin  full  of  spirits  of  wine, 
he  lit  the  liquid,  which  instantly  inflated 
the  silk — and,  with  a  dexterous  twist  of 
the  practiced  hand,  the  enthusiast  floated 
off  the  little  crimson  globe,  which  in¬ 
stantly  rose  high  in  the  air,  and  moved 
swiftly  before  the  wind,  over  the  Prater. 

“Beautiful!”  I  said.  “Monsieur  Gal 
lard,  behold  in  me  a  convert.” 

‘•I  thought  I  should  soon  convince 
you,”  he  said,  shutting  the  window,  “  of 
the  beauty  and  safety  of  the  invention  of 
our  gieat  master,  Montgolfier.” 

“  Have  you  ever  yourself  made  a  voy¬ 
age  ill  a  balloon  ?”  said  I,  somewhat  ma¬ 
licious  y. 

“  I  have  made,”  he  said,  (“  'or  I  under¬ 
stand  the  gneer,  mon  have  made 

three-and-twenty  ascents,  and  all  with 
►afety  and  perfect  success.” 

“  I  never  heard  before  of  your  enter¬ 
prise  ill  this  way.” 


“  There  is  much  abont  me  that  you  may 
not  have  heard,”  replied  Gallard,  coldly 
“  I  do  not  go  about  Vienna  like  a  quack 
doctor,  wi(h  a  jack-pudding  blowing  a 
trumpet  before  me.  Man’s  life  is  half 
night,  half  day — there  are  times  when  I 
choose  to  move  in  darkness — some  men 
here  call  me  an  Armenian,  others  a  Rus¬ 
sian.  I  was  really  born  at — but  what  do 
you  care  where  I  was  born  ?  Come,  let 
us  take  lunch — for  you  must  taste  my 
Vosslauer;  it  is  not  bad  Drink  with  me 
the  health  of  my  intended — the  Fraulein 
Pulverraacher.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  I  replied, 

ir. 

It  was  a  w’eek  or  so  after  this  conversa¬ 
tion  that  I  again  sought  the  rooms  of  my 
friend  Gallard ;  that  mysterious  and  de¬ 
termined  enthusiast,  with  whom  I  had  by 
this  time  become  far  better  acquainted, 
I  had  already,  with  the  purposeless  indus¬ 
try  of  an  idler  impatient  for  employment, 
picked  up  some  scattered  particulars  of 
Gallard’s  history. 

He  had  been,  I  heard,  dismissed  from 
the  Jesuit  seminary  at  St.  Omer,  for  ne¬ 
glecting  his  studies  to  prosecute  aero¬ 
nautic  experiments.  Not  having  money 
sufficient  to  purchase  a  balloon  himself,  he 
applied  to  a  rich  and  avaricious  money¬ 
lender,  who  bought  one  for  him,  and  gave 
him  a  mere  trifle  f>>r  ascending,  on  condi¬ 
tion  he  should  receive  the  riioney  which 
the  public  piid  for  admissicn.  His  father 
however,  a  Levant  merchant,  who  had 
married  a  Syrian  woman,  took  great 
umbrage  at  these  exhibiiions,  and  on  one 
occasion  waited  on  General  Farouche,  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Parisian  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  and  begged  him  to  inter- 

[)ose  his  military  authority,  and  prevent 
lis  son,  who  was  a  volunteer,  ascending. 
The  general  quickly  acquiesced,  and  sent 
a  tile  of  soldiers  on  the  night  in  question 
to  put  the  young  adventurer  into  confine¬ 
ment.  Gallard  was  just  preparing  to  en¬ 
ter  the  car  when  they  arriveJ.  Guessing 
what  had  taken  place,  he  instantly  drew 
his  saber,  and  threatened  to  run  the  nrst 
person  through  who  interrupted  him. 
Then  leaping  into  the  car,  he  slashed  the 
mooring  cords  in  two  with  his  sword,  and 
rose  with  tremendous  velocity  into  the 
air,  leaving  the  mob  cheering  and  the  sol¬ 
diers  dumb  with  astonishment. 

“  Soon  after  this,”  said  my  informant. 
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“  he  left  Paris,  and  went  to  the  East  to 
study  medicine.  There  he  ascended  from 
the  Desert,  from  the  foot  of.  the  Pyra¬ 
mids,  from  Mount  Zion,  and  other  extra¬ 
ordinary  places — always  under  an  as¬ 
sumed  name,  and  with  an  air  of  mystery. 
In  the  course  of  his  life  it  is  supposed  that 
Mons.  Gallard  (whatever  he  may  say)  has 
gone  through  all  possible  dangers  that  an 
aeronaut  can  experience.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  his  balloon  took  fire,  but  he  escaped 
in  a  parachute.  At  another  time,  at  Ca¬ 
lais,  to  escape  descending  into  the  sea,  he 
had  to  cut  away  the  car,  and  sling  him¬ 
self  to  the  cords  of  the  balloon.  Once, 
near  Strasburgh,  he  found  the  balloon  ex¬ 
panding,  and  threatening  to  burst,  when 
three  miles  above  the  town,  and  he  avert¬ 
ed  his  fate  by  boring  holes  in  the  side 
with  his  sword. 

Two  years  ago,  he  had  published  an  ac¬ 
count  of  an  ascent  from  Turin,  in  which 
he  passed  over  the  Alps  by  night ;  of  this 
ascent  my  informant,  a  telescope-makcr 
from  Berlin,  could  not  remember  any 
thing,  except  the  fact  of  M.  Gallard’s  sen¬ 
sation  having  been  as  if  the  balloon  was 
cleaving  silently  upward  through  miles  of 
black  marble,  and  that  the  stars  seemed 
to  him  larger  and  more  lustrous. 

From  another  person,  a  wine  merchant, 
from  Marseilles,  I  heard  that  M.  Gallard 
was  well  known  in  France,  as  an  habitual 
and  dangerous  duellist,  and  five  years 
ago  he  h^  been  wounded  in  three  places, 
in  a  duel  with  sabers  at  Nice,  w'bere, 
however,  he  killed  his  antagonist^  the  son 
of  a  banker  at  Genoa.  The  quarrel  bad 
arisen  from  M.  Gillard  being  taunted 
with  the  uselessness  of  balloon  ascents. 
M.  Gallard  was  now,  added  my  inform¬ 
ant,  engaged  to  be  married  to  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  professor  of  mathematics. 

I  amused  myself,  as  I  w’alked  to  my 
friend’s  lodgings,  with  pondering  over 
these  rumors,  and  trying  to  sift  the  truth 
that  was  in  them  from  the  falsehood. 
This  task,  almost  as  easy  as  twisting 
sand-ropes,  or  driving  hares  to  market, 
occupied  me  till  I  reached  Gallard’s  lodg¬ 
ings.  The  magnificent  street-fountains 
of  Vienna,  the  great  St.  Stephen’s  itself, 
1  that  day  passed  unnoticed.  Even  the 
crowds  of  Hungarian  sharpshooters,  and 
Wallachian  peasants,  failed  to  interest 
me  ;  my  mind  was  bent  on  joining  Gal¬ 
lard,  my  friend,  in  a  balloon  ascent. 

I  found  Gallard  in  bis  room,  busy  en¬ 
graving  his  nams  on  a  sword — it  was  a 


beautiful  Damascus  blade,  of  exquisite 
temper.  He  looked  up  from  his  work  as 
I  entered,  his  etching-needle  still  in  bis 
band,  and  greeted  me. 

“  I  thought  it  was  the  Professor  and 
Maria,”  he  said ;  “  they  are  coming  to¬ 
day  to  see  the  great  balloon  I  am  having 
made  ;  we  will  go  after  lunch,  and  see  it 
together.” 

“You  are  busy,  Gallard,”  I  said;  “I 
did  not  know  you  added  engraving  to 
your  other  accomplishments.” 

“  It  is  an  old  and  tried  friend,”  he 
said,  patting  the  sword-handle ;  “  it  has 
saved  my  life  once  or  twice,  and  I  want 
to  mark  my  name  on  it,  for  it  may  be  ray 
only  epitaph.” 

At  that  moment,  just  as  I  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  rally  him  on  tliis  remark,  there 
were  sounds  of  feet  on  the  stairs,  then  a 
light,  silvery  laugh,  and  a  soft  tap  at  the 
door. 

Gallard  flew  to  it,  and  opened  it. 

“  Is  Mons.  Montgolfier  at  home  ?”  said 
the  sweetest,  merriest  voice,  I  think  I 
ever  heard.  It  was  the  Professor’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Maria,  who  with  her  father  now  en¬ 
tered  the  room.  The  Professor  wiped 
his  spectacles,  and  began,  after  being  in¬ 
troduced  to  me,  to  look  at  the  drawings 
round  the  walls.  Maria  chatted  pleasant¬ 
ly  to  her  lover  .and  myself,  while  the 
old  woman  of  the  house  was  laying  the 
luncheon. 

I  think  I  never  saw  eyes  so  lucidly 
brown  as  those  of  Maria  Pulverraacher, 
or  a  neck  more  exqjuisitely  set  upon  its 
shoulders.  She  reminded  me  of  Goethe's 
description  of  that  graceful  girl  whom  he 
took  as  the  type  of  Gretchen,  in  thust. 
No  w'ord  or  movement  but  seemed  the 
result  of  a  warm  heart,  good  nature,  and 
overflowing  spirits,  yet  each  word  or 
movement  might  have  been  that  of  a  con¬ 
summate  actress,  so  appropriate  and  ad¬ 
mirable  did  each  movement  and  each 
word  seem.  Yet  Gallard,  I  thought, 
seemed  scarcely  at  his  ease ;  and  from 
w  hat  I  could  not  help  overbearing  of  a 
long  and  earnest  convervation,  between 
himself  and  the  Professor’s  daughter,  I 
gathered  that  be  was  resisting  her  wish 
that  he  should  abandon  some  intended 
balloon  ascent. 

The  conversation  at  lunch  was  con¬ 
strained.  Gallard  tried  to  amuse,  but 
seemed  vexed  and  moody.  The  Profes¬ 
sor  was  entirely  occupied  with  the  praises 
of  a  new  edition  of  the  JPrincipia  be  had 
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inst  bon?ht  of  an  English  bookseller,  and 
nis  daughter  was  silent  and  tearful. 

Luncheon  over,  Mons.  Gallard  arose, 
and  giving  his  arm  somewhat  ceremoni¬ 
ously  to  Miss  Pulvermacher,  begged  me 
to  follow  with  the  Professor.  We  fol 
lowed  him  into  a  back  yard,  leading  to 
carpenters’  workshops,  and  a  laboratory. 
Unlocking  a  door,  Gallard  ushered  us  into 
a  large,  unfurnished  room,  with  a  stove 
in  it ;  on  the  floor  lay  the  silk  gores,  or 
long  sections  of  lutestring,  that  were  to 
form  the  greatest  balloon  ever  yet  made 
in  Austria. 

Heaps  of  blue  and  scarlet  silk  lay  on 
benches  and  on  the  window-seat.  The 
net  hung  on  a  nail  near  the  stove,  and  the 
basket-work,  large  enough  to  hold  six 
persons,  had  already  been  covered  with 
painted  linen. 

“  You  here  see,  Mr.  Professor,”  said 
Gal'ard,  turning  rather  coldly  from  Miss 
Pulvermacher,  “  the  germ  of  my  new  air¬ 
ship.  It  is  to  measure  fifty-seven  feet  in 
diameter,  and  will  carry  four  hundred 
pounds  of  ballast.  This  car,  which  is 
eight  feet  long,  weighs  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds.  The  name,  you  see,  is 
‘  Maria  Theresa,’  (here  he  looked  at  the 
Professor’s  daughter.)  The  weight  of 
the  whole  apparatus,  with  myself,  ther¬ 
mometers,  etc.,  in  it,  will  be - ” 

“Let  me  guess,  Gallard,”  said  the  good, 
fussy,  old  Professor.  “  Well,  I  should 
say  six  hundred  pounds.” 

“No  bad  guess,  Herr  Professor — six 
hundred  and  twenW  pounds.” 

“  Nevertheless,  I  would  not  go  up  in 
it  for  ten  thousand  pounds,”  said  the  Pro¬ 
fessor,  adjusting  his  spectacles. 

“  That’s  right,  dear  papa,”  said  Maria, 
kissing  her  father’s  frosty,  red  cheek, 
and  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck. 
“  Don’t  let  him  go  in  it :  he’s  a  naughty 
man — yes,  you  are,  sir;  you  may  frown — 
for  wishing  to  go  against  my  will.  What 
right,  sir,  have  you  to  risk  your  life  ?” 

Gallard  made  no  immediate  reply ;  but 
a  few  minutes  after,  he  drew  Miss  Pul¬ 
vermacher  to  the  window,  leaving  me 
and  the  Professor  to  examine  the  elements 
of  the  future  balloon,  examine  the  long 
strips  of  colored  silk,  lift  the  car,  and  per¬ 
form  such  other  experiments  as  our  curi¬ 
osity  suggested. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Gallard  and  Miss 
Pulvermacher  joined  us.  I  observed  that 
Gallard  was  paler  than  usual,  and  was 
biting  his  lips,  as  if  to  suppress  a  passion¬ 


ate  anger  that  was  almost  uncontrollable. 
The  young  lady,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
flushed,  and  her  eyes  were  moist  with  un¬ 
restrained  tears.  I  was  sure  from  their 
manner  that  the  lovers  had  been  quarrel¬ 
ing  ;  but  I  made  as  though  I  did  not 
see  it. 

As  for  the  worthy  purblind  Professor, 
who,  like  many  other  honest  pedants, 
knew  much  more  about  the  surface  of  the 
moon  than  the  inhabitants  of  this  insigni¬ 
ficant  and  parvenu  planet,  he  observed 
nothing,  and,  after  a  time,  trudged  off 
with  his  daughter,  wishing  Gallard  every 
success  in  his  interesting  enterprise.  Ma¬ 
ria  Pulvermacher  bowed  to  me,  and  of¬ 
fered  Mons.  Gallard  her  hand  with  avert¬ 
ed  face.  She  had  evidently  been  asking 
the  enthusiast  to  make  some  sacrifice, 
which  he  had  refused  to  make.  The  Pro¬ 
fessor,  I  forgot  to  add,  on  parting,  beg¬ 
ged  me  with  obvious  sincerity  to  gratify 
him  with  a  speedy  call. 

The  moment  the  door  closed  on  the 
Professor  and  his  daughter,  Ga'Iard 
stamped  on  the  floor,  and  uttered  some 
words  in  Arabic  from  between  his  clench¬ 
ed  teeth.  “  I  throw  her  to  the  wind,” 
he  said,  passionately ;  “  swallow  that  she 
is,  quick-turning,  never-resting,  fickle, 
changeable,  like  all  those  creatures  that 
God  made  from  the  refuse  of  Adam’s 
clay.  I  have  lived  eight-and-thirty  years 
in  this  vile  world,  and  never  yet  knew 
sin,  vice,  trouble,  or  mischief,  without  a 
woman  w’as  in  some  way  or  other  the 
cause  of  it.  Miserable  necessity  of  onr 
solitude  to  need  such  companions  1  I  re¬ 
nounce  her.  Shall  I  break  up  my  glo¬ 
rious  dreams  and  discoveries  for  a  wax 
dox  with  movable  eyes — a  puppet  that 
can  smile,  and  move,  and  eat,  and  torment; 
but  can  not  reflect,  compare,  analyze,  or 
refute  ?  Ha !” 

And,  as  he  said  this,  he  took  down  a 
case-bottle  of  brandy  from  a  shelf,  and 
took  a  long,  deep  draught ;  then,  silent¬ 
ly,  he  replaced  the  bottle  with  a  smile 
such  as  Satan  himself  might  have  worn, 
and  sat  down,  compass  in  hand,  at  his  pa¬ 
pers.  I  began  to  be  afraid  for  his  brain. 
I  tried  to  divert  his  thoughts,  but  not  by 
any  of  those  deep,  consolatory  platitudes 
which  friends  administer  to  you  as  if  they 
were  indispensable  medicines. 

“  Gallard,”  I  said,  “  courage  1  There 
are  other  women.  As  we  say  in  England, 
‘There  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
came  out  of  it.’  By-the-by,  do  you  know 
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I  have  all  but  resolved  to  accompany  you 
in  your  next  ascent.  You  have  fir^  my 
imagination  by  your  enthusiasm  ;  but  per¬ 
haps  you  dislike  a  companion ;  ^Nie^est-ce 
pa*  f'  ** 

“  On  the  contrary,”  he  said,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  me,  “  you  give  me  more  plea¬ 
sure  than  you  know ;  you  will  be  charmed. 
The  higher  air,  two  miles  up,  is  so  calm 
and  silent.  You  may  find  it  cold,  and 
may  experience  a  slight  pain  in  your  ears, 
but  that  will  soon  go  ofiT.  Whatever  fog 
or  rain  we  pass  through  below,  we  shall 
soon,  as  philosophers  should  do,  rise  above 
them  into  a  region  of  clear  light  and  soft 
sun  heat.  The  sensation  of  first  starting 
is  only  that  of  a  strong  but  equal  upward 
pressure  on  the  soles  of  your  feet ;  you 
will  not  repent  it,  mon  ami." 

“  But,”  I  said,  “  who  is  this  Mons.  Ro¬ 
sier,  who  has  ascended  so  often,  this  year, 
in  different  parts  of  France  and  Germany  ? 
Is  he  a  formidable  rival  ?” 

“  Not  very,”  said  Gallard,  smiling,  with 
all  his  usual  stoical  serenity,  as  he  went  to 
a  cabinet  that  stood  against  the  wall  and 
took  a  roll  of  paper  from  a  drawer.  He 
unrolled  it  with  a  dry  laugh ;  it  was  a 
large  posting  bill,  printed  in  red  ink ;  it 
announced  the  ascent  of  Mons.  Eustace 
Rosier  from  a  pleasure-garden,  near  Tu¬ 
rin,  twelve  months  back. 

“  I  am  Mons.  Rosier,”  he  said ;  “  to 
disguise  myself  from  inquisitive  friends,  I 
use  this  precaution.” 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  he  took  a 
bottle  from  a  shelf  of  chemicals,  and  dip- 

f>ing  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  in  it, 
le  rubbed  it  across  the  palm  of  his  left. 
It  left  a  deep  brown  stain  of  the  color  of 
an  Arab  fellah’s  skin. 

“  Mons.  Rosier  is  an  Armenian,”  he 
said,  laughing ;  and  a  preparation  1  keep 
by  me  removes  his  Armenian  skin  in  one 
wash.  You  shall  be  my  companion  then,” 
he  added,  replacing  the  bottles.  “  I  see 
you  are  cool,  determined,  and  quick  in 
resources ;  I  have  long  wished  for  such  a 
companion  to  manage  ray  instruments  and 
help  to  register  my  observations.  I  hope 
before  long  to  be  able  to  bring  rain  at  my 
wish,  and  to  predict  weather  changes 
with  almost  unerring  certainty.  1  must 
forget  this  woman.  You  will  now  pardon 
my  wishing  you  good  night,  as  I  must  be¬ 
take  me  to  six  hours’  study.  One  caution 
at  parting,  beware  bow  you  get  entangled 
in  that  £me  creature’s  web  !” 


[May, 
III. 

I  did  not  see  Gallard  for  the  next  three 
weeks.  During  that  time,  as  my  letters 
had  still  not  arrived  from  England,  1  de¬ 
voted  myself  to  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Pulverraacher  family.  My  visits 
grew  more  and  more  frequent ;  I  became 
a  favorite  of  the  old  Professor,  and  by  no 
means,  I  flattered  myself,  disagreeable  to 
his  fair  daughter.  I  am  afraid  my  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  house  made  rather  a  hypo¬ 
crite  of  me,  for  I  soon  found  myself  dis¬ 
cussing  the  Principia  with  the  Profes¬ 
sor  with  an  unction  which  was  scarcely 
sincere,  as  I  had  always  at  college  shown 
a  singular  incapacity  for  mathematics. 
To-day  I  was  taking  a  telescopic  interest  in 
an  eruption  on  the  sun’s  face  ;  to-morrow 
trying  a  new'  microscope  on  the  plumes 
from  a  moth’s  wing,  or  a  new  sort  of  aca- 
ries,  found  in  indigo.  The  Professor  was 
delighted  with  me,  and  took  me  to  ail 
sort  of  philosophical  meetings  and  soirees, 
where  I  met  small  Humboldts,  who  bored 
me  with  absurd  theories,  and  whom  I 
bored  with  engineering  problems. 

But  every  moment  I  could  snatch  from 
this  hypocrital  routine  I  devoted  to  the 
gayer  and  more  pleasant  occupation  of 
flirting  with  Miss  Pulvermacher.  I  waltz¬ 
ed  with  her,  I  began  to  teach  her  to  read 
English  poetry,  I  sang  duets  with  her ;  in 
fact,  I  fell  all  at  once — one  morning  that 
w’e  san^  together — over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  her.  It  even  became  a  joke 
against  me  at  the  table  d’h6te  and  at  the 
hotel  billiard-tabic,  where  my  attendance 
became  less  and  less  frequent. 

They  were  one  day  discharging  their 
invisible  yet  stinging  missiles  at  me,  and 
warning  me  of  Gallard’s  w’ell-known  jeal¬ 
ous  disposition,  and  his  fondness  for  duel¬ 
ing,  when  a  wmter  gently  touched  my 
arm  and  handed  me  a  note.  It  was  from 
Gallard,  and  ran  thus : 

“ Mon  cheb  Ami : — I  shall  ascend  in  the  'Ma¬ 
ria  Theresa’  to-morrow  at  noon,  ou  the  south 
side  of  the  Prater.  Be  with  me — if  those  fools 
at  the  hotel,  or  your  fair  friend,  do  not  make  a 
coward  of  you — soon  after  eleven,  that  we  may 
start  together,  and  superintend  the  filling. 

“  Yours  till  death, 

“Xaviir  Gallard. 

”  P.  S. — Be  sure,  on  the  ground,  to  always 
call  me  ‘  Rosier,’  my  aeronautic  name.  The 
weather  promises  well  for  our  ascent” 

“  A  billet  -  doux  from  the  Professor’s 
daughter!”  cried  out  one  of  the  hotel 
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wits.  “  Herr  Englander,  I  will  be  your  enthusiasts  soon  forget  these  frivolities ; 

second  ;  but  that  Gallard  is  a  d - with  love  and  a  catarrh  are  quickly  cured. 

the  small  sword.”  How  do  you  get  on,  hy-the-by,  with  the — 

I  made  no  reply,  being  rather  ashamed  the — Pulvermachers  ?” 
of  my  situation,  and  also  of  my  flirtation  ;  I  colored  slichtly  as  I  replied  :  Oh  I 
but  I  finished  my  wine,  tore  the  note  pretty  well !  The  Professor  is  rather  a 
carelessly  up,  and  strolled  off  to  Gallard’s  bore,  but  the  daughter  is  charming.” 
lodgings.  And  potting  my  fingers  to  my  lips,  I 

The  old  woman  let  me  in  with  a  spite-  laughed  and  blew  them  apart,  as  Spanish 
ful  look,  such  as  she  had  never  before  lovers  do. 

greeted  me  with  ;  but  at  the  time  I  attri-  He  smiled,  as  he  shut  the  door,  without 
buted  this  to  cold  and  rheumatism — great  making  any  answer, 
disturbers  of  the  temper — and,  knowing 

my  way,  pushed  straignt  on  for  the  labor-  IV. 

atory,  where  I  was  told  my  friend  was 

engaged.  I  w'as  with  Gallard  punctually  at  eleven 

I  entered  it — he  was  not  there  ;  I  went  o’clock  on  the  following  day.  I  found  his 
up  stairs — he  was  not  there,  but  his  mathe-  papers  put  up,  his  desk  closed,  and  a 
matical  drawings  lay  scattered  on  the  fiacre  waiting  for  us  at  the  door.  He 
table,  and  the  inlc  was  still  wet  in  his  pen.  received  me  with  the  abstracted  air  of  a* 
I  went  down  again,  and  sought  him  in  the  man  whose  thoughts  are  fixed  on  the  fu- 
balloon-room,  and,  not  finding  him  there,  ture.  He  was  busy  collecting  necessary 
I  opened  the  door  that  led  into  an  inner  instruments  for  the  journey ;  an  hygrom- 
garden-house.  eter,  an  aneroid  barometer,  and  dry  and 

There  was  Gallard,  bending  over  six  wet  bulb  thermometers.  The  ballast,  and 
small  sacks  full  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  balloon  itself,  were  already  on  the 
black  and  white  sand  ;  but  he  hastily  tied  ground.  As  we  stepped  into  the  carriage 
up  the  mouths  of  the  bags  a.s  he  saw  me,  Gallard  threw  open  his  bornouse,  and 
and  turned  in  his  usual  passive  way  to  drew  from  under  it  the  engraved  sword 
take  my  hand.  To  my  surprise,  he  had  I  had  seen  before,  and  a  pair  of  pistols, 
already  stained  his  face,  and  was  now  the  “Why  arms  ?”  I  said,  laughing,  as  the 
color  of  the  poorer  Cairene  Arabs.  coach  drove  off.  “  Will  the  prince  of  the 

“  I  am  glad  you  are  come,”  he  said ;  “  I  powers  of  the  air  attack  us 
began  to  think  your  courage  had  failed  “No,”  said  he,  drily;  “but  on  two  oc- 
you,  or  that  you  were  too  much  occupied  casions,  when  I  have  been  throwing  out 
with  gallantry  and  that  bad  comedy  called  the  grappling  anchor,  ignorant  farmers 
society,  to  care  much  for  risking  your  have  threatened  to  fire  at  me ;  and  it  is 
neck  with  an  enthusiast.”  as  well  to  go  armed.  Beside  that,  last 

Gallard  said  this  in  rather  a  splenetic  year  at  Strasburgh,  the  country  people 
way ;  but  I  took  no  notice  of  his  mood,  were  troublesome  when  we  landed.  I  had 
simply  replying:  to  force  them,  sword  in  hand,  lee  ainges, 

“  I  do  not  change  when  I  have  once  to  help  to  obtain  the  balloon.  There  are 
made  up  my  mind.  I  am  ready  now,  as  I  few  countries,  mon  cher,  where  a  sword  is 
have  been  ever  since  1  offered  to  go  with  not  useful  for  defence  or  attack ;  and  be- 
you.”  side,  we  may  want  it  to  let  out  the  gas  in 

“  That’s  right,”  he  said,  with  his  teeth  case  of  the  valve  not  working  at  a  critical 
clenched,  “  bravely  said,  and  like  an  Eng-  moment.” 
lishman  ;  and  I  promise  you  such  a  flight  I  was  satisfied,  and  I  said  so. 

in  the  air  as  you  will  never  forget.  Mind,  “  I  hope  they  won’t  put  the  ballast  near 

to-morrow,  at  eleven,  for  it  is  a  good  mile  any  fire,”  he  said,  after  a  long  apparently 
and  a  half  from  here.”  thoughtful  silence. 

1  turned  to  go ;  he  followed  me  to  the  “  Why,  sand  is  not  very  inflammable,  is 
door ;  and  as  I  shook  bis  cold,  corpse-  it  ?”  said  I. 

like  hand,  he  said,  with  rather  a  forced  Gallard  made  no  reply,  but  gave  a  sort 
gaiety,  as  I  thought ;  of  sardonic  smile  that  I  could  not  inter- 

“  I  have  forgotten  the  syren,”  he  said,  pret. 

“  quite  forgotten  her,  sponged  her  name  As  we  approached  the  scene  of  the  ap- 
frora  my  slate,  erased  her  photograph,  proaching  ascent  Gallard  grew  more  and 
burned  her  letteia — Ha !  but  you  see  we  more  silent ;  and  wrapping  himself  up  in 
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his  cloal^  sat  in  one  corner  of  the  coach 
absorbed  in  thought.  The  streets  leading 
to  the  gate  were  crowded  with  citizens 
and  soldiers  hastening  to  the  place' from 
whence  the  balloon  was  to  ascend.  Mer¬ 
chants’  clerks,  Tyrolese  riflemen,  Hun¬ 
garian  wagoners  —  all  classes  were  el¬ 
bowing  on,  all  bent  on  the  same  object, 
all  eyes  turned  the  same  way,  in  every 
mouth  the  same  subject. 

“  I  shall  never  forget  this  day,”  said  I, 
my  eyes  glowing  with  excitement. 

“You  never  will,”  replied  Gallard 
gravely. 

It  was  just  as  he  uttered  these  words 
the  coach  drew  up  with  a  sudden  mrk  at 
the  gate  of  the  inclosure,  where  I  could 
see  the  large  balloon  struggling  and 
swaying  to  release  itself  from  the  ropes 
that  bound  it  to  the  earth.  Now,  there 
is  always,  as  travelers  will  remember,  fas¬ 
tened  m  the  inside  of  all  the  hackney- 
coaches  of  Vienna  a  small  looking  glass, 
in  a  tawdry  gilt  frame.  It  serves,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  to  help  the  Viennese  ladies  to  ar¬ 
range  their  bonnets,  the  dandies  to  twist 
their  moustachios.  I  was  the  first  to  get 
out  of  the  carriage  ;  and  as  I  passed  the 
looking-glass  I  caught  in  it  a  pale  glimpse 
of  my  friend  Gallard’s  face ;  it  wore  a 
momentary  expression  of  hideous  mock¬ 
ery,  which  made  me  rather  fear  that  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  was  almost  too 
much  for  his  brain ;  but  I  said  nothing, 
lest  I  might  unnerve  him. 

A  cheer  ran  round  the  arena,  and  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  were  waved,  as  we  both  entered 
the  inclosure,  beaiing  the  national  flags 
(white,  with  a  black  spread  eagle)  that 
our  gatekeeper  presented  us  with  as  we 
passed  him.  The  preparations  were  al¬ 
ready  made ;  there  were  the  tubs  full  of 
iron  filmgs  laid  between  straw,  and  on 
these  bad  been  poured  vitriolic  acid  and 
water.  These  tubs,  covered  with  others, 
were  contained  in  strong  casks,  sunk  in 
the  ground  ;  and  through  holes  made  in 
the  top  of  these  casks  tin  tubes  were 
fitted,  to  which  the  silken  tube  of  the 
balloon  was  fastened.  The  net  was  al¬ 
ready  adjusted,  and  the  balloon  being 
three-quarters  full,  the  tin  tubes  were  re¬ 
moved  and  the  silken  pipes  tied  up  and 
coiled  into  the  boat,  which  was  now 
being  fastened  to  the  loop. 

Gallard  did  not  speak,  but  giving  a 
scoffing  look  at  the  populace,  proceeded 
to  examine  the  fittings  of  the  balloon.  He 
looked  at  the  valve  in  the  top  part  of  the 


air-ship  that  was  so  soon  to  bear  us  star- 
ward,  and  several  times  pulled  the  string 
that  fastened  the  brass-shutter  padded 
with  leather.  He  then  tested  the  cords 
that  suspended  the  car  to  the  balloon  by 
a  hoop  of  cane,  which  had  been  sewn  with 
leather. 

It  was  a  fine  autumn  afternoon,  within 
half  an  hour  of  sunset,  and  a  brisk  wind 
blowing.  The  clouds  over  our  head  were 
fast  turning  to  crimson  and  gold ;  into 
their  glory  we  were  about  to  ascend.  I 
felt  at  once  excited  and  awe-struck  ;  but 
Gallard,  imperturbable  as  ever,  seemed 
eniirely  occupied  in  watching  the  bunch¬ 
es  of  men  who  held  on  to  the  four 
ropes  that  still  retained  the  swaying  bal¬ 
loon.  At  his  word  of  command  three  of 
the  ropes  were  suddenly  let  go,  and  the 
balloon,  feeling  itself  freer,  swung  so  as  to 
almost  touch  the  ground. 

We  each  took  a  draught  of  Vosslauer 
W'ine,  brought  to  us  by  one  of  the  attend¬ 
ants,  and  then  stepped  into  the  car,  in 
which  the  ballast,  instruments,  and  weap¬ 
ons  had  now  all  been  neatly  packed  away. 
As  the  signal  gun  bellowed  forth,  Gallard 
drew  his  sword  and  cut  the  last  rope,  and 
I  fired  a  pistol  as  the  balloon  ascended 
steadily  and  majestically. 

I  instantly  experienced  that  peculiar 
sensation  as  if  some  great  force  was 
pressing  my  feet  upward,  but  I  felt  no 
pain  in  my  ears ;  and  the  stillness  and 
tranquility  of  the  air  we  traversed  was 
delightful,  and  roused  my  imagination  to 
the  uttermost.  A  grim,  composed,  smile 
broke  forth  even  on  the  corpse-like  face 
of  Gallard. 

Vienna  now  lay  beneath  us,  like  a  toy 
city.  The  barometer  showed  us  to  be 
only  a  mile  and  a  half  up,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  already  seven  or  eight  miles. 
Every  thing  now  appeared  on  a  plane ; 
the  highest  buildings  had  no  more  appa¬ 
rent  elevation  than  the  mountains  on  a 
geological  model.  The  country  round 
'Vienna  lay  beneath  like  a  colored  map. 
There  was  St.  Stephen’s,  no  larger  than 
a  doll’s  house ;  palaces,  barracks,  shops, 
fountains,  had  all  dwindled  to  little 
blocks,  no  larger  than  cheese-cakes.  Even 
the  park  itself,  and  the  vast  rolling  multi¬ 
tude  we  had  lefl,  appeared  no  larger 
than  a  green  meadow  in  a  picture. 

The  balloon,  looking  like  a  large  gold¬ 
en  bubble,  had  risen  into  the  clouds  that 
now  hid  it  from  the  earth.  A  moment 
more  and  we  pierced  the  cloud,  and  rose 
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above  it  into  a  clearer  and  more  radiant 
atmosphere.  Now  below  us  the  detached 
fleeces,  coalesced,  and  formed  into  what 
resembled  a  sea  of  white  cotton ;  above 
they  were  smooth,  close-packed,  and 
level. 

Beyond  this  were  dense  hills  of  thun¬ 
der-clouds,  of  the  color  of  cannon-smoke, 
which  were  moving  slowly  at  irregular 
intervals.  We  could  now  see  the  shadow 
of  the  balloon  passing  over  the  ground 
and  the  nearer  clouds,  at  first  small  as  an 
®ggi  but  gradually  widening,  and  encir¬ 
cled  with  an  iris  halo. 

We  could  still  hear  the  cannon  roaring 
farewell  to  us  from  below.  We  were  now 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  earth ;  we 
were  going  fast  before  the  wind,  and  had 
lost  sight  of  the  city.  The  atmosphere 
got  rapidly  colder,  and  a  slight  sifting  of 
snow  fell  sprinkling  around  us. 

“  How  do  you  like  my  air-ship,  mon 
said  Gallard,  as  he  pulled  his 
sword  in  and  out  of  its  sheath. 

“  Marvellous  I”  said  I;  “it  gives  mo  a 
sense  of  a  new  power.” 

“Just  open  that  bag,  and  throw  out 
eight  or  ten  handfuls  of  sand.” 

I  stooped  down,  and  was  about  to  un¬ 
tie  the  string  that  fastened  the  mouth  of 
the  second  sack,  when  Gallard  leaped  up, 
and  caught  my  arm. 

“Now  then — now,  then,  you  foolish 
Englishman!”  ho  cried;  “the  nearest 
one — the  nearest  one !” 

I  looked  round,  rather  angrily. 

“  You  are  rather  hasty  to-day.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Gallard,”  I  said. 

“  Pardon  me,”  he  replied,  rapidly  re¬ 
covering  his  serenity ;  “  I  dislike  the 
English  race,  but  I  like  individuals  of  the 
species.  We  aeronauts  are  obliged  to 
be  particular.  We  must  mount  higher, 
and  visit  Aldebaran,  and  skirt  the  glitter¬ 
ing  domains  of  the  jewel-girt  Orion. 
More  sand !  throw  out  more  sand,  mon 
ami  /” 

1  leant  over  the  car,  and  baled  out 
handful  after  handful  of  sand  ;  thus  light¬ 
ened  our  air-ship  rose  higher  and  higher. 
We  were  a  thousand  feet  higher.  The 
temperature  our  instrument  showed  to  be 
thirty  degrees  lower  than  on  the  ground 
we  had  quitted.  Gallard,  stooping  be¬ 
hind  roe,  untied  the  second  bag — it  was 
the  black  ballast. 

A  grunt,  more  like  that  of  a  beast  than 
the  voice  of  a  man,  made  me  look  round, 
and  pause  in  my  task.  It  was  from  Gal¬ 


lard.  He  was  standing  up  and  cocking  a 
pistol.  His  eyes  burnt  with  rage.  I 
dropt  the  bag  of  ballast,  in  my  alarm, 
over  the  side  of  the  car,  and  up  we 
soared  a  mile  higher  than  we  had  yet  at¬ 
tained. 

“  Dog !”  cried  Gallard,  “  beast !  fool  of 
an  accursed  Englishman !  you  are  now  at 
my  mercy.  I  brought  you  up  here  only 
to  destroy  you.  You  have  alienated  from 
me  the  one  woman  I  ever  loved.  I  no 
longer  care  for  life,  money,  or  fame.  You 
have  made  all  worthless  to  me.  In  return 
I  laid  this  trap  for  you.  Here  no  one 
can  hear  your  cries.  Here  I  have  death 
for  you  in  a  dozen  shapes.  I  have  these 
two  pistols  and  a  sword.  This  bag  at  my 
feet  contains  gunpowder — move  an  inch, 
I  fire  into  it,  and  we  shall  be  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  blown  up  to  the  moon. 
Two  black  pieces  of  flesh,  and  a  red 
shrivel  of  silk,  will  be  all  that  will  reach 
the  earth.  Choose  your  death — steel, 
lead,  or  fire !” 

“  You  must  be  raving  mad,  Mons.  Gal¬ 
lard,”  I  said.  “  I  have  ever  been  your 
friend.  I  never  even  spoke  to  Miss  Pul- 
vermacher  until  you  had  thrust  her  from 
you.  I  am  no  favored  suitor.  I  am  ready 
again  to  yield  my  claims  to  yours.  Do 
not  stain  your  hands  with  blood.  Reflect; 
this  is  a  cruel,  treacherous  murder  that 
you  plan.” 

“  Bah  !”  roared  Gallard  ;  “  I  have  Sy¬ 
rian  blood  in  my  veins ;  with  us,  revenge 
is  9  part  of  our  religion.  I  have  sworn 
to  all  the  creatures  of  hell  that  both  of  us 
shall  not  again  revisit  the  earth  alive. 
Hound  of  an  Englishman,  die  !” 

As  he  said  this,  Gallard  came  closer, 
and  deliberately  aiming  between  my  eyes, 
fired  before  I  could  seize  his  arm. 

The  hammer  fell,  but  there  was  no  re¬ 
port.  Thanks  to  God’s  great  goodness, 
he  had  by  mistake  seized  the  unloaded 
pistol. 

He  then  seized  the  right  one,  and  cock¬ 
ed  it  with  a  yell  of  fiendish  rage.  This 
time  my  death  seemed  certain,  but,  before 
he  could  press  the  trigger,  I  had  beaten 
it  from  his  hand  with  a  weapon  he  had 
little  expected — a  heavjr  barometer,  on 
which  I  had  been  making  observationc, 
and  which  rested  beside  me  against  the 
side  of  the  car. 

With  a  second  blow,  quick  as  lightning, 
I  struck  him  senseless,  and  in  an  instant 
tossed  overboard  his  sword  and  the  fallen 
pistol.  I  then,  by  a  sodden  efibrt,  lifted 
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the  bag  of  gunpowder,  and  threw  it  also 
over.  I  was  now  in  some  degree  safe, 
and  1  stooped  over  ray  fallen  enemy  to 
see  what  life  remained  in  him.  The  mo¬ 
ment  I  did  so,  Gallard  leapt  up,  and  I  felt 
a  fierce  stab  of  a  knife,  M'hich,  but  for  mv 
watch,  had  killed  me  on  the  spot.  Gal¬ 
lard  had  recovered  from  the  blow,  but  re- 
muned  apparently  insensible,  while  I  turn¬ 
ed  my  back  in  order  that  he  might  open 
his  knife,  and  strike  me  the  more  unex¬ 
pectedly  and  certainly. 

This  second  act  of  deliberate  treachery 
roused  the  wild  beast  within  me.  There 
was,  I  felt  and  saw,  no  safety  for  me  but 
in  the  death  of  Gallard.  Should  one  have 
mercy  on  snakes  or  wolves  ?  I  drew 
back,  and,  before  he  could  rise,  struck 
him  again  with  the  barometer,  and  repeat¬ 
ed  the  blows  till  he  became  insensible.  I 
then,  by  an  almost  superhuman  exertion, 
lifted  him  to  the  edge  of  the  car,  and 
slid  his  body  over,  holding  fast  by  the 
ropes  to  escape  myself  being  thrown  out 
by  the  swaying  of  the  car. 

I  gave  the  insensible  man  one  half-re¬ 
morseful  glance — and  then  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  came  over  me,  and  I 
launched  him  into  the  air.  lie  fell — fell 
— fell — fell,  and  a  horrible  fascination  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  watch  the  body  till,  small 
as  a  beetle,  it  reached  a  white  sea  of 
cloud  and  smoke,  and  disappeared  in  that 
abyss. 

I  was  saved,  I  knelt  and  thanked  God 
for  that  deliverance.  But  how  to  steer 
the  balloon,  and  bring  it  safely  back  to 
earth  !  I  knew  that  to  descend  I  must 
pull  the  valve,  and  let  out  the  gas.  I  pull¬ 
ed  the  string,  and  the  leather  shutter 
opened.  Tlie  gas  escaped  with  a  curious, 
groaning  noise.  But  the  balloon  was  now 
so  light,  that  I  still  ascended,  a  strange 
drowsiness  benumbed  me,  and  1  became 
insensible. 

I  pulled  violently  at  the  toupape,  or 
sucker,  till  I  felt  the  balloon  rapidly  de¬ 
scending.  Soon  I  began  to  see  the  now 
moonlit  land  spreading  beneath  me,  white 
and  glistening  with  hoar-frost.  The  wind 
blew  fiercely,  the  balloon  drove  before  it, 
and  I  got  the  anchor  and  cable  ready  to 
throw  out. 

Soon  I  could  distinguish  villages,  trees, 
and  broad  fields  of  com,  mellow  gold  in 
the  moonshine,  and  hero  and  there  on  the 
lower  ground  brooding  masses  of  smoul¬ 
dering  fog.  1  was  too  anxious  to  feel 
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afraid.  I  let  out  more  gas,  and  I  sank  still 
lower. 

Now  for  the  anchor.  I  threw  it  from 
me,  and  let  the  rope  run.  It  touched  the 
ground,  and  dragged.  The  balloon  sank 
till  it  struck  the  ground,  from  which  it 
bounded  like  a  huge  india  rubber  ball. 
Again  it  bounded,  and  drove  slanting  be¬ 
fore  the  M'ind.  I  was  dragged  over  fields 
and  over  underwood  that  tore  my  hands 
and  my  clothes,  and  also  rent  the  balloon. 
I  felt  thiit  I  was  in  imminent  danger,  and 
prayed  God  to  save  my  life. 

Now,  at  last,  the  anchor  took  sure  hold 
of  an  ash-tree  in  the  center  of  a  hedge ; 
but  the  balloon  still  swayed  to  and  fro, 
and  kept  rebounding  violently  from  the 
earth,  rising  some  two  hundred  feet  at 
each  bound.  Still,  if  the  anchor  held,  I 
was  safe,  provided  the  wind  lulled,  if  only 
for  a  moment.  I  was  already  bruised, 
sore,  and  faint,  and  had  scarcely  strength 
left  for  any  longer  struggle  with  death. 

Suddenly,  to  my  horror,  the  cable  snap¬ 
ped  like  a  thread,  and  again  the  balloon 
drove  on  before  the  wind,  the  loose,  tom 
silk  now  flapping  like  a  rent  sail ;  the  wind 
howling  savagely  through  it ;  the  broken 
ropes  flapping  against  the  car,  and  lashing 
me  like  scourges.  We  flew  over  the  fields, 
ponds,  brooks,  and  plantations.  I  tried 
to  cling  to  trees,  but  I  was  tom  from 
them.  Certain  death  seemed  my  sure 
doom,  when  for  a  moment  the  balloon 
moved  slow’er,  and  touched  the  ground, 
just  as  I  was  over  a  corn-field.  With  the 
quickness  of  light,  I  threw  myself  out  of 
the  car,  head  formost,  deep  among  the 
rolling  corn,  and  fell,  bruised  and  stunned. 

When  I  came  to  my  senses,  I  was  lying 
in  a  nest  of  corn,  the  soft  moonshine  sil¬ 
vering  ray  face.  The  “  Maria  Theresa” 
had  driven  on,  and  was  no  longer  in  sight. 
I  felt  like  one  who  aw'akes  suddenly  to  es¬ 
cape  a  nightmare.  I  rubbed  my  limbs ; 
none  were  broken.  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and 
again  thanked  God  for  this  second  deliver¬ 
ance  from  what  seemed  almost  certain 
death. 

A  rapid  walk  of  an  hour  in  the  direction 
of  a  twinkling  light  brought  me  to  a  pleas¬ 
ant  cottage.  I  looked  at  my  watch ;  it 
was  just  thirteen  minutes  past  ten  o’clock. 
It  was  nearly  sunset  when  we  started — 
more  than  four  hours  ago.  I  was  kindly 
welcomed  by  the  peasant,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  (for  I  had  alighted  near  Pesth)  took  the 
steamer  for  Vienna. 
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Already  tidings  of  the  discovery  of  the 
crushed  IxKly  of  Gallard,  and  of  the  torn 
balloon,  thirty  miles  further  on,  had  reach¬ 
ed  my  friends.  I  had  been  given  up  for 
lost,  and  gossip  had  chatted  her  requiem 
a  dozen  times  over  my  grave. 

1  had  deceived  myself  about  Miss  Pul- 
vermacher,  as  lovers  are  not  unapt  to  do. 
She  had  never  really  loved  me.  Her  ap¬ 
parent  partiality  had  only  been  intended 
to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  her  angry  lover. 
1  saw  her  no  more;  she  refused  ^1  visitors, 


and  soon  afler  took  the  vows  at  the  great 
nunnery  at  Ratisbon,  much  to  the  grief 
of  her  poor  old  father. 

My  letters  arrived  soon  after  from  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  I  had  to  hasten  to  Sulina,  and 
there  plunge  into  plans  for  steam-dredges 
and  other  professional  detail.  I  never  be¬ 
fore  have  disclosed  to  any  one  how  Gal¬ 
lard  really  came  by  his  death.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  true  narrative  of  my  first  and 
last  balloon  ascent. 


Vrom  Ohambera’s  Joaroal. 
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Thk  Gossypitim,  a  native  of  three  con¬ 
tinents  and  of  both  hemispheres,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  of  plants  ;  yet  its 
value  was  but  found  out  yesterday.  Cot¬ 
ton,  like  Malvolio  in  his  fancied  promo¬ 
tion,  had  greatness  thrust  upon  it.  It 
was  long  known,  and  was  even  cultivated 
as  a  pretty  shrub  centuries  before  any 
shrewd  improver  sought  to  draw  a  profit 
from  its  fibres.  If  any  race  on  earth 
might  be  supposed  to  have  a  keen  eye  to 
the  main  chance,  it  was  certainly  the  Chi¬ 
nese  ;  yet  Ching  and  Chang  placed  the 
cotton-plant  in  their  gardens  while  Alfred 
W'as  bui-ning  the  immortal  cakes,  and 
never  discovered  that  the  white  wool  had 
a  use  until  about  the  time  when  Prince 
Edward  was  routing  the  Barons’  army  at 
Evesham. 

When  Admiral  Pliny  and  his  fleet  were 
on  the  Alexandria  station,  that  scientific 
Roman  flag-officer  found  the  Egyptians 
perfectly  conversant  with  cotton.  They 
could  spin  yarn  and  weave  webs,  and  the 
plant  throve  admirably  well  in  the  sandy 
soil  and  moist  saline  climate  of  the  Delta 
coast.  They  had  probably  received  their 
supplies  of  seed  through  the  medium  of 
the  active  Red  Sea  trade,  which  they  car¬ 
ried  on  under  the  Ptolemies.  At  anyrate, 
the  manufacture  must  have  been  of  com¬ 
paratively  modem  origin,  since  no  mum¬ 
mies  wrapped  in  cotton  have  hitherto  been 
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disinterred;  whether  at  Ilieropolis  or  Lux¬ 
or.  All  mummy-cloths  have  as  yet  prov¬ 
ed  to  consist  of  pure  linen,  nor  is  the 
cotton  shrub  found  in  the  hieroglyphic 
paintings  beside  its  more  ancient  cousin- 
german,  the  flax-plant. 

What  the  Egyptian  and  Chinese  learn¬ 
ed  late,  however,  in  their  national  history, 
the  Aryan  race,  and  even  those  primitive 
tribes  of  India  to  whom  the  Hindu  is  as  a 
Norman  conqueror,  seem  to  have  known 
from  the  first.  Alexander’s  Arnauts  skir¬ 
mished  with  Gentoos  in  cotton  robes ; 
Solomon’s  sea  captains  probably  chaflered 
with  Lascars  wnose  scanty  garb  was 
wrought  from  the  same  fragile  material. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  very  earliest  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  natives  of  India  and  the 
great  Indo-Chinese  Archipelago  represent 
the  population  as  clad  iu  cotton  cloths. 
Very  various  as  to  texture  and  value  were 
these  fabrics.  Rude  Malabar  and  the 
ruder  isles  could  only  produce  coarse 
cloths,  white,  yellowish,  or  striped  with 
staring  red  or  blue ;  Dacca,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  cunning  workmen  had  devis¬ 
ed  subtle  and  patient  methods  of  spinning 
the  finest  thread  by  hand-labor,  could  turn 
out  muslins  of  the  utmost  beauty.  The 
“  woven  wind  ”  of  Bengal  was  soon  borne 
on  the  wings  of  fashion  to  every  zenana  in 
Hindustan  and  Deccan.  It  was  sighed 
for  by  dark-eyed  Mohammedan  queens  far 
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beyond  the  snowy  Khyber ;  and  our  won¬ 
dering  European  envoys  told  the  woolen- 
clad  people  of  the  West  how  the  Grand 
Turk  bad  bought,  at  enormous  price,  what 
was  called  “  invisible  cloth,”  for  his  wives 
to  wear. 

The  Moors  introduced  cotton  into  Spain, 
and  the  Saracens  planted  it  in  Sicily.  But 
although  the  very  word  “  cotton  ”  is  con¬ 
fessedly  Arabic,  and  although  the  Cid 
himself  must  have  fought  against  Moorish 
warriors  in  cotton  turbans,  the  soft  and 
serviceable  material  was  very  slow  in  mak¬ 
ing  its  way  to  the  favor  of  Christendom. 
A  very  small  quantity  of  cotton  wool,  the 
produce  of  the  Levant,  appears  to  have 
been  occasionally  shipped  to  a  British  or 
Italian  port,  and  to  have  been  worked  up, 
probably  in  conjunction  with  flax,  at  Man¬ 
chester  or  Pisa.  But  it  attracted  little  or 
no  attention,  and  the  manufacture  never 
attained  any  peculiar  excellence.  For  a 
long  time,  the  innocent  and  useful  Gossy- 
pium  had  to  endure  the  cold  shade  of  ne¬ 
glect.  Our  merchants,  following  in  the 
track  of  Vasco  da  Gama  and  his  brother- 
discoverers,  built  their  stockaded  factories 
on  the  edge  of  that  India  which  was  to  be 
their  empire ;  they  bought  and  sold,  bat¬ 
tled  and  conspir^,  with  cotton-clad  ,na- 
tions,  vet  were  blind  to  the  merits  of  cot¬ 
ton.  Fizarro’s  cut-throat  conquerors  were 
too  busy  in  seeking  the  hidden  gold  and 
silver  of  Peru  to  need  the  fact  that  the 
gentle  natives  were  dressed  in  red  and 
white  cottons  of  their  own  growth  ;  and 
it  is  but  two  hundred  ^ears  since  English 
looms  began  to  deal  with  even  a  moderate 
amount  of  what  we  now  esteem  a  neces¬ 
sary  of  our  national  welfare.  Cotton  came 
to  supply  a  great  want  in  the  wardrobe  of 
society  at  large.  The  high  price  of  linen 
virtually  rendered  it  a  forbidden  luxury 
to  the  bulk  of  our  working  classes.  Only 
a  courtier  or  a  court-lady,  the  Sir  Fop- 
lings  and  Aramintas  of  those  days,  could 
afibrd  to  wear  those  dainty  tissues  which 
still  take  their  name  from  the  city  of  Cam- 
brai.  Only  a  substantial  esquire,  or  a 
merchant  free  of  his  guild,  could  And  the 
wherewithal  to  buy  the  smooth  and  strong 
fabrics  sent  us  by  the  Netherlanders,  the 
fine  Holland  at  eight  shillings  an  ell  that 
trusting  Dame  Quickly  provided  for  the 
faithless  fat  knight.  Even  our  domestic 
manufactures  of  linen  were  too  expensive 
for  Hodge  the  ploughman,  save  on  high- 
days  and  holidays,  and  the  poor  were  ob¬ 
lige  to  wear  under-clothing  of  canvas,  of 
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woolen  that  could  seldom  be  changed, 
and  rarely  washed,  or  too  often  to  go 
without  altogether.  This  last  alternative 
was  fearfully  common,  and  helps  to  account 
for  much  of  the  disease  and  loathsome  af¬ 
flictions  which  were  endemic  among  the 
poor.  A  multitude  in  the  middle  ages, 
even  in  the  transitional  century  that  saw 
the  Stuarts  rise  and  fall,  contained  a  terri¬ 
ble  proportion  of  shirtless,  stockingless 
persons.  There  was  no  cotton  in  general 
use,  wool  and  flax  were  dear,  and  in  Ire¬ 
land  little  or  no  linen  was  produced  for 
exportation,  the  national  staple  being 
chiefly  used  for  those  long  shirts  which 
were  worn  by  the  kerne  of  Ulster  and 
Connaught,  and  whose  saffron  dye  — 
adroitly  devised  to  save  washing — provok¬ 
ed  the  legislative  wrath  of  Elizabeth. 

Little  Manchester,  all  unconscious  that 
she,  like  a  commercial  destiny,  was  weav¬ 
ing  the  web  of  her  own  fortune,  began  to 
make  large  use  of  cotton  while  King 
Charles  1.  was  disputing  with  his  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  yet  so  defective  was  the  machinery 
employed,  that  to  produce  a  cloth  of  pure 
cotton  was  beyond  the  power  of  English 
weavers.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  what 
the  Bengalee  could  do,  w'hat  the  native  of 
Malabar  could  do,  and  what  even  the  un¬ 
tutored  Peruvian  could  easily  effect.,  was  a 
task  beyond  the  skill  of  Arkwright’s  coun¬ 
trymen.  It  was  necessary  to  form  the 
warp  of  linen  thread,  leaving  only  the 
weak  weft  to  consist  of  cotton.  The  stuflT 
thus  produced  was  known  by  the  name  of 
linsey-woolsey.  It  was  cheaper  than  linen, 
and  thus  a  teon  to  a  needy  and  ill-clad 
population.  But  its  production  was  scan¬ 
ty,  and  it  had  neither  the  solidity  of  flaxen 
cloth  nor  the  economy  of  cotton. 

Curiously  enough,  the  name  of  the  des¬ 
pised  or  ignored  substance  was  flimiliar  in 
the  mouths  of  millions  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  true  material.  The  word  cotton 
often  occurs  in  early  English  records,  and 
is  commonly  used  to  designate  wool  of  a 
fine  quality,  and  that  had  undergone  card¬ 
ing.  It  meant,  or  was  loosely  held  to 
mean,  any  white  flocculent  matter,  such 
as  thistledown,  but  it  was  mainly  applied 
to  wool ;  and  the  confusion  was  increased 
by  the  employment  of  the  very  word  cot¬ 
ton-wool,  which  properly  belonged  to  the 
imported  fiber.  Cotton  itself  is  by  no 
means  uniform  in  color  and  texture  ;  Afri¬ 
ca  and  South-America  produce  white  cot¬ 
ton,  red  cotton,  and  yellow  cotton  of  many 
shades  ;  Asia  has  but  two  colors,  the  pure 
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white  and  the  dirty  nankeen ;  but  in  all 
cases  the  fibers  are  derived  from  a  branchy 
shrub,  which,  though  it  grows  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  hight  of  twenty  feet,  is  yet  a  mere 
herbacious  plant,  and  deserves  to  be 
ranked  with  the  flowering  grasses.  Cot¬ 
ton  is  less  woody  than  any  other  vegeta¬ 
ble  fiber,  and  its  parent  plant  is  always  a 
bush,  never  a  tree.  The  cotton-tree — the 
lofty  Eriodendron — is  but  a  haughty  and 
useless  relative  of  the  meek  and  valuable 
Gossypium  ;  its  seed-vessels  certainly  yield 
vegetable  hairs,  but  hairs  too  feeble  and 
spare  to  knit  into  the  compact  firmness 
which  gives  its  merit  to  cotton. 

At  last  the  hour  and  the  man  came  ;  the 
hour  was  part  of  a  summer  day  in  1769, 
and  the  man  was  Richard  Arkwright. 
Thanks  to  his  inventive  energy,  his  frame 
and  jenny,  the  foundation-stone  of  our 
English  staple  of  manufacture  was  laid. 
That  discovery  did  the  work  of  Aladdin’s 
slave  of  the  lamp.  By  degrees,  but  surely 
as  a  magnet  draws  iron,  it  attracted  the 
population,  the  life  and  muscle,  of  a  prov¬ 
ince  into  one  poor  and  remote  county.  It 
made  Lancashire  what  we  have  seen  it, 
with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  sunshine  of 
prosperity  and  its  winter  of  discontent ; 
Its  intelligence,  its  bygone  turbulence,  its 
M'ealtb,  and  its  famine. 

Yet  Arkwright’s  grand  discovery  seem¬ 
ed  humbler  to  his  cotemporaries  than  to  ^ 
us,  who  view  it  by  the  clear  light  of  ex-"' 
perience.  Ilis  jenny  simply  helped  men 
to  spin  yarn  quicker  and  better  than  they 
had  previously  done,  and  his  frame  merely 
enabled  them  to  compose  a  cloth  of  abso¬ 
lute  cotton,  warp  and  weft  alike  of  cotton, 
without  being  indebted  to  the  flax-plant 
any  more.  The  work  went  on.  Discov¬ 
ery  called  on  discovery,  as  deep  to  deep. 
Watt,  Arkwright,  Hargreaves,  I’eel — 
these  names  appear  and  disappear  in  the 
legends  of  the  last  century,  each  claiming 
and  deserving  a  share  of  praise  for  good 
deeds  done ;  and  then  stands  out,  beyond 
'  the  reach  of  rivalry  or  dispute,  the  name 
of  Samuel  Crompton. 

Crompton  invented  the  mule  in  1786, 
and  from  that  day  the  tide  that  had  long 
set  Indiaward  turned  in  favor  of  Britain. 
At  last,  England  could  meet  and  beat  her 
Asiatic  rival  and  teacher  with  her  own 
weapons.  No  more  dependence  on  Ben¬ 
ares,  Surat,  Dacca,  for  the  calicoes  that 
every  year  made  more  valuable  to  con¬ 
sumers,  whose  love  for  decency,  neatness, 
and  cleanliness  yearly  increased.  No 


more  need  to  buy  India-spun  yams,  where¬ 
with  to  weave  in  Lancashire.  While 
Crompton,  suspected,  hooted,  mocked,  a 
laughing-stock  to  his  dull,  respectable 
neighbors,  as  well  as  to  the  thoughtless 
lads  around,  was  toiling  in  his  attic  over 
his  priceless  spindles,  fine  yam  was  worth 
twenty  guineas  a  pound.  Gradually  and 
certainly,  yam  of  the  same  quality  fell  to 
eighteen  pence  a  pound,  and  all  this  salu¬ 
tary  cheapening  was  the  work  of  a  half- 
crazed,  ill-taught  man  in  a  tumble-down 
cottage. 

Much  to  her  credit,  India  held  her  good 
name  in  the  world’s  market.  With  a  sim¬ 
ple  distaff,  the  patient,  supple  -  handed 
Hindu  contrived  to  spin  finer  thread  than 
all  our  western  appliances  could  turn  out. 
This  thread  was  afterward  woven  with  a 
solidity  and  elegance  which  left  our  best 
endeavors  far  behind.  But  the  handicraft, 
with  all  its  delicacy  of  execution,  was  a 
fossil ;  it  remained  stationary,  and  the 
restless,  eager  West  outstripped  the  tor¬ 
pid  East.  We  managed  to  surpass  India 
in  cheapness  and  celerity,  first,  as  was  na¬ 
tural,  in  the  making  of  coarae  goods,  and, 
after  a  long  interval,  in  the  more  delicate 
fabrics  also.  Hand-made  wares  of  most 
kinds,  from  a  gunstock  to  a  Cashmere 
shawl,  are,  however,  superior  in  solidity 
to  the  best  productions  of  a  machine  ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  not  only  India,  but  China 
also,  to  this  day  clothes  its  millions  in 
stouter  and  more  enduring  stufts  than 
Manchester  can  offer.  The  low  price  at 
which  English  calicoes  can  be  sold,  after 
all  deductions  for  freight  and  brokerage, 
is  the  main  temptation,  and  with  free  trade 
we  can  undersell  the  Oriental  in  his  own 
markets. 

The  cost  of  yam  decreased,  while  the 
sale  of  woven  goods  multiplied  beyond  all 
precedent.  For  many  years,  England  had 
a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  cotton  manufac¬ 
ture.  She  alone  |K)ssessed,  not  merely 
the  mills  and  plant,  but  the  capital  and 
intelligence  needful  to  keep  them  astir ; 
not  the  fiddle  only,  but  the  fiddle-stick  as 
well.  Competition  was  hardly  possible 
from  1786  to  the  Glorious  Days  of  July; 
for  who  was  in  a  position  to  vie  with 
Britannia,  jealously  watchful  of  her  new¬ 
found  source  of  wealth.  Not  France, 
bleeding  at  every  vein,  and  exhausted  by 
her  long  combat  with  all  Europe  in  arms  ; 
j  not  Belgium,  distracted  by  the  frequent 
change  of  masters  and  laws ;  not  America, 
1  still  sufl’ering  from  the  after-effects  of  her 
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struggles  against  the  mother-country,  and 
not  as  yet  enriched  by  the  tide  of  emifi:ra- 
tioii.  As  for  rivalry  on  the  part  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  a  semi-barbarous  empire,  deficient  in 
all  requisites  except  unskilled  labor,  that 
appeared  a  dream  too  idle  to  find  an  ex¬ 
pounder. 

Monopolies,  however,  are  sure  to  decay 
and  fall,  and  so  England  found  at  last  a 
host  of  emulous  competitors  pressing  on 
her  heels  in  the  race.  As  foreign  nations 
became  more  quiet  and  more  rich,  they 
learned  to  hunger  for  a  slice  of  the  golden 
apple  that  had  hitherto  been  decreed  to 
Britain  alone.  There  were  obstacles,  and 
great  ones,  in  the  path.  Possession  is 
nine  points  of  the  law  in  manufactures  as 
w'ell  as  in  other  matters,  and  Lancashire 
had  possession.  She  had  all  the  machine¬ 
ry,  the  exportation  of  which  w'as  illegal — 
all  the  trained  hands,  all  the  traditions, 
the  heedfully  guarded  trade-secrets,  and 
her  cotton-port  hard  by. 

Yet  the  effort  to  keep  all  the  plums  in 
the  pudding  for  home-use  proved  a  failure 
— mules  and  jennies  were  pirated,  frames 
copied,  trade-secrets  ferreted  out,  clever 
workmen  coaxed  abroad.  Mills  rose,  and 
engines  whirred,  from  Moscow  to  Ghent ; 
and  at  last  the  old  barriers  fell,  and  Bir¬ 
mingham  was  permitted  openly  to  supply 
the  rivals  of  Manchester  with  machinery. 
Yet  it  was  soon  proved  by  experience 
that  England  wanted  nothing  but  a  fair 
field  to  enable  her  to  bear  the  l>ell  over  all 
compeers.  The  native  industry  of  foreign 
lands  was  scared  at  her  approach,  and 
shrieked  for  protection.  A  rampart  of 
prohibitory  tariffs,  a  triple-array  of  cus¬ 
tom-duties,  kept  out  the  dreaded  invasion 
of  British  calico.  Old  World  and  New, 
Lowell  and  Roubaix,  Novgorod  and  St. 
Etienne,  fenced  themselves  in  from  the 
prints  of  Preston  and  the  long-cloths  of 
Staleybridge. 

One  little  country,  walled  in  by  moun¬ 
tains,  and  shut  from  the  sea  by  a  belt  of 
hostile  frontier-lines,  discarded  the  plan  of 
securing  customers  by  legal  enactments, 
and  tri^  to  deserve  patronage  by  merit 
alone.  When  we  Westerns  were  yet  in 
leading-strings,  Switrerland  was  the  freest 
of  free-traders.  Her  wares  were  forced 
on  reluctant  purchasers, ;  for,  if  bought  at 
all,  they  were  bought  for  their  own  sake. 
It  was  found  that  no  European  muslins 
were  like  the  Swiss  muslins,  no  colored 
prints  BO  tasteful  and  well-dyed  as  those 
which  Swiss  mills  turned  out,  often  from 
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British-made  yams.  But  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  that  Helvetia  should  seriously  strive 
with  England  in  the  important  respect  in 
which  the  latter  distances  all  emulation — 
that  of  cheapness. 

Commerce  has  never  shifted  in  a  man¬ 
ner  more  marked  and  absolute  than  where 
the  raw  material  for  manufacture  was  con¬ 
cerned.  In  the  early  days  of  the  trade, 
the  supply  dei^nded  chiefly  on  the  Levant 
traffic.  The  Turkey  merchant — a  person¬ 
age  as  well  known  in  his  day  as  the  Na¬ 
bob  in  his — skimmed  the  first  profits  from 
the  consignment,  which  was  grown  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  shipped  to  England 
by  the  Turkey  fleet,  always  under  convoy, 
for  fear  of  the  Barbary  corsairs.  The 
West  Indies  made  up  about  one-third  of 
the  annual  importation,  .and  Bombay  and 
Surat  contributed  their  quota.  At  la.st  the 
tremulous  needle  of  the  commercial  com- 

Eass  wheeled  from  the  East  to  the  West. 

Ivery  year  saw  more  arrivals  of  the  long- 
stapled  American  cotton,  fewer  arrivals  of 
the  short  -  stapled  Indian.  The  Levant 
trade  dwindled,  and  soon  Liveriiool  was 
bound  by  cotton  chains  to  New- York  and 
New-Orleans. 

Cotton  varies  excessively.  There  is  as 
much  diflerence  between  the  yellowish 
Bengal  at  twopence-halfpenny,  and  the 
milk-white  Sea  Island  at  two  or  three 
shillings  a  pound,  as  between  the  gigantic 
Ivondon  dray-horse  and  the  rat-like  Dart¬ 
moor  pony.  By  common  consent,  the 
costly  Sea  Island,  raised  on  the  sandy 
reefs  and  islets  off  the  Carolina  coast,  is 
the  queen  of  cottons.  But  this  long  and 
silky  staple  is  no  aboriginal  American,  but 
an  immigrant  from  Persia,  brought  slowly 
around  by  way  of  Anguilla  and  the  Baha¬ 
mas.  Sea  Island  is  a  patrician  cotton,  al¬ 
ways  at  the  head  of  the  price-list.  But 
there  is  no  magic  in  the  sandy  soil  of  that 
long  line  of  islets,  keys,  and  shoals,  which 
serves  as  a  breakwater  to  the  most  pug¬ 
nacious  of  the  Confederate  States.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  same  conditions  arc  found,  cotton  * 
of  equal  quality  can  be  raised.  This  black- 
seed  cotton,  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  green-seed  cotton  grown  on  the 
uplands  of  the  Gulf  States  and  in  the 
swamps  of  the  Mississippi  Delta,  will 
thrive  w'herever  there  is  a  dry  country 
washed  by  the  sea.  It  craves  saline  air. 

In  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  Algerian  coast, 
and,  above  all,  upon  the  Sunderbunds  of 
Bengal,  this  regal  cotton  fiourishen^  yield¬ 
ing  a  fiber  as  Tong,  silky,  and  dainty  to 
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the  toach  as  even  South  -  Carolina  can 
sell  US. 

As  a  general  rule,  in  a  damp  climate, 
cotton  docs  best  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea;  in  a  country  where  rain  is  rare,  it 
should  be  planted  within  sight  of  the 
waves.  Tins  plan  answers  well  in  Brazil 
and  in  India;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
South-Carolina,  where  the  moisture  of  the 
air  rusts  all  iron,  should  gather  the  choic¬ 
est  of  her  staples  from  fields  hardly  above 
high-water  mark. 

Cotton  is,  like  flax,  tobacco,  and  beet, 
considered  an  exhaustive  crop.  Planters 
have  a  prejudice,  perhaps  from  indolent 
habits,  in  favor  of  new  land.  Virgin  soil 
will  often  yield  as  much  as  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  unginncd,  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  ginned  cotton.  Eli  Whit¬ 
ney’s  gin  was,  in  its  w'ay,  almost  as  great 
a  step  toward  progress  as  the  machines  of 
our  British  inventors.  The  miserable 
hand-gins  could  never  be  relied  upon  to 
separate  the  seeds  from  the  fibers  at  any 
greater  rate  than  that  of  half  a  hundred¬ 
weight  a  day.  Such  gins  are  still  in  use 
on  many  plantations,  and  the  ryots  of 
India  have  a  yet  ruder  and  tardier  con¬ 
trivance  whereby  to  clean  their  cotton  for 
sale  or  home  use.  Old  land  will  not  com¬ 
monly  yield  much  more  than  one  hundred 


and  twenty  pounds  an  acre  to  the  careless 
cultivation  it  receives.  Yet  the  labor, 
except  at  picking-time,  is  light,  and  a  mo¬ 
derate  cotton  crop  is  fairly  remunerative 
when  no  middleman  absorbs  too  much  of 
the  profit,  and  when  mills  for  crushing  the 
otherwise  wasted  seed  arc  at  hand. 

The  area  in  which  the  Gossypium 
grows  is  very  wide ;  the  culture  is  easy, 
and  intelligent  care  in  weeding,  irrigating, 
and  sowing,  in  cleaning  and  packing,  are 
never  better  rewarded  than  where  cotton 
is  concerned.  India,  Barbary',  Egypt,  the 
Turkish  provinces,  far-away  Queensland, 
and  equatorial  Africa,  from  Angola  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambezi,  all  put  m  a  claim, 
all  ask  for  Britain’s  patronage,  and  promise 
to  merit  her  approval  by  fruitful  diligence. 
There  is  room  for  all.  The  American  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  mart  is  gone  as  irrevocably 
as  the  quondam  English  monopoly  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The  battle  of  the  staples,  short 
and  long,  is  being  fairly  fought  out,  and 
the  short  staple,  being  that  of  four-fifths 
of  the  world’s  accessible  stores,  is  winning. 
Our  silent  mills,  our  stricken  towns,  our 
machinery  rusting  in  enforced  idleness — 
all  these  sad  signs  of  the  times  are  so  many 
invitations  to  i:^uth  and  East,  to  colonist 
and  barbarian,  to  all  whose  soil  and  sky 
can  serve  our  turn,  to  send  us  Cotton. 
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Those  who  have  elevated  their  minds 
to  the  faintest  approximate  conceptions  of 
the  boundless  diversity  and  complexity 
which  the  universe  displays  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  its  matenals  and  forces,  will 
be  prepared  to  expect  that  research  will 
continually  conduct  them  to  surprise.  The 
wildest  generalizations  to  which  science 
has  attained  embrace  so  small  a  portion  of 
the  majestic  whole,  and  so  much  of  com¬ 
monly  received  opinion  rests  upon  no  ade¬ 
quate  foundation,  that  he  can  inquire  little 
who  does  not  continually  meet  with  facts 
that  can  not  be  accommodated  to  the 


hypotheses  he  has  entertained ;  nor  can 
we  have  a  better  test  of  the  degree  of  cul¬ 
tivation  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  society, 
than  is  afforded  by  examining  the  amount 
of  readiness  that  exists  to  exchange  old 
prejudice  for  new  truth.  Barbarous  ages 
stone  their  prophets,  because  it  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  ignorance  to  imagine  that  it  is 
infinitely  wise.  It  remains  for  intelligence 
to  perceive  its  own  feebleness,  and  for  the 
loftiest  reason  to  be  the  most  convinced 
that  it  must  fail  short  and  fail  to  reach 
“  the  portals  of  divinity,”  whether  the 
subject  of  its  contemplations  be  the  work 
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of  creation  in  the  physical  history  of  a 
planet,  or  the  functions  and  destiny  of  a 
mind.  Where  knowledge  is  obviously 
incomplete,  belief  should  be  provisional, 
and  the  judgment  trained  to  hold  itself  in 
the  prudent  suspense  of  philosophic  doubt, 
while  the  inquiring  faculties  are  busy  col¬ 
lecting  the  materials  on  which  a  final  deci¬ 
sion  may  be  ultimately  formed. 

For  some  years  past  geologists  have 
acted  prudently  in  their  treatment  of  the 
accumulating  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  human  race.  They  have  opposed  a 
moderate,  but  not  a  fanatical  resistance 
to  the  incursion  of  new  ideas.  They 
have  subjected  every  known  fact  bearing 
upon  the  question  to  a  rigorous  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  they  have  not  invited  the  general 
public  to  share  their  speculations  until 
they  rested  upon  so  firm  a  basis  that, 
although  certain  details  were  disputed,  the 
general  bearing  of  the  argument  could  not 
be  gainsaid.  If  the  last  generation  had 
been  aware  that  any  body  of  men  were 
engaged  in  so  formid.able  an  attack  upon 

firevalent  ideas,  a  prodigious  outcry  would 
lave  been  raised;  but  in  our  time  the 
process  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  quietly, 
partly  because  every  other  body  of  intel¬ 
ligent  searchers  into  the  history  of  the 
past  has  been  led  to  analogous  conclusions, 
and  partly  because  there  is  happily  less 
disposition  than  formerly  to  battle  with 
truth  as  an  enemy,  before  receiving  her  as 
a  friend.  Palaeontologists  and  physiolo¬ 
gists  have  made  increasing  dralls  upon 
the  bank  of  Time  to  enable  them  to  trace 
the  changes  which  organized  beings  have 
undergone;  ethnologists  have  demanded 
the  lapse  of  long  ages  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  modifications  of  race ; 
and  the  new  school  of  scientific  historians 
have  referred  the  civilization  of  early  em¬ 
pires  to  periods  far  more  distant  than  the 
epoch  w’hich  was  once  thoughtlessly  as¬ 
signed  to  the  creation  of  the  world. 

The  geologist  can  do  little  in  estimating 
the  exact  number  of  ages  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  flint  implements  were 
fashioned  by  the  savages  in  the  valley  of 
the  Somme,  but  he  can  show  those  antique 
representatives  of  humanity  to  have  been 
associated  with  animals  that  became  ex¬ 
tinct  long  before  the  earliest  known  works 
of  Egypt  were  constructed,  and  to  have 
lived  at  a  time  when  the  physical  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  globe’s  surface  was  widely  dif¬ 
ferent,  not  only  from  what  it  is  now,  but 
what  it  was  in  any  pre-historic  age  of 


which  tradition  has  preserved  the  faintest 
trace.  It  may  be  asked  why  no  proof  of 
these  facts  was  obtained  before  the  present 
day ;  how'  it  happened  that  the  innumera¬ 
ble  excavations  of  man,  or  the  natural  cut¬ 
tings  by  rivers,  or  seas,  did  not  unroll  the 
records  of  the  human  past?  and  the  an- 
sw'er  is  easy.  The  geological  record  re¬ 
sembles  rather  stray  leaves  than  a  perfect 
book ;  it  is  only  in  rare  and  exceptional 
cases  that  nature  preserves  in  her  stono 
cabinet  the  relics  of  organic  beings,  and 
it  is  only  a  very  few  of  the  total  number 
of  her  preparations,  or,  to  preserve  our 
metaphor,  of  the  drawers  containing  her 
collections,  to  w’hich  access  has  been  al¬ 
lowed.  Our  knowledge  of  specific  forms 
is  often  derived  from  a  single  formation  of 
very  limited  extent,  and  as  an  instance  of 
what  may  unexpectedly  turn  up,  we  may 
remark  that  thousands  of  fossils  have  been 
extracted  during  several  generations  from 
the  Solenhofen  quarries  without  the  slight¬ 
est  indication  that  they  w’ould  one  day 
surrender  the  extraordinary  bird-reptile,  or 
reptile-bird,  figured  and  described  in  the 
last  volume  of  this  work.  It  must  also  bo 
considered  that  many  intimations  of  man’s 
antiquity  were  of  little  value  until  others 
had  been  obtained.  A  single  fact  is  often 
dumb  when  a  group  can  be  made  to  speak. 

The  long-announced  and  long-expected 
work  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell*  has  admirably 
brought  to  a  focus  the  scattered  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  our  early  progenitors,  and 
it  is  still  further  enriched  by  the  details  of 
his  own  researches,  and  the  careful  reason¬ 
ing  of  his  own  capacious  and  prudent 
mind.  As  Sir  Charles  Lyell  observes,  the 
only  formations  concerned  in  the  present 
inquiry  are  those  of  the  most  modern  date, 
or  Post-tertiary  ;  and  he  remarks,  “  It  will 
be  convenient  to  divide  these  into  two 
groups — the  Recent  and  the  Post-pliocene. 
In  the  Recent  we  may  comprehend  those 
deposits  in  which  not  only  all  the  shells, 
but  all  the  fossil  mammalia  are  of  living 
species ;  in  the  Post-pliocene  those  strata 
in  wdiich,  the  shells  being  recent,  a  por¬ 
tion,  and  often  a  considerable  one,  of  the 
accompanying  fossil  quadrupeds  belongs 
to  extinct  species.”  The  human  remains 
of  the  Recent  period,  which  form  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion,  have  been  found  in 
Danish  peat  mosses,  in  the  beds  of  Swiss 

•  The  Geological  Evidence*  of  the  Antiquity  of 
Man,  mth  Remarks  on  Theories  of  the  Origin  of 
Species  by  Variation.  By  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
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lakes,  in  certain  artificial  islands  in  Ire¬ 
land,  in  Scotland,  and  various  other  parts 
of  the  globe,  while  those  of  the  earlier 
epoch  belong  to  Belgium,  Germany, 
France  and  England. 

The  peat-bogs  of  Denmark  have  been 
formed  in  depressions  of  the  drift  forma¬ 
tion,  and  they  contain  trunks  of  the 
Scotch  fir  often  three  feet  in  diameter, 

“  which  must  have  grown  on  the  margin  of 
the  peat-mosses,  and  have  frequently  fallen 
into  them.  This  tree  is  not  now,  nor  has 
ever  been  in  historical  times,  a  native  of 
the  Danish  islands,  and  when  introduced 
there  has  not  thriven.”  It  further  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  supplanted  by  th6  ses¬ 
sile  variety  of  the  common  oak,  w'hich 
has  been  in  its  turn  replaced  by  the  beech. 
Thus,  extensive  changes  in  the  vegetable 
world,  resulting  from  alterations  of  soil 
and  climate,  must  have  taken  place  since 
the  Danish  savages  lived,  who  made  the 
rude  implements  of  the  stone  period  that 
are  discovered  in  the  bogs. 

Another  class  of  objects  in  Denmark, 
the  “  shell  mounds,”  offer  their  testimony 
to  the  anti(|uity  of  the  rude  hunters  and 
fishers  by  whom  they  were  formed.  The 
Danes  call  these  accumulations  “  kitchen- 
heaps.”  They  are,  in  fact,  the  refuse  of 
pre-historic  dinners,  and  are  associated 
with  “  flint-knives,  hatchets,  and  other  in¬ 
struments  of  stone,  horn,  wood,  bone,  and 
fragments  of  pottery.”  The  “  most  con¬ 
clusive  proof”  of  the  antiquity  of  these 
heaps  is  found  in  the  character  of  the  im¬ 
bedded  shells.  At  present,  the  quantity 
of  fresh  water  poured  into  the  Baltic  is  so 
unfavorable  to  oysters,  cockles,  mussels, 
etc.,  that  they  are  either  dwarfed  or  en¬ 
tirely  excluded  from  that  inland  sea  ;  but 
the  old  fishermen  were  able  to  obtain 
large  specimens  in  great  quantities,  which 
shows  a  different  condition  in  the  physical 
geography  of  the  locality,  so  as  to  permit 
a  freer  access  to  the  salt  water  of  the 
ocean  than  now  occurs.  The  shell  mounds 
correspond  in  date,  says  Sir  C.  Lyell,  with 
the  earliest  part  of  the  age  of  stone,  as 
known  iu  Denmark.  Later  than  this 
comes  the  so-called  age  of  bronze,  and 
that  must  have  been  very  ancient  in  a 
chronological  point  of  view. 

The  ancient  lake  dwellings  of  Switzer¬ 
land  were  the  abode  of  a  race  who  built 
their  habitations  on  piles  surrounded  by 
water.  Some  remains  of  this  class  belong 
to  the  stone  period,  and  others  to  the 
bronze.  Among  the  profusion  of  relics  of 
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these  singular  people  is  a  human  skull  of 
the  early  stone  period,  and  much  like 
those  belonging  to  the  Swiss  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  All  attempts  to  convert  geolo¬ 
gical  time  into  its  chronological  equiva¬ 
lent  must  be  received  with  caution,  but 
Sir  C.  Lyell  attaches  some  weight  to  the 
calculations  of  M.  Morlot,  who,  “  assuming 
the  Homan  period  to  represent  an  anti<^ui- 
ty  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  centuries, 
assigns  to  the  bronze  age,  as  disclosed  in 
a  delta  of  the  Tiniere,  a  date  of  between 
three  thousand  and  four  thousand  years, 
and  the  oldest  layer  (of  the  same  forma¬ 
tion,)  that  of  the  stone  period,  an  age  of 
from  five  thousand  to  seven  thousand 
years.” 

Passing  over  researches  in  Ireland, 
Egypt,  and  Brazil,  we  come  to  the  delta 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  which  Sir  C.  Lyell 
assigns  an  antiquity  of  many  thousand 
years.  At  a  certain  depth  in  this  forma¬ 
tion  a  human  skull  was  discovered  of  the 
type  of  the  red  Indian  race,  and  to  this 
Dr.  Dowler  ascribes  a  great  antiquity.  In 
the  coral  reefs  of  Florida  human  bones 
were  found  by  Count  Pourtalis,  in  a  con¬ 
glomerate,  calculated  by  Agassiz  to  be 
ten  thousand  years  old. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  see  a  more 
perfect  chain  of  evidence  than  we  have 
adduced  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  to 
show  that  man  lived  in  a  period  which, 
although  geologically  very  modem,  is  still 
chronologically  extremely  old,  is  referred 
to  Sir  C.  Lyell’s  work,  from  which  we 
proceed  to  extract  proofs  that  the  human 
family  may  be  traced  back  to  a  still 
earlier  time,  when  certain  mammalia  that 
are  now  extinct  inhabited  the  earth.  In 
1833-4,  Dr.  Schmerling  published  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  researches  in  caverns  near 
Liege,  which  led  to  the  discover)’  of  hu¬ 
man  bones  associated  with  the  bones  of 
the  cave -bear,  hyena,  elephant,  and  rhi¬ 
noceros,  which  are  extinct,  and  with  other 
bones  of  animals  still  extant.  In  the 
Engis  cavern  a  human  skull  was  found 
embedded  by  the  side  of  a  mammoth’s 
tooth.  This  skull  was  so  fragile  that  it 
could  not  be  preserved,  but  a  more  fortu¬ 
nate  specimen,  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
University  of  Liege,  was  dug  out  of  a 
breccia  at  the  depth  of  five  feet,  and  was 
associated  with  tne  tooth  of  a  rhinoceros, 
the  bones  of  a  horse,  and  other  animals. 
Other  caves  likewise  yielded  human  re¬ 
mains  ;  but  Dr.  Schmerling  remarked 
that  out  of  about  forty  which  he  explored 
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flint  implements  were  universal,  although 
human  Dones  were  the  exception.  These 
discoveries  did  not  attract  the  attention 
which  they  merited,  because  few  geolo¬ 
gists  were  disposed  to  modify  their  ideas 
on  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  or  to 
admit  the  fact  that  the  comparative  date 
they  had  been  pleased  to  assign  to  it  rest¬ 
ed  upon  no  adequate  support. 

In  1860  Sir  C.  Lyell  visited  the  scene 
of  Schraerling’s  investigations,  and  found 
that  the  caves  of  Engis,  Chokier,  and 
Goflfontaine  had  been  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  part  of  the  Engihoul  cavern, 
however,  remained,  and  it  was  explored 
by  our  distinguished  countryman  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Professor  Malaise.  They  soon 
found  bones  and  teeth  of  the  cave-bear 
and  other  extinct  quadrupeds,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  examination  by  I’rofes- 
sor  iMalaise  was  rewarded  in  a  few  weeks 
by  the  discovery  of  three  fragments  of  a 
human  skull,  and  two  perfect  lower  jaws 
with  teeth,  at  a  depth  of  two  feet  below  a 
crust  of  stalagmite,  and  again  associated 
with  the  bones  of  extinct  .animals. 

The  antiquity  of  such  remains  must  be 
computed  by  estimations  of  the  time 
which  must  have  intervened  between  the 
period  when  certain  races  of  animals  were 
common  and  that  at  which  they  liecame 
extinct,  and  also  by  the  ages  required  to 
produce  considerable  changes  in  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  country,  as  under  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances  the  caverns  could  not 
have  been,  as  they  once  were,  the  recepta¬ 
cles  of  materials  carried  along  and  round¬ 
ed  by  streams  or  floods.  Some  of  the  fos- 
siliferous  caverns  “  now  open  in  the  face 
of  perpendicular  precipices,  two  hundred 
feet  in  hight  above  the  present  streams,” 
and  there  are  other  evidences  of  such  ex¬ 
tensive  alterations  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  an  immense 'lapse  of  time  is  required 
to  account  for  them,  even  with  the  aid  of 
the  probable  supposition  that  disturbing 
agencies  were  far  more  active  in  some  for¬ 
mer  period  than  at  the  present  time.  Sir 
C.  Lyell  makes  no  attempt  to  say  how 
long  ago  the  ancient  Belgians  flourished, 
but  he  observes  that  “  although  we  may 
be  unable  to  estimate  the  minimum  of 
time  required  for  the  changes  in  physical 
geography  above  alluded  to,  we  can  not 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  duration  of  the 
period  must  have  been  very  protracted, 
and  that  other  ages  of  comparative  inac¬ 
tion  may  have  followed,  separating  the 
Post-pliocene  from  the  historical  period, 


and  constituting  an  interval  no  less  inde¬ 
finite  in  its  duration.” 

The  next  instance  cited  by  Sir  C.  Lyell 
refers  to  the  fossil  human  skeleton  found 
in  1857  in  tlie  cave  of  Neanderthal,  near 
Dftsseldorf,  about  seventy  miles  north¬ 
east  of  the  Liege  caverns.  Tlie  Neander¬ 
thal  cave  is  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river  Diissel,  and  one  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  country,  with 
which  it  communicates  W  a  rent,  forming 
an  ascending  channel.  Professor  Huxley 
pronounced  the  skull  obtained  from  this 
cave  to  be  the  most  ape-like  he  had  ever 
beheld.  The  last-named  Professor  ob¬ 
served  that  “  cranial  measurements  alone 
.afford  no  safe  indication  of  race,”  and  he 
shows  that  the  skulls  of  Australian  sav¬ 
ages  prove  that  great  differences  of  devel¬ 
opment  may  coexist  in  a  race  that  is  re¬ 
markably  pure  and  unmixed.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  remarks  that  the  Engis  skull  has 
caused  surprise,  “  because,  being  so  une¬ 
quivocally  ancient,  it  approached  so  near 
to  the  highest,  or  Caucasian  ty|)e ;  that  of 
the  Neanderthal,  because,  having  no  such 
decided  claims  to  antiquity,  it  departs  so 
widely  from  the  normal  standard  of  hu¬ 
manity.” 

Human  remains  in  Brixham  cave  and 
other  places  combine  to  enforce  tnan’s 
claims  to  a  part  diuturnity  as  an  inhabit¬ 
ant  of  the  globe,  and  as  fresh  evidence  has 
been  collected,  attempts  to  give  an  oppo¬ 
site  interpretation  to  geological  facts  have 
been  received  with  diminishing  favor,  un¬ 
til  there  is  not  now’  any  existing  authority 
of  eminence  whose  opinions  could  be 
cited  against  the  general  conclusions  em¬ 
bodied  in  Sir  C.  Lyell’s  work.  This  re¬ 
sult  has  been  much  accelerated  by  the 
discoveries  of  flint  implements  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Somme ;  and  although  these  re¬ 
searches  have  only  attracted  the  very  re¬ 
cent  attention  of  the  general  public,  they 
have  been  carried  on  for  many  years,  and 
have  successful!^'  jiassed  the  ordeal  of 
prolonged  investigation  and  dispute. 

Condensing  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  locality,  we  find  the  valley  of 
the  Somme  situated  in  a  region  of  white 
chalk  with  flints,  the  strata  of  which  are 
nearly  horizontal,  and  the  hills  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  high.  As¬ 
cending  to  that  hight  discloses  a  table¬ 
land,  in  which  the  chalk  is  mostly  cov¬ 
ered  by  loam  about  five  feet  thick.  A 
section  of  the  valley  shows  the  underly¬ 
ing  chalk  at  the  bottom,  then  a  bed  of 
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pnivel,  on  which  lies  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  of  peat.  A  gravel  bed  covered  with 
loam  rises  on  one  side  of  the  vallev,  a  lit¬ 
tle  above  the  peat,  and  still  higher  on 
both  sides  is  an  tipper  gravel  Ixjci,  which, 
like  the  lower  one,  contains  elephants’ 
bones  ;  above  this  an  “  upland  loam,”  and 
still  higher  Eocene  tertiary  strata,  resting 
on  the  chalk  in  patches. 

The  peat  constitutes  the  most  modern 
of  the  formations  just  described,  and  is 
almut  thirty  feet  thick.  It  abounds  in 
mammalian  bones,  but  “  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes  has  only  met  with  three  or  four 
fragments  of  human  skeletons.”  So  large 
a  mass  of  peat,  whose  formation  is  always 
very  slow,  must  have  occupied  a  length 
ened  period,  and  it  was  obviously  formed 
.after  the  deposits  in  which  the  flint  im¬ 
plements  have  been  found.  At  Menche- 
court,  Abbeville,  many  flint  implements 
have  been  found  in  a  position  which  Sir 
Sir  C.  Lyell  exphains  by  a  diagram.  First 
we  find  a  hollow  in  the  slope  of  the  chalk, 
exhibiting  a  “  bed  of  brown  clay,  with  .an¬ 
gular  flints  and  occasionally  chalk  rubble, 
unstratified,  probably  of  sub-aerial  origin, 
of  very  varying  thickness,  from  two  to 
five  feet,  and  upwards.”  Below  this 
comes  a  c.alcereous  loam,  containing  fresh 
water  and  land-shells,  with  bones  of  ele- 
hants,  etc. ;  thickness,  about  fifteen  feet, 
’^nderneath  this  “  .alternations  of  beds  of 
gravel,  marl,  and  sand,  with  fresh  water 
and  land-shells,  and  in  some  of  the  lower 
sands  a  mixture  of  marine-shells  ;  also 
bones  of  elephant  .and  rhinoceros,  and  flint 
implements  ;  thickness,  about  twelve  feet. 
.\t  a  lower  level  in  the  v.alley  is  the  bed 
of  gravel  on  which  the  peat  rests,  separat¬ 
ed  by  a  thin  bed  of  impervious  clay.  The 
age  of  this  gravel,  and  its  precise  rehation 
to  that  in  which  the  flint  implements  were 
found,  is  not  ascertained. 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  ago  of  the 
flint  implement  deposit  must  be  estim.ated 
with  reference  to  the  amount  of  natural 
work  th.at  h.as  been  done  in  the  locality 
since  its  form.ation,  and  the  evidence  will 
be  partly  derived  from  the  thickness  and 
character  of  the  strata  deposited  upon  it, 
partly  from  the  quantity  of  matter  that 
must  have  been  removed  to  give  the  val¬ 
ley  its  present  appearance,  and  partly  from 
the  extent  of  changes  which  fossil  rem.ains 

Frove  to  have  occurred  in  organic  life, 
nto  this  c.alcnlation  we  can  not  enter,  but 
history  and  observation  show  that  alluvial 
formations  are  of  such  slow  growth  that 


many  centuries  count  for  little  when  ex¬ 
tensive  changes  have  to  be  explained. 

No  one  having  the  slightest  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  geological  facts  would  deny  the 
enormous  antiquity,  chronologically  speak¬ 
ing,  of  the  flint  implement  deposits  of  the 
Somme  ;  but  two  important  objections 
have  been  made.  It  was  said  that  the  so- 
called  implements  were  n.atural  fragments 
of  flint,  and  that  if  their  shape  was  due  to 
human  skill,  some  accident  h.ad  deposited 
them  in  a  stratum  older  than  themselves. 
Both  these  difficulties  have  been  met ; 
archaeologists  and  geologists  are  now 
agreed  that  they  are  veritable  works  of 
man,  and  repeated  examination  precludes 
the  idea  of  their  being  modern  produc¬ 
tions  accidentally  misplaced.  Professor 
Ramsav  observes,  “  for  more  than  twenty 
ears,  fike  others  of  my  craft,  I  have  daily 
andled  stones,  whether  fashioned  by  n.a- 
ture  or  art;  and  the  flint-stones  of  Amiens 
and  Abbeville  seem  to  me  as  clearly 
works  of  art  as  .any  Sheffield  whittle.” 
We  ought  to  add  that  3Ir.  Prestwich, 
who  is  reniarksible  for  his  acquaintance 
with  formations  of  this  kind,  obt.ained,  .as 
did  others,  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
flint  implements  existed  in  undisturbed 
beds  of  gnavel,  and  had  not  m.ade  their 
way  into  them  from  any  newer  deposit. 
England  has  yielded  flint  implements  like 
those  of  the  Somme  ;  some  have  been 
found  in  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  but  their 
geological  position  has  not  been  made  out; 
and  others  occur  in  the  gravel-pits  of  the 
v.allev  of  the  Ouse,  near  Bedford,  and  cer¬ 
tain  loc.alities  in  Suffolk. 

We  h.ave  thus  given  a  very  incomplete 
summary  of  the  geological  evidence  on 
which  a  far  greater  antiquity  is  claimed 
for  man  than  a  guess-work  system  of 
modern  chronology  has  assigned  to  him, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  science  of 
modern  Europe  is  thus  rescuing  from 
itjnominious  tre.atment  the  historical  tra¬ 
ditions  of  .ancient  races,  and  restoring  them 
to  their  true  place,  as  more  or  less  reliable 
contributions  to  our  acquaintance  with 
the  distant  past.  In  France,  M.  Rodier* 
has  endeavored  to  make  .astronomy  the 
means  of  testing  and  estimating  ancient 
dates,  and  he  affirms  that  the  Egyptian 
period  of  Osiris  is  approximately  proved 
to  coincide  with  19,564  b.c.,  and  the  era 

•  Anlifuite  dea  Raeea  Humainea,  ReconatUution 
de  la  Chronologie  el  d'  F Hiatoire  dea  Peuplea  Prim- 
itivea.  par  tExamen  dea  Boeumenta  Origitiaux  at- 
par  rAatronomie.  P«ri# :  Amyot. 
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of  Ma  he  considers  shown  by  “  very  pre¬ 
cise  astronomical  indications”  to  have  com¬ 
menced  in  14,611  B.C.  We  offer  no  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  validity  of  M.  Rodier’s  pro¬ 
cess,  but  his  work  is  one  of  many  inaica- 
tions  of  a  disposition  to  collate  and  respect 
the  teaching  of  long  neglected  facts,  and, 
however  far  back  his  calculations  may 
place  the  dawn  of  civilization  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  it  will  still  appear  as  a  mod¬ 
em  period  when  compared  with  the  epoch 
during  which  England  was  united  with 
France,  and  the  men  of  the  flint  imple¬ 
ments  contended  with  wild  beasts  whose 
race  has  been  long  extinct. 

Each  mind  must  decide  for  itself  how 
far  its  speculative  opinions  may  be  affect¬ 
ed  by  these  considerations;  but,  as  Sir 


[May, 

Thomas  Brown  observed  with  reference 
to  his  own  scientific  inquiries,  “  there  is  no 
danger  to  profound  tnese  mysteries,  no 
sanctum  sanctcmjim  in  philosophy;  the 
world  was  made  to  be  inhabited  by  Beasts, 
but  studied  and  contemplated  by  Man  ; 
’tis  the  debt  of  Reason  we  owe  to  God, 
and  the  homage  W’e  pay  for  not  being 
Beasts.  .  .  The  wisdom  of  God  receives 
small  honor  from  these  vulgar  Heads  that 
rudely  stare  about,  and  with  gross  rusti¬ 
city  admire  his  works ;  those  highly  mag¬ 
nify  Him  whose  judicious  inejuiry  into  his 
Acts,  and  deliberate  research  into  his  Crea¬ 
tures,  return  the  duty  of  a  devout  and 
learned  admiration.”* 


*  Rdigio  Medici,  ed.  1680,  p.  7. 
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“There  is  a  storm  gathering  yonder 
over  the  Beacon  Hill ;  the  air  is  heavy 
with  thunder.  Surely,  Richard,  it  were 
better  even  now  to  let  your  journey  rest 
until  to-morrow.” 

The  tall,  bronzed  knight,  standing  boot¬ 
ed  and  spurred,  with  his  hand  upon  his 
horse’s  mane,  turned  to  look  with  a  merry 
smile  in  the  fair,  anxious  face  of  the  lady 
by  his  side. 

“  And  if  the  storm  should  come,  do  you 
think,  ray  sweet  wife,  that  Dick  Court- 
hope  has  never  ridden  through  wind  and 
rain  before,  or  that,  for  fear  of  a  wetting, 
I  could  break  my  pledge  to  meet  Philip 
Orme  this  night  m  Chester?  No,  no. 
Only  let  me  find  you  watching  for  me  here 
at  noon  to-morrow,  with  those  same  pink 
cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  and  I  shall  reck 
little  whether  1  ride  in  sunshine  or  in 
shower.  So  now,  dear  one,  farewell,  and 
may  God  bless  you ;”  and  springing  into 
the  saddle,  the  good  knight  wav^  a  last 
adieu,  and  trotted  away  down  the  long 
avenue. 

His  young  wife’s  blue  eyes  followed  his 
retreating  figure  with  a  wistful  gaze,  until 


he  halted  at  the  great  iron  gates,  and 
passing  through,  w'as  hidden  from  her 
view ;  then  slowly  turning,  she  remounted 
the  stone  steps  that  led  im  to  the  door  of 
Ashurst  Manor-house.  The  gloomy  red¬ 
brick  walls  seemed  to  frown  upon  her  as 
she  entered,  the  stained-glass  window  in 
the  hall  threw  a  purple  tint  upon  her  face, 
and  made  it  almost  ghastly,  and  the  oak 
floor  gave  back  a  hollow  echo  to  her  tread. 
Just  then,  a  door  at  the  further  end  of  the 
hall  was  softly  opened,  and  Marstou,  the 
old  butler,  advanced  toward  her.  Old  he 
was  in  service,  for  he  had  lived  for  more 
than  thirty  years  at  Ashurst  Manor,  at 
first  the  page  and  playfellow,  then  the 
confidential  servant  and  the  friend  of  his 
master.  Sir  Richard  ;  yet  not  old  in  years, 
for  ho  was  under  fifty,  his  black  hair  w’as 
still  untouched  with  gray,  and  there  were 
few  wrinkles  in  his  hard  keen  face.  He 

Sed  near  Lady  Courthope,  glanced 
ly  at  her,  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  said  in  a  respectful  but  constrained 
tone :  “  Surely,  my  lady.  Sir  Richard  will 
not  ride  to  Chester  on  such  a  day  as 
this  ?” 
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The  lady  looked  up  as  though  surprised 
at  his  addressing  her.  “  Yes,”  she  said, 
“  he  has  iust  started.  He  laughs  at  the 
weather,  but  I  ” - 

“  There  will  be  little  cause  to  laugh  if 
the  storm  comes,  if  the  river  is  swollen,” 
Marston  exclaimed  .abruptly.  “  You  will 
see  him  back  yet,  my  Lady,  ere  night.” 

“  Nay,  he  must  needs  be  in  Chester  this 
evening,”  Lady  Courthope  made  answer, 
as,  stifling  a  sigh,  she  passed  on  to  the 
drawing-room. 

The  butler  looked  .after  her.  “  She 
would  h.ave  us  believe  she  cares  for  him, 
forsooth.  lie  believes  it.  He  h.as  only 
eyes  and  thoughts  for  her ;  old  friends,  old 
times,  are  all  forgotten  now.  Once  he 
would  have  told  me  about  this  Chester 
iourney,  but  now  that  waxen  doll  hears  all 
his  plans,  and  hardly  deigns  to  s{K‘.ak  of 
them  to  me.  But  I  have  learned  all  I 
cared  to  know — Sir  Richard  muit  bo  in 
Chester  this  night.” 

In  the  long,  low  drawing-room,  the  twi¬ 
light  had  alre.ady  set  in,  though  it  was  but 
four  o’clock  on  a  NovemV)er  afternoon; 
the  huge  fire  h.ad  burned  low,  and  the 
heap  of  glowing  fagots  shed  a  weird  light 
on  the  mirrors  and  pictures  on  the  walls, 
while  the  high-backed  chairs  and  c.irved 
tables  cast  strange,  uncouth  shadows  all 
around,  .as  the  Lady  made  her  way  to  the 
cushioned  window-seat,  and  g.azed  out  on 
the  stormy  sky.  “  He  rides  fast ;  his 
horse  is  sure-footed ;  the  distance  is  not 
great,”  she  murmured  to  herself.  “  Why 
is  this  dread  upon  me,  this  terrible  fore¬ 
boding  of  some  coming  evil  ?”  She  look¬ 
ed  back  into  the  darkening  room,  and 
started  as  a  half-burned  log  fell  with  a 
crash  upon  the  hearth.  A  longing  came 
over  her  to  hear  again  her  husband’s 
blithe  voice,  to  see  his  fond  glance,  to  have 
him  there  beside  her  ;  and  then  gradually 
her  thoughts  wandered  away  from  this 
somber  old  mansion  to  another,  far  away 
at  Kensington,  alive  with  gay  young 
voices,  smiling  faces,  and  where  her  voice, 
her  face  had  only  eight  months  since  been 
the  gayest  and  the  brightest ;  for  she  had 
been  a  cherished  daughter  of  that  house 
until  Sir  Richard  Courthope  wooed  and 
won  her,  and  brought  her  here  to  be  the 
mistress  of  his  Cheshire  home.  Tenderly 
she  recalled  the  young  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  the  loving  parents  of  her  happy 
maiden-days,  and  wondered  if  they  yet 
missed  her,  and  might  perhaps  be  speak¬ 
ing  of  her  even  then ;  till  all  at  once  her 


fancy  took  another  turn,  and  she  felt  as 
though  her  fond  remembrances  were  trea¬ 
son  to  the  absent  husband,  who  was  far 
dearer  to  her  than  any  of  that  merry  par¬ 
ty.  She  would  shake  off  this  strange  sad¬ 
ness  which  had  crept  upon  her.  With  a 
sudden  impulse  she  sprang  up,  stirred  the 
lowing  embers  into  a  blaze,  and  sitting 
own  iKJside  her  harpsichord,  began  a  low, 
soft  .air ;  then  her  mood  changed,  and  the 
full  notes  of  some  martial  tune  rang  out 
into  the  room.  Once  she  paused  when 
Marston  entered,  bearing  the  tall,  silver 
candlesticks,  and  as  the  music  died  away, 
she  heard  the  beating  of  the  rain  against 
the  casement,  and  the  howling  of  the  wind 
among  the  trees.  A  minute  she  listened, 
then  her  fingers  touched  the  keys  again. 
“  The  storm  nas  come,  my  lady.’’  It  was 
Marston  who  spoke.  She  had  thought 
him  gone,  but  be  was  standing  close  be¬ 
hind  her  chair.  “  Sir  Richard  can  never 
pass  Craven  Ford  to-night,”  he  went  on. 

“  Wh.at  will  he  do  and  she  looked 
round  with  startled  eyes. 

“  He  may  make  for  home,  but  I  fear, 
my  lady ;  an  I  had  your  leave,  I  would 
ride  out  to  meet  him  with  a  lantern.  The 
night  is  black  as  pitch,  and  one  false  step 
by  the  cliff-path  would  be  death.”  He 
spoke  low,  but  there  was  a  strange  eager¬ 
ness  in  his  tone,  and  in  his  face. 

“  Go,  pray,  go !”  she  exclaimed,  her 
voice  trembling  with  anxiety  ;  “and  yet — 
might  you  not  send  Stephen  in  your 
stead  ?’’  She  knew  not  why  .she  asked 
that  question,  she  only  knew  that  some 
vague  feeling  prompted  it. 

Marston's  tace  darkened.  “He  is  a 
stranger  to  the  country,  while  I  have 
lived  here  from  my  childhood.  He  does 
not  even  know  the  road,  while  I  have 
ridden  along  it  hundreds  of  times  by  night 
and  day.  But  be  it  as  you  will,  my 
lady.” 

“  Go  yourself,”  she  once  more  repeated; 
“  lose  not  a  moment.  Heaven  send  you 
mj^  be  there  before  Sir  Richard!” 

The  man  turned  silently  to  obey  her 
orders,  but  as  he  reached  the  door  he 
looked  round,  and  for  an  instant  his  eye 
met  hers — only  for  an  instant ;  but  there 
was  something  in  that  one  glance  so  pe¬ 
culiar,  so  sinister,  that  she  almost  shud¬ 
dered.  Ere  she  could  recover  her  first 
shock,  ere  she  could  8pc.ak  or  think,  he  was 
gone.  What  did  it  mean  ?  She  had  long 
known  that  he  bore  her  no  good-will,  that 
he  regarded  her  as  an  intruder  in  her  bus- 
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band’s  house,  and  that  he  bitterly  resented 
the  stem  rebukes,  and  even  threats,  with 
w'hich  his  master  had  visited  his  occasion¬ 
al  disrespect  to  her.  She  had  known  this 
long,  but  never  had  his  dislike  been  w’rit- 
ten  so  plainly  in  his  face  as  now.  Could 
he  be  plotting  harm  ?  Should  she  follow' 
him,  and  countermand  his  going?  And 
then  again  she  smiled  at  her  own  nameless 
terrors.  For  thirty  years  Marston  had 
served  Sir  Richard  faithfully — surely  he 
would  not  now  be  false  to  him.  Tliat 
clitf-path  might  indeed  be  feared,  but  not 
the  old  and  trusted  servant.  So  she  lis¬ 
tened  till,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  she 
heard  his  horse’s  hoofs  crashing  on  the 
gravel  road.  She  did  not  hear  something 
else ;  she  did  not  hear  his  muttered  words,  i 
as  he  glanced  up  at  the  lighted  window's  j 
of  the  drawing-room  :  “  she  would  have 
stopped  me  had  she  dared,  but  she  can 
not  stop  me  now'.  There  will  be  a  heavy 
reckoning  this  night  for  the  scorn  she  has 
made  Sir  Richard  heap  upon  me,”  and  his 
teeth  were  ground  w'ith  something  like  a 
curse. 

Lady  Courthope,  sitting  thoughtfully 
beside  the  fire,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
leaping  flames,  her  hands  lying  idle  in  her 
lap,  was  left  undisturbed,  till  nearly  tw'o 
hours  later  Stephen  came  to  tell  her  sup¬ 
per  waited,  slie  asked  him  as  she  rose  if  j 
the  storm  still  raged  without.  “  It  has , 
passed,  my  lady,  and  the  sky  is  clear.”  | 
She  went  to  the  window  and  drew  aside  | 
the  curtain.  The  dark  clouds  were  gone, 
and  in  their  stead  the  moon  shone  bright 
on  wood  and  hill.  Marston’s  journey 
w'ould  be  needless.  Sir  Richard  would  be 
safe  now^.  She  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  re¬ 
lief,  and  with  a  light  step  w'ent  her  way 
to  the  supper-room. 

The  evening  wore  away ;  the  great 
clock  over  the  stables  had  long  since 
struck  nine,  and  the  hands  were  nearing 
ten,  when  Lady  Courthope,  throwing  a 
cover  over  the  embroidery  which  had  oc¬ 
cupied  her  since  supper,  retired  to  her 
ow'n  chamber  for  the  night.  It  w'as  a 
large  lofty  room  in  the  west  w'ing  of  the 
building,  remote  from  the  staircase,  and 
at  the  further  end  of  a  long  corridor 
which  opened  by  side-doors  into  several 
unused  rooms.  But  the  young  bride  had 
chosen  it  rather  than  any  other,  for  she 
knew  her  husband  had  lived  in  it  and  lov¬ 
ed  it,  and  that  long  ago  it  had  been  his 
mother’s  room.  Tbe  high  mantel-piece 
with  its  curious  carvings,  the  ceiling  deco- 
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rated  with  strange  paintings  of  nymphs 
and  cupids,  the  antique  furniture,  and  the 
tall  canopied  bedstead,  gave  a  quaint  and 
somber  aspect  to  the  chamber ;  but  to¬ 
night  the  fire  roared  and  crackled  on  the 
hearth,  and  flashed  upon  the  yellow  dam¬ 
ask  draperies,  and  the  candles  burning  on 
the  dressing-table  lit  up  every  corner.  As 
Lady  Courthope  entered,  her  maid  came 
forward  from  a  door  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room  which  led  into  a  small  dress¬ 
ing-room. 

“  Have  you  been  waiting  long,  Hester?” 
the  lady  exclaimed,  noting  the  girl’s  wea- 
ly  eves.  “  You  look  sadly  tired.” 

“I  have  but  just  come  in,  my  lady. 
Anne  and  I  have  been  in  the  workroom 
all  the  evening,  and  ’tis  that  makes  my 
head  ache  so.” 

“  Poor  girl !”  said  her  mistress  jiitying- 
ly ;  “  you  have  been  more  used  to  milking 
cows  than  stooping  over  needle-work.  But 
cheer  up,  Hester,  and  it  Avill  seem  more  easy 
in  time.  Have  the  others  gone  to  rest?” 

“  All  but  Stephen,  my  lady  ;  I  heard 
him  cross  the  hall  just  now.” 

“Tell  him  he  need  not  keep  watch  for 
Sir  Richard.  He  is,  I  trust,  ere  now  safe 
in  Chester.  He  must  have  forded  the 
river  while  it  was  yet  passable.” 

“  Or  if  the  stream  were  swollen,  my 
lady,  he  had  but  to  ride  down  to  the  old 
stone  bridge  below'  father’s  house,”  the 
girl  said  quietly. 

“  The  bridge — I  heard  of  no  bridge  !” 
exclaimed  Lady  Courthope. 

“  ’Tis  by  the  old  priory — a  matter  of 
three  miles  round  maybe  ;  but  Sir  Richard 
knows  it  well.” 

“  And  Marston  had  forgotten  it,”  said 
her  mistress  musingly. 

“  He  said  nothing  of  the  ford,”  Hester 
answ'ered ;  “  he  only  said  that  he  was 
going  to  ride  after  Sir  Richard.” 

“  He  has  not  come  back  ?”  Lady  Court- 
hope  asked  abruptly. 

“  Oh !  no,  my  ladj' ;  he  told  us  that  if  he 
did  not  meet  Sir  Richard,  he  should  stay 
at  the  Golden  Horn  till  morning.” 

“  I  gave  him  no  such  leave and  there 
was  surprise  and  resentment  in  Lady 
Courthope’s  tone.  A  long  silence  follow¬ 
ed,  while  the  maid  moved  softly  to  and 
fro,  assisting  her  mistress  to  undress,  till, 
as  she  brought  the  taffeta  dressing-gow'n 
and  velvet  slippers.  Lady  Courthope  said 
kindly  That  will  do ;  I  can  brush  my 
own  hair  for  this  night.  Now  go,  and 
sleep  off  your  headache.” 
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The  maid  linpfered  a  while,  but  at  a  se-  same  look  of  hatred  and  revenge  had  been 
cond  bidding  she  withdrew,  thankful  to  turned  upon  her,  and  with  a  sickening 
be  released.  Lady  Courthojic  followed,  heart  she  recognized  the  fierce  eyes,  the 
to  secure  the  door ;  then  returning,  she  lowering  brows,  and  knew  at  last  what 
drew  an  arm-chair  close  to  the  fire,  and  that  look  meant.  She  did  not  start  or 
leaning  back  in  it  began  to  unfasten  her  cry.  Her  pulses  throbbed  wildly,  her 
shining  braids  of  hair.  With  her  fingers  very  blood  was  chilled ;  but  she  sat  on 
moving  dreamily  among  the  golden  tress-  calmly,  quietly.  She  had  trembled  at  the 
es,  as  they  fell  around  her  lovely  face,  she  bare  thought  of  peril  to  her  husband,  but 
sat  thinking  of  many  things ;  she  thought  now  in  her  own  fearful  danger  she  was 
of  her  husband,  the  husband  who  seemed  brave  and  steadfast.  Her  icy  hands  still 
yet  closer  to  her  heart  for  that  very  dif-  toyed  with  her  bright  hair,  her  eves  were 
ference  of  age  which  had  made  many  bent  vacantly  upon  the  dying  eml)ers,  and 
marvel  at  the  marriage ;  she  thought  of  there  was  no  outward  sign  of  the  tumult 
his  tender  indulgence  toward  her  faults,  within  ;  and  yet  she  knew  and  understood 
of  his  almost  fatherly  care,  of  his  sympa-  all.  Marston  was  there  close  by  her.  Ills 
thy  in  all  her  pains  and  pleasures,  and  yet  night-journey  had  been  but  a  feint  to  hide 
of  the  manly  respect  and  trust  with  which  [  his  deadly  purpose  and  to  screen  himself, 
he  treated  lier — of  the  perfect  confidence  '  He  had  stolen  back  in  the  darkness,  and 
which  he,  the  man  of  forty-five,  showed  in  |  hidden  there  to  wait  for  her,  and — murder 
the  wife  more  than  twenty  years  younger  her.  And  he  might  murder  her.  Here 
than  himself.  And  then  she  pictured  the  alone  in  this  locked  room,  how  could  she 
coming  years,  and  the  time  when  his  hair  escape  him  ?  If  she  fled,  if  she  could  even 
should  bo  white,  and  his  now  upright }  gain  the  gallery  outside,  it  would  avail 
figure  l)ent,  and  when  she  in  turn  should  |  her  little.  Long,  long  before  she  could 
show  her  love  and  gratitude  by  her  un-  j  pass  those  deserted  rooms,  before  her 
wearied  care — when  she  should  forestall  voice  could  summon  any  to  her  aid,  he 
his  every  Mdsh,  and  make  his  declining  j  would  be  upon  her,  his  fingers  at  her 
age  so  happy,  that  he  should  never  regret  throat.  And  then  there  came  across  her 
his  youth  ;  and  when  too — and  her  cheek  a  strange  memory  of  how  one  summer 
flushed  at  the  thought — young  children,  day  she  had  seen  him  standing  on  the 
bearing  in  their  faces  a  mingled  likeness  garden  terrace  twisting  in  his  hands  a 
to  them  both,  might  perchance  be  about  piece  of  rope — how  he  had  wound  it 
them,  making  the  house,  so  quiet  now,  round  and  round  until  the  strained  fibres 
ring  with  laughter  from  morn  to  night ;  were  stilf  and  rigid,  and  how  then  his  iron 
and  as  that  picture  rose  before  her,  she  fingers  had  been  bent  for  one  more  effort, 
yearned  to  lay  her  head  upon  her  hus-  and  when  the  last  turn  was  given,  the 
band’s  breast,  and  whisper  it  to  him.  rope  was  left  hanging  idly  on  his  arm.  A 

It  was  so  strange  to  be  here,  far  from  strange  thing  to  recml  at  such  a  time  as 
him.  If  she  could  but  leave  this  lonely,  this,  stranger  still  that  she  should  almost 
silent  room,  and  mount  her  horse,  and  shudder  in  recalling  it.  What,  if  rising 
gallop  through  the  darkness  to  th.at  inn  at  from  her  chair,  she  were  to  go  straight  to 
Chester.  That  vague  dread  was  coming  that  window,  and  drawing  back  the  cur- 
back  to  her  again.  The  fire  was  dying  i  tain,  confront  him  there,  and  in  her  hus- 
down,  the  room  seemed  darker,  and  a  |  band’s,  in  his  master’s  name,  appeal  to 
cold  chill  crept  over  her  frame.  The  dread  him  for  pity  ?  Ah,  no  ;  that  name  from 
grew.  The  ivory  brush  upon  her  knee  her  lips  would  but  inflame  his  jealousy  and 
slid  down,  and  fell  with  a  dull,  heavy  hate.  She  raised  her  eyes,  and  they  rest- 
sound  upon  the  floor ;  she  stooped  hastily  ed  on  something  bright  and  glittering, 
to  reach  it,  but  as  she  raised  her  face,  all  something  which  just  then  almost  seem^ 
vailed  by  her  long  drooping  hair,  she  saw,  a  friend ;  for  there  above  the  chimney- 
away  by  the  window  in  the  furthest  cor-  piece,  within  reach  of  her  hand,  hung  her 
ner  of  the  room,  a  bony  hand  grasping  the  husband’s  rapier.  She  might  seize  it,  and, 
fringed  edge  of  the  damask  curtain,  and  a  with  one  wild  dash,  stab  her  enemy  ere 
white  eager  face  peering  from  behind  it,  he  could  free  himself  from  those  conceal- 
intently  watching  her.  One  instant  and  ing  folds ;  but  her  woman’s  soul  shrank 
the  curtain  fell  to  again  softly,  silently,  and  from  that  deed  even  in  this  her  dire  ex- 
that  face  was  ^one.  But  she  had  seen  it,  treraity.  In  that  upward  glance,  another 
and  she  knew  It.  Not  six  hours  ago,  that  thought  had  come  into  her  mind — her 
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dressing-room !  The  door  stood  open,  not 
ten  paces  from  her.  Once  locked  in  there 
— but,  alas !  there  was  neither  bolt  nor 
bar,  and  the  key  turned  on  the  outside. 
Her  heart  almost  sank  within  her.  Al¬ 
ready  she  seemed  to  hear  stealthy  steps 
upon  the  floor,  behind,  around  her,  to  feel 
hot  breath  upon  her  cheek  ;  and  still  she 
sat  on  quietly.  Was  there  no  escape  for 
her?  Once  ag.ain  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
open  door  of  the  dressing-room. 

There  are  moments  in  life  when  every 
power  of  the  mind  is  unnaturally  strained, 
and  when  ideas  and  plans  which  at  another 
time  might  be  the  work  of  weary  hours, 
are  formed  in  one  short  instant.  Such  a 
moment  came  to  Lady  Courthope  now. 
As  she  looked  at  the  dressing-room  door 
and  the  key  on  the  outside,  a  scheme 
flashed  across  her,  bringing  back  the  life¬ 
blood  to  her  cheek,  sending  fresh  hope  to 
her  heart.  If  she  could  but  decoy  him 
into  that  room — decoy  him  as  she  has  seen 
birds  and  dogs  decoyed  bv  some  tempting 
bait.  She  has  a  bait.  He  has  come  for 
his  revenge,  but  she  knows  there  is  an¬ 
other  passion  strong  in  him,  and  that  pas¬ 
sion  is  avarice.  Often  has  she  seen  his 
eyes  brighten  at  the  touch  of  gold  ;  often 
has  Sir  Richard  laughingly  said  that  the 
one  fault  of  his  old  and  faithful  servant 
was  the  love  of  money ;  and  now,  if 
through  that  love  she  can  l)eguilehim  first 
to  the  dressing-room,  she  may  yet  be 
saved.  The  part  before  her  was  hard  and  ' 
perilous,  but  she  could  trust  herself  to  j 
play  it.  She  knew  that  if  her  nerve  once 


slow  movements  to  bear  out  the  decep¬ 
tion. 

She  unlocked  the  cabinet,  and  from  one 
corner  drew  out  a  small  satin-wood  box — 
her  jewel-box ;  laying  it  on  the  floor  be¬ 
side  her,  she  stooped  to  arrange  two  other 
boxes  which  she  had  displaced,  and  then 
fastening  the  cabinet,  retunied  to  the 
dressing-table,  and  lifted  one  of  the  lighted 
candlesticks.  With  the  box  in  one  hand, 
the  candlestick  and  kevs  in  the  other,  she 
advanced  toward  the  dressing-room  door. 
Just  as  reached  it,  a  board  behind  her 
creaked  sharply  and  suddenly,  and  her 
heart  stood  still.  Was  he  following  her, 
tempted  too  soon  by  the  costly  prize  ? 
Was  the  moment  come?  No;  all  was 
again  still  and  silent  as  the  grave.  She 
went  on,  on  to  the  further  end  of  the  long 
narrow  dressing-room,  leaving  the  door 
still  set  wide.  She  put  the  jewel-box  and 
candlestick  uj>on  a  table ;  she  stood  where 
her  every  movement  might  be  seen  from 
the  dark  comer  where  /t«  was  hiding,  and 
then  unfastening  the  box,  she  laid  out  the 
various  trays,  and  spread  the  glittering 
trinkets  all  round  her.  One  by  one  she 
lifted  them,  holding  them  close  to  the 
light,  moving  them  to  and  fro,  so  that  the 
precious  stones  might  sparkle  in  the  blaze, 
and  then  carefully  polishing  them,  put 
them  back.  For  nearly  half  an  hour  she 
stood  trifling  now  M’ith  one,  now  with  an¬ 
other,  her  fingers  busied  in  rubbing  and 
arranging,  her  ear  strained  for  any  sound, 
her  heart  leaping  as  the  flickering  candle 
threw  sudden  shadows  on  the  walls  ;  and 


failed,  her  doom  was  sealed,  but  the  brave 
young  heart  did  not  quail.  Slowly  and 
deliberately  she  fastened  up  her  hair,  then 
rising  from  her  seat,  threw  fresh  logs  upon 
the  fire,  and  crossing  the  room,  laid  her 
brush  upon  the  dressing-table.  Some 
books  were  lying  there  ;  she  took  up  one 
of  them,  turned  the  leaves  carelessly,  then 
throwing  it  down,  exclaimed  in  a  low 
tone ;  “  Too  tired  to  read,  and  yet  not 
tired  enough  for  sleep ;  I  wish  the  night 
were  over.  She  yawned  wearily,  waited 
a  moment,  as  though  in  doubt,  then  mut¬ 
tering  :  “  By  the  by,  those  emeralds,”  took 
a  bunch  of  keys  from  the  table,  and  went 
toward  a  small  ebony  cabinet  inlaid  with 
silver  which  stood  beside  the  fireplace. 
Her  voice  had  not  faltered.  No  tone 
could  have  betrayed  that  she  had  seen 
that  crouching  figure,  and  that  her  words 
were  spoken  for  those  listening  ears,  and 
now  she  must  constrain  her  limbs  to  calm, 


'  still  there  w’as  no  movement  in  the  dim 
chamber  beyond.  She  must  return  there 
now,  for  she  could  stand  no  longer ; 
her  knees  would  scarcely  support  her; 
her  strength  seemed  ebbing,  and  that 
forced  composure  was  too  terrible  to 
last.  For  one  half  instant  she  paused 
to  gather  breath,  then,  with  a  weary 
sigh,  she  Laid  aside  the  bracelet  she  was 
holding,  and  raising  her  candle,  moved 
toward  the  bedroom.  On  the  threshold, 
j  she  stopped,  retreated  a  step  or  tw’o,  and 
j  seemed  to  hesitate.  If  she  had  seen  how 
j  at  that  instant  the  hand  behind  the  curtain 
;  was  tightening  its  grasp  upon  the  knife  it 
held,  and  the  crouching  form  was  making 
ready  for  a  spring — if  she  had  seen  this, 
even  her  courage  might  have  failed,  but 
j  she  did  not  see  it,  and  she  played  out  the 
I  pl^.  Murmuring  in  a  low  steady  tone  : 
j  “No  matter  for  to-night,”  she  came  on  into 
I  her  chamber,  leaving  the  jewels  scattered 
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about  the  table,  and  the  door  standing 
open.  And  now  the  trap  was  set,  and 
she  might  rest  and  watch. 

Hastily  extinguishing  the  lights,  she 
drew  aside  the  bed-curtains,  and  lay  down. 
There  was  a  strange  repose  after  that  long 
and  fearful  self-restraint  in  lying  motion¬ 
less  in  the  fitful  firelight,  her  aching  limbs 
stretched  out,  her  weary  head  resting  on 
the  pillow — a  strange  repose,  even  though 
he  was  so  near  her.  The  minutes  passed 
away,  the  deep  tones  of  the  clock  struck 
out  twelve,  and  still  all  was  quiet,  save  for 
the  click  of  the  embers  on  the  hearth,  and 
the  distant  b.ajring  of  the  dogs  in  the 
courtyard.  With  closed  eyes,  drawing 
deep  breath,  as  though  asleep,  she  lay 
listening.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  lain 
there  many  hours,  when  at  last  there  was 
a  faint  stir  in  that  corner.  He  was  com¬ 
ing  out  now.  She  dared  not  look  or  move 
but  she  heard — she  heard  the  dull  fall  of 
the  curtain,  the  stealthy,  cautious  foot¬ 
steps  on  the  floor.  Was  he  going  to  the 
dressing-room?  No — Heaven  he'p  her — 
he  was  coming  to  her  bed.  The  steps 
came  on,  nearer,  nearer;  something  brush¬ 
ed  against  the  bed-clothes,  then  stopped 
close  beside  her.  Her  eyes  were  closed, 
her  breath  still  came  softly  through  her 
parted  lips,  but  within  that  statue-like 
form  there  was  a  human  soul  praying  in 
mortal  anguish  for  pardon  for  herself,  and 
comfort  for  her  widowed  husband.  A 
pause — then  another  slight  movement.  He 
was  bending  over  her ;  his  hand  was 
pressing  the  pillow  ;  then  something  cold 
and  sharp  was  lightly  laid  across  her 
throat.  I'he  last  pang  had  come,  and  she 
had  no  power  now  to  move  or  cry.  One 
moment  more,  and  she  w'ould  l)e  at  peace. 
But  the  moment  passed,  and  she  still  lived. 
Another  moment,  and  that  cold  pressure 
was  gone.  His  breath  was  no  longer  on 
her  face,  yet  he  was  still  there ;  she  felt 
him  stirring ;  she  knew  that  he  was  watch¬ 
ing  her.  Long  he  watched,  then,  mutter¬ 
ing  low:  “My  hand  shakes;  I’ll  wait  a 
while,”  he  turned  away.  She  heard  him 
turn,  she  heard  his  footsteps  slowly  reced¬ 
ing  from  the  bed,  but  the  sound  brought 
no  relief ;  she  was  past  that ;  she  had  felt 
the  death-pangs,  and  she  almost  longed  that 
the  knife  had  done  its  w'ork,  and  brought 
her  release  from  that  long  torture ;  but 
the  end  had  not  come  yet.  He  was  going 
to  the  dressing-room.  Once,  twice  he 
stopped,  as  though  listening,  then  he  w’ent 
on  again ;  and  now  he  was  moving  some- 
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thing  on  the  dressing-table.  There  was  a 
faint  rattle,  a  dead  pause,  then  again  that 
stealthy  tread.  She  strove  to  open  her 
eyes,  but  they  seemed  sealed,  and  it  needed 
a  convulsive  effort  to  unclose  them.  She 
did  unclose  them  and  she  saw  him. 

Tlie  room  was  very  dark  now,  but  by 
the  faint  glimmer  of  the  fire,  she  could 
just  discern  the  door-way  of  the  dressing- 
room,  and  the  figure  standing  within  it. 
The  trap  had  taken — the  jewels  had  lured 
him.  lie  turned  his  head,  and  her  lids  fell 
instantly,  though  she  lay  hidden  in  the 
deep  shadow  of  the  heavy  bedstead. 
When  she  looked  again,  he  was  standing 
where  she  had  stood  an  hour  ago.  There 
was  light  in  the  dressing-room,  for  he  held 
a  blazing  match,  and  a  candle  burned  upon 
the  table  by  his  side.  She  could  see  him 
plainly  now,  his  tall  square  form,  his  long 
arms,  but  not  his  face,  for  his  back  was 
toward  her.  Casting  away  the  burned 
match,  he  bent  over  the  table,  and  softly 
swept  the  jewels  toward  him.  This  was 
her  time.  It  w'ould  be  but  the  work  of 
two  minutes  for  him  to  gather  all  together, 
and  return  to  her.  She  knew  that  in  those 
two  minutes  lay  her  only  chance,  the 
chance  for  w’hich  she  had  so  longed.  But 
she  seemed  spell-bound.  That  frightful 
moment  when  the  steel  had  touched  her 
neck  had  paralyzed  her  powers,  and  an 
un8j)eakable  horror  was  upon  her.  She 
struggled  w’ith  that  horror ;  she  thought 
of  her  husband,  of  all  to  whom  her  life 
was  precious,  and  with  one  inward  prayer 
for  strength,  for  courage,  she  slipped 
noiselessly  on  to  the  floor.  He  had  not 
heard  her ;  his  head  was  still  bent ;  his 
fingers  were  still  busy  with  the  jewels. 
Barefooted,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his  figure, 
she  stole  on,  softly  groping  her  way  to¬ 
ward  the  door,  past  the  end  of  the  bed, 
by  the  dressing  table  ;  she  was  close  upon 
it  now,  her  hand  was  stretched  out  to 
grasp  the  handle — there  w'ere  but  two 
more  steps  to  take,  when  her  foot  struck 
with  a  dull  sound  against  an  unnoticed 
stool,  and  she  stumbled;  she  recovered 
herself  instantlv;  but  faint  as  the  noise 
was,  his  ear  had  caught  it,  and  he  turned 
and  saw  her.  For  one  moment  they 
stood  face  to  face  gazing  upon  each  other, 
then  they  both  made  for  the  door.  She 
was  the  nearer  of  the  two,  and  she  was 
there  first ;  she  had  hold  of  it ;  she  pushed 
it  to,  but  ere  she  could  turn  the  key,  his 
fingers  were  upon  the  other  handle.  It 
was  a  struggle  for  life  and  death,  a  struggle 
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between  a  strong  man  and  a  desperate 
woman.  It  could  not  last  long.  Inch  by 
inch  the  door  was  yielding  to  his  pressure, 
when  gathering  all  her  strength  for  one 
last  effort,  with  a  power  beyond  her  own, 
she  forced  it  home.  It  closed ;  the  key 
rattled  round  the  lock,  and  with  a  wild 
hoarse  scream  she  fell  back  upon  the  floor. 
She  was  still  conscious ;  she  heard  him 
beating  on  the  strong  oak  panels  in  his 
vain  fury ;  she  heard  bis  passionate  impre¬ 
cations  ;  and  after  a  while  other  sounds, 
too,  reached  her  ear — hurrying  feet  in  the 
gallery,  many  voices  outside  her  door. 
That  piercing  cry  had  roused  everv 
sleeper  in  the  house,  and  they  w^ere  ail 
gathered  there  now, entreating  admittance; 
she  rose,  she  tottered  across  the  room,  and 
let  them  in  ;  and  as  they  came  around  her, 
gazing  horror-stricken  at  her  w'ild  eyes, 
her  blanched  lips,  she  panted  out  her  tale, 
ever  pointing  to  that  inner  door ;  then 
laying  her  head  on  Hester’s  shoulder,  and 
moaning  out :  “  O  husband,  save  me !” 
swooned  aw'.ay. 

It  was  still  early,  on  the  morning  of  the 
self-same  day,  when  Sir  Richard,  followed 
W  a  groom,  galloped  up  the  beech-avenue. 
The  white  autumn  mist  hung  like  a  shroud 
over  the  park,  the  golden  leaves  fell  in 
showers  around  him,  but  he  noted  them 
not,  as  with  spur  and  whip  he  urged  on 
his  flagging  steed.  Ilis  ruddy  face  w'as 
pale  as  death — his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
w’alls  of  his  house,  her  house — his  teeth 
were  set  in  dread  anxiety,  for  he  know  all. 
They  had  sent  to  summon  him,  and  since 
bo  left  Chester,  he  had  not  once  drawn 
rein.  He  was  here  at  last,  at  his  ow'n 
door,  and  throwing  himself  off  his  ex¬ 
hausted  horse,  he  flung  the  reins  to  his 
servant,  and  sprang  up  the  steps.  No 
wife  was  there  to  welcome  him.  All  was 
still  and  quiet.  Without  —  the  dewy 
grass,  the  red  sun  struggling  through  the 
mist,  the  falling  leaves.  Within — the  dark 
old  hall,  the  servants  sadly  watching  for 
him,  and  low  sounds  of  w’eeping.  He 
looked  from  one  to  another,  then  his 
parched  tongue  slowlv  formed  the  words: 
“  Where  is  she  ?”  'I'hey  led  him  to  the 
room  where  she  w'as  lying ;  but  when  he 
knelt  beside  her,  and  pressed  his  quivering 
Ups  upon  her  fevered  brow,  she  only 
greeted  him  with  a  wild  laugh,  and  gazing 
at  him  vacantly,  began  again  her  miserable 
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rambling  talk  of  emerald  and  keys,  lonely 
rooms  and  glittering  knives.  For  a  while 
he  lingered,  looking  down  upon  her  hag¬ 
gard  face,  softly  stroking  her  tangled  hair, 
then  unable  to  endure  it  longer,  hurried 
away.  They  wanted  him  else  where,  for 
Marston  was  still  in  the  house,  and  had 
asked  to  see  him.  But  Sir  Richard  shook 
his  head  ;  he  dared  not  trust  himself  just 
now  near  that  man ;  let  them  carry  him 
away  far  from  his  sight.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  fresh  to  hear,  for  Marston  had 
already  told  all — how  bis  first  dislike  had 
deepened  into  deadly  hatred,  and  how 
finding  that  Sir  Richard  would  be  absent, 
he  had  resolved  to  wreak  his  hatred,  en¬ 
rich  himself,  and  flee  ;  how,  feigning  that 
night-journey,  and  leaving  his  horse  soine 
three  miles  off,  he  had  returned  unseen  to 
the  house.  He  had  thought  to  do  the 
deed,  and  then  escaping  with  what  trea¬ 
sure  he  might  find,  be  far  upon  his  way  to 
London  before  the  morning  broke.  Ilis 
horse  was  fleet ;  the  servants  thought  him 
at  Chester ;  and  long  before  suspicion 
could  have  turned  upon  him,  he  would 
have  been  safe.  Doggedly  and  calmly  he 
spoke  of  all  this,  and  now  bade  them  bring 
Sir  Richard  there  to  hear  what  his  neglect 
j  and  harshness  bad  brought  about.  They 
carried  him  bound  band  and  foot  to  Ches¬ 
ter,  where,  three  months  later,  dogged 
and  calm  as  ever,  he  was  sentenced  to  a 
life-long  exile.  Many  days  went  by,  and 
still  Sir  Richard,  ever  w’atching  by  his 
wife,  met  only  those  vacant  eyes,  heard 
only  that  weary,  cea-seless  muttering.  At 
length  she  knew  him — at  length,  w’hen 
w'eeks  had  come  and  gone,  she  came  from 
her  sick-chamber,  and  leaning  on  his  arm, 
crept  down  to  the  drawing-room.  She 
I  had  last  left  that  room  a  nright-haired 
:  bride,  radiant  with  health  and  beauty  ;  she 
j  entered  it  again  gray-haired  and  feeble, 
i  trembling  at  every  sound,  clinging  to  her 
I  husband’s  arm  for  protection  and  support. 
And  when  years  had  passed  away,  and 
the  roses  had  returned  to  her  cheeks,  the 
sparkle  to  her  eyes — and  when  the  fair 
cnildren  she  had  dreamed  of,  clustering 
round  her  knee,  looked  up  into  her  face, 
and  marveled  at  those  silvery  locks,  then 
she  would  hush  them  with  fond  words 
and  tender  kisses,  but  never  spoke  to  them 
about  that  night — never  again  trod  that 
gallery,  never  again  entered  that  room. 
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A  VKRY  interesting  chapter  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  liistory  of  England  and  her  Royal  fa¬ 
mily  is  the  betrothal  and  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  AVales,  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne,  with  Princess  Alexandra  of  Den¬ 
mark.  Tliese  royal  personages,  their  high 
position,  and  the  exalted  destiny  which 
awaits  them,  attract  a  wide  attention  over 
the  world,  and  render  them  for  the  time 
being  the  observed  of  all  observers.  An 
interval  of  sixty-eight  years  has  occurred 
since  the  marriage  of  the  previous  Prince 
of  Wales,  which  w’as  followed  by  aliena¬ 
tion,  separation,  and  public  trial.  The 
marriage  of  the  present  Prince  of  Wales 
is  said  to  be  one  of  warm  affection, 
which  has  moved  and  stirred  all  true 
English  hearts  with  deep  interest  in  the 
nuptial  ceremonies.  Accurate  and  well- 
executed  portraits  of  these  personages 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  pleasing  to  all  our 
readers.  For  this  reason,  we  nave  embel¬ 
lished  our  present  number  with  a  double 

i)ortrait-plate  engraving  of  the  Prince  and 
’rincess  of  Wales,  admirably  done,  by 
Mr.  George  E.  Perine,  from  the  most  re¬ 
liable  print  likenesses  obtained  from  Lon¬ 
don.  It  seems  fitting  and  proper,  as  mat¬ 
ters  of  interest  and  information,  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  portraits  with  brief  historic  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  rare  and  gorgeous  ceremo¬ 
nials  incident  to  the  august  occasion. 

THE  PRINCESS  ALEXANDRA. 

This  royal  lady,  now  Princesk  of  Wales, 
was  bom  December  Ist,  1844.  She  is 
the  second  child  and  daughter  of  Prince 
Christian  of  Denmark,  born  in  1818,  and 
Princess  Louise  of  Ilesse-Cassel,  born  in 
1817.  Tlie  Princess  Alexandra  is  descend¬ 
ed  through  eleven  generations  or  ances¬ 
tors — from  Christian  L,  Count  of  Ohlen- 
burg,  who  W’as  bom  in  1425,  elected  King 
of  Denmark  in  1443,  elected  King  of 
Norway  in  1450,  elected  King  of  Sweden 
in  1457,  Duke  of  Schleswig  Holstein  in 
1459,  and  died  in  1481.  lie  was  the  old¬ 
est  son  of  Theodore,  surnamed  Fortuna- 
tus.  Count  of  Oldenburg,  bom  in  1389. 
Through  her  mother,  the  Princess  Alex¬ 
andra  IS  closely  related  to  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge,  who  is  the  youngest  sister  of 
the  Landgraf  William,  and  therefore  her 
aunt. 


I  The  present  King  of  Denmark  is  child- 
;  less,  and  at  his  death  and  that  of  his  un¬ 
cle,  aged  seventy-one,  the  royal  family  be¬ 
comes  extinct.  According  to  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  law,  the  right  of  succession 
belongs  to  women  as  well  as  men ;  and, 
this  being  accepted,  the  next  heir  to  the 
Danish  throne  would  be  Prince  Frederick 
of  Ilesse-Cassel,  the  oldest  son  of  Land- 
I  graf  William  of  Hesse  and  of  Princess 
Charlotte,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Crown 
Prince  of  Denmark.  But  Russian  influ¬ 
ence  and  intrigue,  in  consequence  of  an 
intermarriage,  has  occasioned  division  and 
alienation  among  the  members  of  the 
Denmark  family.  The  facts  are  curious 
and  interesting  in  regard  to  that  royal 
I  family,  but  we  have  not  room  to  narrate 
I  them,  as  they  do  not  aflcct  that  branch  of 
the  family  to  W’hich  the  Princess  Alexan¬ 
dra  belongs. 

The  Princess  and  the  royal  party  left 
Copenhagen  February  28th,  amid  great 
I  rejoicings  and  ceremonies,  which  greeted 
'  her  entire  progress  in  all  the  cities  during 
]  her  journey  to  London,  where  she  arrived 
!  March  6th,  and  proceeded  to  Windsor 
j  the  same  day.  Rarely,  if  ever,  did  king, 
monarch,  or  prince,  receive  such  an  im- 
!  mensc  greeting  and  colossal  welcome  at 
I  their  arrival  in  England  as  did  the  Prin- 
j  cess  Alexandra.  We  have  not  room  for 
particulars,  except  to  sav  that  she  arrived 
in  the  royal  yacht,  amid  the  loud  saluta- 
I  tions  of  the  chosen  ships  of  the  British  na- 
:  vy,  and  the  cheers  from  countless  steamers 
!  that  filled  the  waters,  on  her  arrival  at 
j  Gravesend.  Tlie  Prince  of  Wales  arrived 
from  London  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
w’ent  on  board,  and  welcomed  the  Prin¬ 
cess  with  a  warm  kiss  of  aflection  in  the 
presence  of  rmoiciug  multitudes,  and  at¬ 
tended  her  to  Windsor. 

Tlie  Prince  of  Wales  is  so  well  known 
to  the  public,  as  to  render  any  biographi¬ 
cal  sketch  unnecessary  in  these  pages. 
Tlie  event  of  the  royal  marriage  is  so  un- 
j  usual,  and  the  nuptid  ceremonies  so  grand 
and  gorgeous,  that  w’e  have  devoted  con¬ 
siderable  more  space  to  the  description 
than  W’e  intended,  though  we  have  con¬ 
densed  the  full  and  extended  accounts  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  London  Times 
and  other  journals. 
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THEIR  MARRIAGE  CEREMONY. 


On  Tuesday,  March  10th,  the  marriage 
ceremony  in  which  the  English  nation 
feel  80  deep  an  interest  was  performed 
with  fitting  pomp  and  solemnity  at  Wind¬ 
sor. 

From  an  early  hour  the  loyal  town  of 
Windsor  was  astir.  Lines  of  galleries, 
commanding  an  admirable  view  of  the 
route  of  the  procession,  and  extending 
from  the  private  grounds  in  front  of 
Windsor  Castle  to  the  Iron  Gates,  were 
filled  with  spectators.  At  half  past  eleven 
o’clock  precisely  seven  of  the  royal  car¬ 
riages  with  an  escort  of  Horse  Guards, 
left  the  Castle,  and  proceeded  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  St.  George’s  Chapel. 

TUB  BRIDE. 

At  sight  of  the  Princess  Alexandra  the 
enthusiasm  was  redoubled.  Her  Royal 
Highness  had  not  the  same  flush  of  excite¬ 
ment  on  her  features  which  was  visible  on 
the  occasion  of  her  public  entry,  but  she 
looked,  if  possible,  more  charming  and 
winsome  than  on  that  occasion,  though 
exhibiting  faint  traces  of  agitation  in  her 
demeanor. 

ST.  geoege’s  chapel. 

Simple,  lofty,  and  cold,  it  is  difficult  to 
light  up  the  nave  of  St.  George’s.  But 
the  difficulty  was  overcome  by  hues  and 
colors  so  rich  and  bright  that  from  the 
floor  halfway  up  the  fluted  pillars  the  ef¬ 
fect  was  like  that  produced  by  a  piece  of 
gorgeous  tapestry,  or  by  a  grand  oriental 
carpeting  hung  on  the  walls.  The  nave 
served  as  the  channel  and  embankment  of 
the  stream  which  swept  from  the  outer 
hall  to  the  chapel  laden  with  all  the  pa¬ 
geantry  of  the  great  spectacle,  and,  re¬ 
turning  thence,  rolled  back  its  tide  one 
more,  nearing  the  Prince  and  his  bride  on 
the  swelling  crest  of  all  its  pomp. 

The  door  of  the  western  entrance, 
which  opens  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
nave,  near  the  chapel,  was  not  opened  till 
some  time  after  ten  o’clock.  At  length 
the  preparations  inside  were  completed. 


and  the  assemblage  filtered  through  into 
the  nave,  where  the  gentlemen  of  the 
liord  Chamberlain’s  department  and  their 
assistants  received  them,  and  distributed 
the  happy  atoms  along  the  scarlet  benches. 
The  front  rows  were  reserved,  the  second 
were  speedily  filled,  and  as  drift  upon 
drift  or  those  favored  with  tickets  came 
fluttering  from  the  doorways,  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  row  higher  and  further  back  was 
occupied.  When  the  door  was  finally 
closed  at  eleven  o’clock  there  was  no 
more  room  left. 

In  the  archway  leading  into  the  nave  a 
heavy  drapery  of  purple  silk,  patterned 
with  gold,  screened  the  interior  of  the 
temporary  hall,  where  the  guests  of  the 
Queen  were  received,  and  her  Majesty’s 
gre.at  officers  and  royal  household  assem¬ 
bled  to  form  in  order  of  procession. 

Many  of  the  most  distinguished  families 
and  persons  in  the  empire  were  represent¬ 
ed  on  these  benches  ;  but  we  can  not  give 
the  names  of  such  a  numerous  assem¬ 
blage. 

The  last  of  the  visitors  was  finally 
wedged  into  the  only  space  left.  The 
moving  of  every  person  in  uniform  up  and 
down  the  nave  was  marked  with  greater 
attention. 

And  all  Ahis  time,  as  these  preliminary 
movements  and  adjustments  were  going 
on,  there  were  filing  in  singly  or  in  groups 
to  the  chapel  the  invited  guests  of  the 
Queen  and  the  dignitaries  whose  rank 
gives  them  posts  of  honor ;  now  and  then 
as  before,  still  comes  forth  a  strjvy  visitor 
to  the  nave. 

ROYAL  GUESTS. 

His  Highness  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep 
Singh,  K.S.I. ;  his  Serene  Highness  Prince 
Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar,  C.B. ;  his  Serene 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Leiningen ;  his 
Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Ilolstein- 
Glucksburg,  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Augustus  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  her 
Royal  Highness  Princess  Dagmar  of  Den¬ 
mark,  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  William 
of  Denmark,  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
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Frederic  of  Denmark,  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Frederic  of  Ilesse-Cassel,  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Count  of  Flanders, 
her  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Brabant,  her  Royal  Highness 
the  reigning  Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha,  her  Royal  Highness  Princess 
Christian  of  Denmark,  mother  of  the 
bride,  leading  their  Royal  Highnesses 
Princess  Thyra  and  Prince  Waldemar  of 
Denmark,  and  the  gentlemen  in  attend¬ 
ance. 

The  last  of  the  procession  of  the 
Queen’s  guests,  in  which  marched  Prince 
Edward  of  Saxe-\V eimar,  who  fought  in 
our  ranks  at  Inkermann,  was  closed  by 
Colonel  Seymour,  who  stood  near  at  hand 
in  that  terrible  press  of  men.  They  all 
passed  in  to  the  chapel — a  blaze  of  Dan¬ 
ish,  and  Prussian,  and  Belgian,  and  Ger¬ 
man  green  and  blue,  picked  out  with 
English  scarlet ;  and  as  the  last  of  them 
meued  away  into  the  darkening  glow  of 
the  inner  building,  the  strains  of  “  God 
Save  the  Queen”  sounded  yet  louder  and 
nearer,  and  the  cheers  of  the  people  out¬ 
side  came  through  stone  and  glass,  and 
stirred  up  the  nave.  It  w'as  just  twelve 
o’clock.  Tlie  music  outside  and  the  jubi¬ 
lation  ceased,  and  there  was  silence  for  a 
little  while — such  silence  as  there  is  in  a 
great  forest  when  all  that  meets  the  ear 
is  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  leaves  fanned 
lightly  by  the  creeping  air.  Then  once 
more,  on  a  sudden,  that  purple  curtain 
was  thrown  open;  the  trumpets  blared 
forth  a  silvery  peal  to  the  roll  of  the  ket¬ 
tle-drums,  and  facing  to  the  chapel,  two 
and  two,  followed  by  pursuivants  and  her¬ 
alds  in  tabards  of  office,  covered  with 
golden  devices,  for  the  delight  of  all  who 
believe  there  is  something  of  goodness  in 
ancient  observance,  usage,  and  remem¬ 
brance,  they  marched  slowly  toward  the 
chapel  entrance  up  the  nave.  They  head¬ 
ed  here  the  second  and  the  great  proces¬ 
sion  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  Queen’s 
household. 

The  effect  of  this  procession,  slow  in 
pace,  brightly  colored,  and  greatly  re¬ 
splendent,  was  in  itself  very  beautiful. 
But  there  was  something  more — some¬ 
thing  which  rank  and  youth,  which  gold 
and  jewels,  and  rich  attire  could  not  give. 
The  pulse  of  the  gazers  beats  more  quick¬ 
ly  and  softly,  too,  as  they  see  the  children 
of  the  House  endeared  to  the  nation  by 
the  virtues  of  the  Queen  and  by  her  sor¬ 
rows  by  the  memory  of  the  departed 


Prince,  whose  absence  cast  the  only  shade 
over  the  sunny  present,  pass  before  them 
in  all  the  light  of  youth  and  happiness  to 
celebrate  the  union  from  which  England 
expects  so  much,  in  which  she  has  so 
many  hopes,  and  on  which  her  luture  is  so 
bound  up  and  w’elded.  In  womanly  grace 
and  graciousness,  attracting  here  every 
eye  and  winning — easily  as  always — the 
best  wishes  of  those  who  can  be  won  by 
all  which  can  render  a  lady  winning — 
sedate,  kindly,  looking  comely  and  fair, 
the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  bowing 
with  natural  stateliness,  passes  so  that 
eyes  follow  and  strain  after  her,  and  a  low 
murmur  pays  tribute  to  that  which  among 
men  and  subjects  would  be  called  her 
popularity. 

And  then  come  the  young  Princesses  of 
England,  with  that  frank,  simple,  gentle 
girlhood,  reminding  us  of  an  anniversary 
so  fraught  with  blessings  for  many  years 
we  can  but  make  our  best  prayer  that  the 
like  shall  be  granted  to  us  in  a  future 
reign,  who,  bowing  in  return  to  the  lowly 
salutations  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  right 
and  left,  glide  noiselessly  on  before  the 
young  Princes,  who,  in  the  “  garb  of  old 
Gael,”  walk  side  by  side  in  the  interval 
between  their  sisters  and  the  Princess 
Helena,  with  placid  composure.  Here 
are  the  links,  one  by  one,  which  bind  the 
country  to  the  remembrance  of  the  past — 
the  fair  daughter  of  the  house  who  has 
been  given  to  the  young  Prince  of  Hesse, 
and  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  who 
is  followed  for  ever  by  our  respectful  soli¬ 
citude  and  affectionate  loyalty.  When 
her  Royal  Highness  appeared,  leading  by 
the  hand,  his  little  Royal  Highness  Prince 
William  of  Prussia,  whose  tiny  gait  was 
revealed  fully  by  the  Highland  costume 
in  which  he  was  dressed,  another  murmur 
— a  soft  rustling  sound — stole  through 
the  nave,  which  the  genius  of  the  place 
alone  repressed  from  an  enthusiastic  de¬ 
velopment.  But  it  was,  nevertheless,  the 
index  to  the  feelings  of  the  whole  English 
heart. 

With  trumpet  flourish  and  roll  of  drum 
in  cadence  measured  and  timed,  tossing 
plume  and  lustrous  train,  gold  and  jewel, 
cloth  of  gold,  satin,  and  ermine,  ribands 
and  stars  condense  and  form  a  pyramid  of 
colors  which  tapers  in  at  the  door  of  the 
chapel  and  lights  up  that  space  which  can 
be  seen  through  the  archway,  as  peer  and 
peeress,  Knights  of  the  Garter  and  Min¬ 
isters  gather  in  their  places.  As  the 
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trninpetcrs  reach  the  choir,  blowing  lusti 
ly  from  their  upraised  throats  the  exult¬ 
ant  strains,  they  pass  to  the  right  and  left 
and  Beethoven’s  Triumphal  March  heralds 
the  arrival  of  the  procession  in  the  choir. 
A  few  moments  elapse,  when  Lord  Syd¬ 
ney,  preceded  by  the  drums,  returns  to 
the  closed  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  nave. 
It  is  a  quarter  to  twelve  o’clock.  The 
ringing  cheers  outside  and  the  music  of 
the  National  Anthem  which  rises  above 
them  announce  that  the  third  procession 
is  about  to  enter.  Soon  after  twelve 
o’clock  the  procession  of  the  Bridegroom 
appeared.  His  Royal  Highness,  M’hose 
mantle  of  the  Garter  concealed  his  uniform 
BO  far  that  only  the  gold-striped  over-all 
and  spurs  can  be  seen  to  give  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  he  wears  his  uniform  below, 
bears  himself  as  one  who  has  a  light  heart 
and  princely  dignity.  Every  eye  speaks 
its  blessing,  and  every  head  pays  its  will¬ 
ing  homage  as  he  passes  along,  returning 
the  reverences  of  the  people  on  both  sides 
with  scru2>nlous  and  zealous  observance  ofj 
courtesy.  In  the  nave,  however,  he  is 
but  passing  on  to  the  scene  where  the 
dream  of  his  young  life  is  to  be  realized, 
and  as  he  goes,  there  is  not  one  whose 
heart  does  not  say  quietly  and  truly, 

“  God  bless  him  !” 

The  head  of  the  bridegroom's  proces¬ 
sion  is  in  the  chapel,  which  is  now  spark¬ 
ling  more  brightly  still,  and  as  drums  and 
trumpets  cease  the  march  from  “  Athalie” 
takes  up  the  joyous  strains.  The  curtain 
has  closed  again,  and  during  the  interval 
which  follows  there  is  a  well-bred  curiosi¬ 
ty  and  excitement  in  the  nave,  which  are 
not  at  all  appeased  by  the  sudden  uplift¬ 
ing  of  the  curtain  to  permit  three  or  four 
gentlemen  with  wooden  poles  and  boxes 
to  flit  up  toward  the  chapel,  who  are 
shrewdlv  suspected  of  photography.  It 
was  half'-past  twelve  when  the  drums  and 
trumpets  again  sounded,  and  the  curtain 
rising  for  the  fourth  time,  g.ave  admission 
to  the  procession  of  the  bride. 

THE  CHOIR. 

In  place  of  the  screen  are  seats  capable 
of  accommodating  thirty  guests  of  the  di¬ 
plomatic  corps  and  their  suites,  only  a  few 
of  whom  can  see  well  at  all,  so  carefully 
divided  and  resubdivided  is  every  inch  of 
space  that  commands  any  glance  into  the 
interior.  Opposite  this,  on  the  right,  a 
similar  screen  has  been  removed,  and  a 


high  wide  series  of  draped  benches  sub¬ 
stituted,  reaching  far  back  into  the  north 
aisle  ;  so  that,  like  the  row  which  faces  it, 
not  many  of  the  occ^ants  of  the  back 
seats  can  see  much.  This  is  reserved  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  few  invited  guests  and 
friends  of  the  young  bride  and  bridegroom 
— all  except  one  place — the  first  and  best 
and  nearest  to  the  altar — which  is  for  Mr. 
Frith,  who  paints  the  great  picture  of  the 
marriage  for  the  Queen,  and  for  the  copy¬ 
right  of  which  a  higher  sum  has  been 
given  already  than  has  ever  yet  been  of¬ 
fered  for  any  picture.  Mr.  Frith  seats 
himself  next  to  the  Countess  of  Caithness, 
and  the  Countess  of  Derby,  like  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Ailesbury,  dressed  in  blue, 
seats  herself  near  where  the  banner  of  her 
noble  husband  as  Knight  of  the  Garter 
droops  over  his  vacant  stall.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  more  the  distinguished  visitors  begin 
to  come  in  fast,  and  the  gorgeous  ushers 
have  enough  to  do.  All  are  in  full  court 
dress,  with  the  exception  that  they  wear 
no  trains,  and  all,  without  exception,  are 
dressed  in  velvet  or  satin  either  of  blue, 
mauve,  or  violet  color,  the  latter  being 
the  perv.ading  tone.  All,  too,  wear  fea¬ 
thers  and  diamonds  in  their  hair,  and 
some  show  tiaras  of  brilliants  almost  large 
enough  to  form  head  dresses,  so  complete¬ 
ly  do  the  glittering  jewels  cover  the  head 
like  a  reg^  crown. 

There  is  now  a  long  pause,  and  the 
spaces  in  the  aisles,  where  high  platforms 
have  been  erected  looking  over  the  backs 
of  the  carved  oak  canopies  between  the 
knights’ stalls,  begin  to  fill  up  fast.  Only  se¬ 
mi-occasional  glimp.scscan  be  had  from  here 
of  what  is  passing  in  the  choir,  yet  every 
space  is  filled,  and  the  heads  of  the  most 
curious  are  seen  with  a  rather  grotesque 
effect  passing  out  from  between  the  pinna¬ 
cles  of  oak.  Almost  the  first  male  visitor 
to  put  in  an  appearance  is  Sir  George 
Grey,  who  comes  accompanied  by  Lady 
Grey.  They  take  their  places  on  the  left, 
and  are  quickly  followed  by  Lord  and 
Lady  Stanley  oi  Alderley,  Sir  Charles  and 
Lady  Mary  Wood,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cardwell,  the  Master  of 
Trinity,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Lady  Alfred  Paget, 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ilardwieke,  Lord 
Harris,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Suffolk, 
the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  the  Duke  of 
Athole,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll, 
Earl  and  Countess  De  la  Warr,  Lady 
Proby,  Lord  Churchill,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
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Hon.  Mrs.  W,  Cowper,  Lady  A.  Bruce, 
Miss  Biddulph,  Mrs.  C.  Grey,  Mrs.  Wel¬ 
lesley,  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  and 
the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury.  All  the 
gentlemen  are  in  full  official  uniform,  and 
wear  the  chief  insignia  of  whatever  or¬ 
ders  they  have  the  honor  to  possess,  col¬ 
lars  and  badges  in  the  fullest  state.  No 
bridal  favors  are  worn  on  such  an  occasion 
of  State  dress,  but,  as  a  kind  of  amende  for 
this  necessary  omission,  where  the  collars 
of  the  orders  of  knighthood  are  displayed 
they  are  in  every  case  looped  at  the  shoul¬ 
ders  with  bows  of  white  satin  riband, 
which  answers  the  purpose  equally  well. 
Now  that  the  choir  is  almost  full,  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  mauve  and  violet  colors  is 
more  marked  than  ever — in  fact,  few  other 
tints  are  shown,  except  when  ladies  w’ho 
fear  the  cold  keep  their  white  bornouses, 
which  all  without  exception  have,  still 
wrapped  about  their  shoulders.  The  Lord 
!Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  are  among  the 
late  arrivals.  Ilis  lordship  wears  his 
robes  of  state,  which,  without  being  over 
gaudy,  make  a  rich  addition  even  to  the 
mass  of  uniforms  and  gorgeous  dresses 
around.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Disraeli  are  also 
among  the  last  comers.  The  leader  in 
the  Commons  of  the  Opposition  wears  his 
Windsor  uniform,  and  is  seated  with  Mrs. 
Disraeli,  who  is  radiant  with  diamonds, 
on  the  left,  immediately  inside  the  choir. 
The  S{)eaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
also  comes  attired  in  state,  with  Lady 
Charlotte  Denison,  and  then  nearly  all  the 
places  are  filled. 

It  is  a  quarter  to  twelve,  and  there  is  a 
short  hush  of  expectation — one  of  those 
periods  of  unaccountable  silence  which 
always  fall  at  intervals  even  upon  the 
most  crowded  and  animated  assemblies. 
The  Usher  of  the  Black  Hod,  Sir  Augustus 
Clifford,  enters,  and  then  there  is  another 

fiause,  that  is  (juickly  broken  by  a  loud 
lum  of  admiration  in  the  nave,  which  the 
more  stately  and  select  gathering  in  the 
choir  only  notice  by  increased  rigidity  of 
uprightness  till  the  cause  of  the  murmur 
is  made  known  by  the  appearance  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  all 
robed  .and  jeweled  in  their  almost  regal 
costume,  and  headed  by  the  Premier  him¬ 
self.  Thev  make  a  noble  and  a  gallant 
show  as  tliey  sweep  up  the  choir  like  a 
procession  of  monarchs,  with  their  long 
velvet  mantles  of  Imperial  blue,  looped  at 
the  shoulders  with  w'hite  riband,  trailing 
after  them.  Lord  Palmerston  proceeds 


at  once  to  his  stall  on  the  left,  where  he 
is  joined  by  Lady  Palmerston;  and  the 
others,  after  waiting  for  a  single  second  in 
a  stately  group,  pass  also  to  their  seats. 
The  Premier  was,  of  course,  the  most  ob¬ 
served  of  all,  as  ho  stepped  up  lightly  into 
his  seat  and  looked  round  him  with  a  brisk 
joviality,  as  if  about  to  quell  a  trouble¬ 
some  member,  or  evade  by  a  most  volu¬ 
minous  reply  an  awkward  qiicstion.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Earl  Granville,  Earl 
Clarendon,  and  Earl  Bussell  are  the  most 
noticed  of  the  rest,  and  the  latter,  when 
once  he  sits  in  his  wide,  high,  ample  stall, 
is  almost  lost  to  view.  The  other  knights 
who  take  part  in  this  splendid  ceremony 
are  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  Marquis 
Camden,  the  Marcjuis  of  Westminster,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Somer¬ 
set,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  and  the  two  junior  ki.ights,  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
who,  as  juniors,  in  knighthood  at  least,  sit 
furthest  away  from  the  sovereign’s  stall, 
and  thus,  as  it  happens,  nearest  the  sov¬ 
ereign’s  place  on  this  occasion. 

After  all  the  knights  are  seated,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  his  state  robes,  and 
carrying  the  Great  Seal,  passes  slow  and 
stately  up  the  choir — alone,  but  a  perfect 
pageant  in  himself — to  his  seat  at  the 
head  of  all.  It  is  now  a  quarter  to  twelve, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  enters, 
followed  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  attend¬ 
ing  as  Dean  of  the  Chapels  Royal ;  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  ;  the  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  as  its  Prelate ;  the  Bishop  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  as  Clerk  of  the  Closet ;  and  the  Dean 
of  Windsor,  as  Registrar  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  with  the  Canons  and  Minor 
Canons  of  the  Chapel.  The  suffragan 
Bishops  stand  aside  as  the  dais  is  reached, 
and  make  wrny  for  the  Primate,  who  p-asses 
at  once  to  the  north  of  the  altar,  and  the 
Doan,  robed  in  scarlet,  with  the  Canons, 
take  their  places  to  the  south.  For  a 
minute  the  prelates  kneel  in  prayer,  then 
rise  and  stand  in  line  inside  the  rails. 

Then  there  is  a  slight  rustle  of  silks  and 
clinking  of  jeweled  orders,  as  nearly  the 
W’hole  corps  diplomatique  come  in  and 
take  their  places  underneath  the  royal  pew 
— showing  literally  like  a  cluster  of  gold 
and  jewels,  that  equals  even  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter.  And 
I  now  there  is  a  long  and  solemn  pause, 
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daring  which  even  whispers  are  audible, 
and  the  rustle  of  the  dresses  comes  with  a 
noise  as  their  fair  wearers  turn  to  survey 
the  sceue  around,  where 

"  Lords,  ladies,  captains,  councilors,  and  priests. 

Their  choice  nobility  and  flower ; 

Embassies,  from  regions  far  remote,  in  va¬ 
rious  habits. 

Met  from  all  parts  to  celebrate  the  day.” 

It  is  in  truth  a  scene  of  such  stately 
pomp  and  royal  circumstance  as  few  have 
ever  seen  before,  where  the  noblest  by 
birth  and  intellect,  the  greatest  and  most 
revered  in  power,  are  all  assembled  within 
the  narrow  precincts  of  this  grand  old 
choir,  like  the  treasures  of  the  nation  in 
their  carved  oak  casket. 

THE  QUKKN  COMES. 

Suddenly  there  is  just  a  perceptible 
movement — a  kind  of  consciousness  that 
something  has  occurred  which  tells  at 
once  that  the  Queen  is  either  coming  or 
has  come,  and  all  eyes  are  quietly  direct¬ 
ed  toward  the  quaint  old  pew  in  the  wall. 
In  another  instant  the  Queen  herself  ap¬ 
pears,  accompanied  by  his  Royal  Hign- 
ness  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha, 
the  brother  of  the  late  Prince,  and,  as  w’e 
all  know,  so  like  him  as  to  make  the  re¬ 
semblance  almost  startling  as  he  stands  by 
the  side  of  her  ^Majesty.  The  Queen  wears 
the  simplest  and  plainest  of  w’idow’s  w’eeds 
— a  widow’s  cap,  a  black  silk  dress  with 
white  collar  and  cuffs,  and  black  gloves. 
The  only  colors  winch  apjMjar  upon  her  are 
the  star  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  its 
blue  riband,  narrowed  to  the  width  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  usually  wears,  across  her  left  shoulder. 
She  looks  well  in  health,  but  thinner  and 
older,  w'ith  the  permanent  traces  of  deep 
grief  and  care  stamped  on  every  lineament 
of  her  features. 

She  stands  at  the  window  of  the  royal 
pew',  a  little  withdrawn  from  general  gaze, 
and  only  to  be  seen  at  all  by  those  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  choir  glancing  quietly 
into  the  interior,  while  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  speaks,  and  apparently  explains  to 
her  the  arrangements  going  on  below  for 
the  great  ceremony  which  nas  drawm  her 
forth  from  her  mourning  and  seclusion. 
After  a  few  minutes  she  seats  herself 
a  little  way  from  the  window,  and  the 
Duke  retires,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  Bruce, 
clad,  like  the  Queen,  in  deep  mourning, 
taking  his  place.  It  is  twelve  o’clock,  and 
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the  noise  of  cheering  can  be  heard  out¬ 
side,  and  then  a  pause,  broken  after  a  few 
minutes  by  the  great  rustle  and  peculiar 
hum  which  the  great  mass  of  visitors  in 
the  nave  make  on  rising.  The  first  of  the 
three  processions  is  at  hand,  but  no  one 
moves  in  the  choir  till  the  glittering  file  is 
seen,  headed  by  heralds  and  great  officers 
of  state,  coming  rank  in  rank  in  stately 
order,  filing  off  to  the  right  and  left  as 
they  enter  the  choir,  till  they  reach  the 
dais,  which  none  but  the  most  illustrious 
may  ascend. 

Again  the  cheers  came  louder  and  more 
sustained  than  ever  from  the  outside  ; 
again  there  is  the  same  pause,  broken  by 
the  trumpets  and  rattling  kettledrums  in 
the  nave,  and  this  time  all,  save  the 
Queen  herself,  rise  and  remain  standing 
respectfully,  for  it  is  the  bridegroom  tliat 
approaches.  Great  officers  jirecedo  him, 
but  they  are  little  heeded ;  all  eyes  are 
turned  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  in 
his  uniform  of  General,  but  wearing  over 
all  the  insignui  and  purple  mantle  of  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  comes  slowly  up 
the  choir,  partly  accompanied,  partly  fol¬ 
lowed,  by  his  brother-in-law,  tlie  Prince 
of  Prussia,  and  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  similarly  robed.  The  “  W ed- 
diug  March’’  is  played  as  they  move  up  with 
stately  ease,  and  the  Queen  rises  and  comes 
fully  forward  as  the  haul  pas  is  reached, 
and  the  three  ascend  and  turn  in  line  to¬ 
ward  her,  bowing  deeply.  The  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg  and  the  IMnce  of  Prussia 
retire  to  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  and 
the  bridegroom,  after  kneeling  a  few  se¬ 
conds  in  prayer,  rises  and  stands  “  the  rose 
and  expectancy  of  this  fair  State,”  in  the 
center  of  the  hautpas,  alone,  with  his  face 
toward  the  Queen. 

Such  an  occasion  is  one  in  which  few 
men  appear  to  advantage  ;  yet  the  Prince 
gains  by  passing  through  it.  With  the 
easy  grace  that  seems  natural  to  all  his 
actions  he  stood  alone,  the  watched  and 
observed  of  all  the  observers,  neither  bash¬ 
ful  nor  confident,  but  with  a  manly,  royal 
bearing  that  became  his  illustrious  birth 
and  exalted  station,  lie  looked  round 
upon  the  splendid  scene  for  a  moment 
quietly  and  easily ;  and  in  his  every  move¬ 
ment,  his  look,  his  very  bearing,  seemed 
in  their  vivid  likeness  to  his  royal  father  to 
impress  and  amaze  all — even  those  who  by 
their  rank  and  station  might  be  supposed 
to  be  most  familiar  with  his  features.  As 
the  sound  of  cheering  was  heard  without. 
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marking  the  coming  of  his  youthful  bride, 
he  kept  turning  his  head  every  moment, 
for  from  where  he  stood,  in  the  center  of 
the  altar,  he  could  see  through  the  screen 
and  down  the  nave  beyond  to  where  the 
crimson  curtains  w’ould  hide  the  marshal¬ 
ing  of  the  bride’s  procession.  Often  and 
often  did  he  glance  this  way,  but  the  cur¬ 
tains  were  motionless,  and  gave  no  sign 
of  the  coming  forth  of  her  whom  all  now 
watched  for  with  such  eager  expectation 
that  the  suspense  even  of  the  slight  delay 
seemed  almost  painful.  Still  he  stood 
alone,  and,  though  evidently  keenly  anx¬ 
ious  for  the  coming  of  his  young  bnde,  he 
bore  the  eager  scrutiny  of  all  with  a  quiet 
ease  that  was  charming — his  youth,  his 
face,  his  figure,  all  bringing  irresistibly  be¬ 
fore  the  mind  the  lines — 

“Shaped  in  proportion  fair, 

Blue  was  his  piercing  eye, 

And  auburn  of  the  richest  dye 
His  short  mustache  and  hair.” 

At  last,  with  a  great  clangor  ot  trum¬ 
pets,  which  at  first  are  mutfied  into  a  rich 
indistinctness,  behind  the  curtains,  the 
long  looked  for  procession  of  the  bride 
enters,  and  the  Prince,  giving  one  look  to 
satisfy  himself  of  the  fact  of  the  arrival, 
keeps  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Queen,  and 
never  turns  his  head  again  till  his  affianced 
stands  beside  him. 

The  hush  was  now  so  deep  and  breath¬ 
less  that  even  the  restless  glitter  of  the 
jewels  that  twinkled  every  where  seemed 
almost  to  break  it,  and  despite  the  stately 
etiquette  which  had  hitherto  regulated 
every  word  and  gesture,  all  now  bent  far 
and  eagerly  forward  as  the  hum  and  rus¬ 
tle  in  the  nave  beyond  showed  the  young 
bride  to  be  drawing  near.  In  another 
minute  she  had  entered,  and  stoudj 

“  In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls, 
(jucen  lily  and  rose  in  one,” 

the  fairest  and  almost  the  youngest  of  all 
her  lovely  train  that  bloomed  in  fair  array 
behind  her.  Though  not  agitated,  she 
appeared  nervous,  and  the  soft,  delicate 
bloom  of  color  which  ordinarily  imparts 
a  look  of  joyous  happiness  to  her  expres¬ 
sive  features,  had  all  but  disappeared  as, 
with  head  bent  down,  but  glancing  her 
eyes  occasionally  from  side  to  side,  she 
moved  slowly  up  toward  the  altar.  The 
programme  tells  us  that  she  was  support¬ 
ed  on  the  right  by  her  royal  father,  Prince 
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Christian  of  Denmark,  and  on  her  left  by 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the  same 
dry  out  most  authentic  document  leads  us 
to  believe  that  both  were  in  full  uniform, 
and  wore  the  collars  and  badges  of  their 
respective  orders  of  knighthood.  But, 
without  wishing  at  all  to  derogate  from 
the  importance  of  these  illustrious  person¬ 
ages,  we  may  say  that  any  one  else  might 
have  safely  borne  their  part,  so  deep,  so 
all-absorbing  was  the  interest  with  which 
the  bride,  and  bride  alone,  was  watched. 
From  the  way  her  features  are  now  shad¬ 
ed  by  the  vail,  and  her  looks  bent  for¬ 
ward,  it  is  difficult  to  see  her  features 
more  fully,  but  as  she  nears  the  altar  she 
drops  her  arm,  and  for  the  first  time  ap- 
ears  beneath  the  folds  of  her  vail  a  large 
ouquet  of  orange  flowers,  earried  in  a 
princely  gift  from  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep 
Singh. 

On  the.se  occasions,  we  believe,  the 
dress  of  the  bride  ranks  in  general  estima¬ 
tion  as  only  second  in  importance  to  the 
celebration  of  the  ceremony  itself,  which 
is  to  be  regretted,  for  a  lady’s  dress,  like 
a  lady’s  beauty,  can  only  be  described  by 
its  effect.  It  is  embroidered  white  silk, 
trimmed  with  silver,  which  can  just  be 
discerned  in  rich  designs  glittering  be¬ 
tween  the  snowy  folds.  The  traditional 
white  is  not,  however,  departed  from, 
though  over  all  she  w’ears  a  slight  boddice 
with  open  sleeves  of  white  silk,  embroi¬ 
dered  with  silver,  and  which,  falling  tight, 
sets  off  her  tapering  waist  and  faultless 
symmetry  of  form  to  absolute  perfection. 
Her  gorgeous  train  of  white  and  silver  is 
borne  by  eight  young  ladies,  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty,  the  very  choice 
and  flower  of  the  fair  scions  of  our  most 
ancient  houses.  The  young  ladies  thus 
honored  with  so  fair  a  post  in  the  long 
programme  of  this  happy  day  are  all  the 
daughters  of  dukes,  marquises,  or  earls, 
whose  titles  are  almost  as  familiar  as  the 
names  of  our  kings  of  old.  They  were 
were  Lady  VTctona  Alexandria  Montagu 
Douglas  f^ott,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  ;  Lady  Theodora  Grosvenor, 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminister; 
Lady  Diana  Beaiiclerk,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  St.  Albans ;  Lady  Elma  Bruce, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin ;  Lady  Vic¬ 
toria  Hare,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Listowel ; 
Lady  Agneta  Yorke,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Ilardwicke;  Lady  Victoria  Alex- 
andrina  Elizabeth  Campbell,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Cawdor  ;  Lady  Constance 
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Villiers,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Claren- 1 
don ;  Lady  Erneatine  Emma  Horatio 
Mount-Edgecumbe,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Mount-Edgecumbe;  and  Lady  Feodo- 
rowna  Wellesley,  daughter  of  Earl  C!owIey. 

It  is  quite  superfluous  to  say  how  they 
looked,  as,  robed  in  snowy  white,  and 
wrapped  in  vails,  they  followed  their  roy¬ 
al  mistress  with  soft  footsteps,  though,  as 
they  were  not  going  to  be  married,  they 
seemed  to  think  themselves  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  looking  on  the  ground, 
and  glanced  about,  and  turned  to  one  an¬ 
other,  and  made  believe  to  look  as  if  they 
did  not  know  and  hear  that  they  com¬ 
manded  almost  their  full  tribute  of  admir¬ 
ation,  even  behind  such  a  lady  in  such  a 
scene  as  this.  Imagination  must  draw 
their  pictures,  for  words  would  fail  to 
paint  them.  Their  dresses  were  all  of 
white — a  wonderful  mixture  of  silk  and 
lace,  that  made  them  seem  ethereal  in 
their  lightness,  as,  partly  wrapped  in  long, 
soft  vails,  they  passed  as  noiselessly  as  a 
vision,  which  can  not  be  forgotten  or  de¬ 
scribed.  Lady  Georgina  Hamilton,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  was  origi¬ 
nally  intended  to  form  one  of  the  lovely 
train,  but  was  unfortunately  prevented  by 
indisposition,  which,  though  not  severe  in 
character,  was  suflScient  to  prevent  her  at¬ 
tendance  now. 

Slowly  the  bride  reaches  the  haul  pas, 
and,  as  she  stops  to  bow  to  the  Queen, 
some  of  her  fair  attendants,  who  are  ap 
parently  even  more  nervous  than  herself, 
attempt  to  kneel,  but,  finding  their  mis¬ 
take,  rise  quickly,  and  move  on  as  if  they 
did  not  mean  it.  Then,  and  then  only, 
does  the  Prince  turn,  as  if  to  receive  her, 
but  checks  himself  as  he  sees  them  all 
bowing  to  the  Queen,  and  for  the  first  and 
only  time  he  seems  irresolute  as  to  what 
he  ought  to  do.  The  long,  keen  scrutiny 
seems  to  have  disturbed  his  composure  at 
last,  though  only  for  a  second,  and  the 
anthem  ceases,  and  all  retire  a  little  apart, 
while  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  led 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  /latU  pas, 
the  latter  alone,  the  former,  of  course, 
dosely  surrounded  by  her  attendant  brides¬ 
maids — so  closely,  indeed,  that  in  that 
gorgeous  mass  of  scarlet  and  purple  and 
gold  they  were  the  only  group  on  which 
the  eye  could  turn  with  a  feeling  like  rest 
from  the  surrounding  glitter. 

Handefs  march  from  “Joseph”  had 
been  played  at  entering,  but  all  music  had 
oeaaed  as  the  party  stood  around  the  al- 
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tar,  till  its  strains  broke  out  with  the  sol¬ 
emn  words  of  the  chorale : 

“  This  d«y,  with  joyful  heart  and  voice 
To  heaven  be  raised  a  nation’s  prayer ; 

Almighty  Father,  deign  to  grant 
Thy  blessings  to  the  wedded  pair. 

“  So  shall  no  clouds  of  sorrow  dim 
The  sunshine  of  their  early  days ; 

But  happiness  in  endless  round 

Shall  still  encompass  all  their  ways." 

The  exquisitely  soft  music  of  this  ch.'int 
at  once  solemn  and  sorrowful,  was  com- 
osed  by  the  late  I’rince  Consort.  It  may 
ave  been  this,  or  the  associations  and 
lifelong  memories  called  up  by  the  scene 
beneath  her,  but  certain  it  is  that  as  the 
hymn  commenced  her  Majesty  drew  back 
from  the  window  of  the  pew,  and,  after 
an  effort  to  conceal  her  emotion,  gave  way 
to  her  tears  and  almost  sobbed,  nor  did 
she  throughout  the  rest  of  the  ceremony 
entirely  recover  her  composure. 

The  bridal  party  saw  nothing  of  this ; 
the  bride’s  face  was  turned  from  the  pew, 
and  the  Queen  was  withdrawn  too  much 
from  the  front  of  the  Prince  to  see  her, 
though  his  looks  were  often  turned  in 
that  direction.  As  the  solemn  chant  end¬ 
ed  the  Prelates  advanced  to  the  com¬ 
munion  rails,  and  the  Primate,  in  a  rich 
clear  voice,  which  was  heard  throughout 
every  part  of  the  building,  choir  or  nave, 
commenced  the  service  with  the  usual 
formulary. 

To  the  usual  question  the  Prince  rather 
bowed  than  responded,  his  utterance  was 
so  indistinct.  To  the  same  question, 
“  Wilt  thou,  Alexandra  Caroline  Maria, 
have  this  man  to  thy  wedded  husband  ?” 
the  reply  was  just  audible  but  nothing 
more,  though,  as  usual,  every  ear  was 
strained  to  catch  it. 

But  to  the  words — “  I  take  thee  Alex¬ 
andra,  to  my  wedded  wife,  to  have  and  to 
hold  from  this  day  forward,  for  better  for 
worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  to  love  and  to  cherish,  till 
death  us  do  part,  according  to  God’s  holy 
ordinance ;  and  thereto  I  plight  thee  my 
troth,”  the  Prince  repeated  clearly  word 
for  word  after  his  Grace,  though  now, 
again,  when  it  was  the  turn  of  the  young 
bride,  she  could  be  heard  only  to  answer 
almost  inaudibly,  and  her  cheeks  were 
suffused  w'ith  a  crimson  flush,  and  she 
seemed  very  nervous. 

To  the  question,  “  Who  g^veth  this 
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woman  to  be  married  to  this  man  ?”  the 
royal  father  of  the  bride  only  bowed  and 
moved  toward  the  Princess,  who  was  re¬ 
moving  her  glove  hurriedly.  Then  the 
Primate  joined  their  hands,  and  in  a  clear, 
soft  voice,  firmly  and  deliberately  repeated 
the  w’ords : 

“  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,  with  my 
body  I  thee  worship,  and  with  all  my 
worldly  goods  I  thee  endow  ;  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Amen.” 

All  then  knelt  down  while  the  prayer 
w’as  said. 

With  these  words,  which  in  law  com¬ 
pleted  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  ser¬ 
vice  was  continued  to  the  sixty-seventh 
Psalm,  the  solemn  strains  of  which  came 
like  a  relief  to  what  seemed  almost  the 
overwrought  feelings  of  all  within  the 
choir  as  the  words  w'ent  pealing  softly 
through  both  nave  and  aisle. 

Then  was  continued  the  usual  prayer 
and  exhortation,  during  w'hich  the  guns 
in  the  I^ong  Walk  were  heard  booming 
forth,  and  the  steeples  throughout  the 
town  seemed  to  fill  the  air  with  sound. 
The  Primate,  raising  his  voice,  solemnly 
pronounced  the  benediction,  during  whicn 
the  Queen,  who  had  been  more  deeply  af¬ 
fected,  knelt  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
then  joined  hands,  and,  turning  to  the 
Queen,  gave  more  a  nod  of  kindly  friend¬ 
ship  than  a  bow  of  state,  w'hich  the  Queen, 
returned  in  kind.  In  another  minute  the 
Queen,  giving  a  similar  greeting  to  the 
Princess,  quitted  the  closet,  and  the  w’hole 
jcigeant  went  pouring  in  a  stream  or 
flood  of  colors,  of  waving  plumes,  and 
flaming  jewels,  out  of  the  choir.  None 
can  tell  but  those  who  were  present  how 
grand  and  solemn  wgs  the  whole  cere- 1 
mony,  or  with  how  much  deep  hope  and 
true  devotion  the  marriage  of  the  second 
Prince  of  Wales  was  celebrated  in  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor.  As  they  left 
the  choir  the  organ  and  the  band  went 
pealing  forth  the  Hallelujah  of  Bee¬ 
thoven  : 

**  Hallelujah  to  the  Father 
And  the  Son  of  Qod 

Praise  the  Lord,  ye  everlasting  choir,  in  holy 
songs  of  joy, 

Worlds  unborn  shall  sing  his  glory 
The  exalted  Son  of  Qod.” 

THE  LADIES*  DRESSES  AT  THE  WEDDING. 

The  dress  of  the  Princess  Alexandra 


was  a  petticoat  of  white  satin,  trimmed 
with  chatelains  of  orange  blossoms,  myr¬ 
tle,  and  bouffants  of  tulle,  with  Honiton 
lace.  The  train  of  silver  moire  antique, 
trimmed  with  bouffants  of  tulle,  Honiton 
lace,  and  bouquets  of  orange  blossom  and 
myrtle.  The  body  of  the  dress  trimmed 
to  correspond.  Her  Royal  Highness 
w'ore  a  vail  of  Honiton  lace  and  a  wreath 
of  orange  blossoms  and  myrtle.  The 
necklace,  ear-rings,  and  brooch  of  pearls 
and  diamonds,  were  the  gift  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales;  reviere  of  diamonds,  given  by 
the  Corporation  of  London ;  opal  and  dia¬ 
mond  bracelet,  given  by  the  Queen  ;  dia¬ 
mond  bracelet,  given  by  the  ladies  of 
Leeds;  and  opal  and  diamond  bracelet, 
given  by  the  ladies  of  Manchester.  The 
bouquet  was  composed  of  orange  blos¬ 
soms,  white  rose-buds,  lilies  of  the  valley, 
and  rare  and  beautiful  orchideous  flowers, 
interspersed  with  sprigs  of  myrtle  sent 
specially  from  Osborne,  by  the  Queen’s 
command,  the  myrtle  having  been  reared 
from  that  used  in  the  bridal  boumiet  of 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Royal. 
The  bouquet  was  supplied  by  Mr.  J. 
Veitch.  The  “  bridal  bouquet-holder”  of 
her  Royal  Highness  was  the  marriage- 
present  of  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh, 
and  was  a  truly  princely  gift.  The  upper 
part  receiving  the  flowers  was  carved  out 
of  rock  crystal,  and  has  taken  the  lapidary 
some  months  to  execute.  It  is  trumpet- 
shaped,  the  crystals  being  inlaid  with 
large  emeralds  and  diamonds,  relieved 
with  pink  coral  and  oriental  pearls.  The 
shaft  contains  four  plumes  of  feathers 
composed  of  brilliants,  and  under  each 
the  letter  “  A”  in  rubies,  also  four  times 
repeated  ;  a  crystal  ball,  set  with  rubies, 
terminated  the  shaft  or  handle,  and  by  an 
ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  was  made 
to  fly  up,  and  releasing  the  four  sides 
forms  four  supports  or  stands.  Around 
the  center  was  a  ring,  arranged  as  the 
Princess’s  coronet,  and  to  which  W’as  at¬ 
tached  a  chain  of  large  pearls  and  gold, 
having  a  hoop  of  pearls  to  wear  on  the 
finger;  the  only  delicate  allusion  to  the 
donor  being  a  small  star  of  India  in  dia¬ 
monds,  introduced  in  the  ornamentation. 

The  wreathes  of  the  bridesmaids  were 
formed  of  blush  roses,  shamrocks,  and 
white  heather,  with  long  vails  of  tulle  fall¬ 
ing  from  the  back  of  the  wreath.  The 
dresses  of  white  tulle  over  white  glace 
were  trimmed  to  correspond. 

Princess  Christian  of  Denmark  wore  a 
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train  of  royal  blue  velvet  trimmed  with 
gold  lace.  The  petticoat  of  w'hite  satin 
trimmed  with  puffings  of  tulle  and  gold 
blond.  Head-dress,  white  feathers,  gold 
lappets,  and  diamond  ornaments. 

The  PVincess  Mary  of  Cambridge  w'ore 
a  train  of  lilac  silver  moire,  trimmed  with 
white  Honiton  lace.  Petticoat  of  white 
satin,  with  Honiton  lace  tunic  and  hands 
of  lilac  velvet.  Diadem  of  diamonds. 
Stomacher,  necklace,  and  ear-rings  of  dia¬ 
monds.  Head-dress,  white  feathers  .and 
tulle  vail. 

The  Duchess  of  Cambridge  wore  a  vio¬ 
let  velvet  train,  trimmed  with  ermine.  Pet¬ 
ticoat  of  violet  satin,  trimmed  with  black 
lace,  covered  with  a  tunic  of  Honiton  lace, 
a  tiara  of  pearls  and  diamonds ;  necklace 
and  stomacher  to  match. 

The  Princess  Helena  wore  a  train  of 
white  silk,  with  bouquets  of  the  rose, 
shamrock,  and  thistle,  tied  with  silver 
cord,  manufactured  by  Lewis  and  Allen- 
bv,  trimmed  with  tulle,  and  bouquets  of 
lilacs,  white  and  lilac.  Petticoat  of  white 
tulle  over  white  glace,  striped  with  rib¬ 
bons  of  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle  ;  bou¬ 
quet  of  lilac.  Head-dress,  wreath  of  li¬ 
lacs,  white  feathers,  and  blond  lappets; 
diamond  ornaments. 

Princess  Louise  and  Princess  Beatrice, 
dress  of  white  tulle  over  white  glace, 
striped  with  ribbons  of  rose,  shamrock, 
and  thistle,  tied  with  silver  cord  ;  trimmed 
with  bouquets  of  lilacs.  Head-dress, 
wreaths  of  lilacs  (white  and  lilac)  ;  pearl  ' 
ornaments.  I 

The  Dutchess  of  Brabant  wore  a  train 
of  blue  moire  antique,  embroidered  with 
gold. 

TUK  JOUKXEY.  I 

I 

It  was  understood  that  the  process  of 
leave-taking  would  occupy  until  at  least 
four  o’clock,  and  it  was  not  until  a  few 
minutes  past  that  hour  that  the  Princess 
Royal  of  Prussia  and  her  husband  arrivetl 
to  take  their  last  leave  of  the  happy  cou- 
le.  They  were  received  by  a  guard  of 
onor  of  the  Coldstreams,  and,  after  a 
short  delay,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  followed  in  an  open  carriage  drawn 
by  four  white  horses,  and  preceded  by 
outriders  similarly  mounted.  Their  ap- 

fiearance  'was  the  signal  for,  perhaps,  the 
oudest  burst  of  cheering  which  had  been 
heard  throughout  the  day ;  and  when  the 
saloon  carriage  of  the  ^uth  -  W estern 
Railway  moved  very  slowly  through  the 


station,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  window',  the  enthusiasm  be¬ 
came  almost  frantic.  In  a  moment  more 
the  train  had  disappeared,  and,  so  far  as 
regards  Windsor,  the  ceremony  was  at  an 
end. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

The  selection  of  Southampton  for  the 
embarkation  of  the  Royal  pair  on  their  way 
to  Osborne  gave  an  impetus  to  the  pre¬ 
viously  existing  feelings  of  loyalty  among 
the  inhabitants,  which  worked  up  the 
whole  population  to  a  state  of  enthusiasm 
quite  equal  to  that  which  the  Prince  and 
Princess  experienced  on  Saturday.  As 
soon  as  it  became  known  that  the  royal 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  coming  this 
way,  every  preparation  was  made  by  the 
dock  and  railway  authorities,  backed  up 
by  the  municipal  corporation  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  generally,  to  gh’e  them  a  right 
hearty  regal  welcome.  Triumphal  arches 
were  thrown  up  on  the  railway  and  dock 
premises,  and  the  whole  locality  w’as  liter¬ 
ally  buried  in  bunting  and  evergreens. 
Tlie  large  mail  steamships  in  port  were 
formed  in  double  lino  across  the  dock, 
making  as  it  were  a  lane  through  which 
the  Royal  yacht  passed  from  the  embark¬ 
ation  quay  into  the  river.  Tlieso  vessels 
were  crow'ded  with  company,  while  every 
inch  of  standing  room  from  whence  the 
most  distant  glance  could  be  obtained  of 
the  Royal  visitors  as  they  moved  along, 
w'as  swarming  with  people.  Tlie  steam¬ 
ships  were  gaily  dressed  out  in  colors,  and 
the  yards  of  each  were  manned. 

At  eleven  minutes  past  six,  a  burst  of 
cheering  at  the  entrance  of  the  docks  her¬ 
alded  the  approach  of  the  Royal  carri.ages, 
which  advanced  to  the  embarkation  stage 
slowly,  amid  the  most  enthusi.astic  cheer¬ 
ing,  and  in  a  few'  minutes  the  platform 
W'as  reached.  At  this  moment  the  cheer¬ 
ing  W'as  immense  from  all  parts  of  the  vast 
multitudes  assembled,  the  ships  manned 
yards,  and  the  respective  bauds  played 
the  Danish  and  English  national  anthems. 

On  receiving  the  Corporation  address, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  tw'o  or  three 
words,  expressed  the  pleasure  felt  by  him¬ 
self  and  the  Princess  at  their  reception, 
immediately  upon  w'hich  the  Mayoress 
resented  the  Princess  with  a  handsome 
omjuet  of  flowers,  which  her  Royal 
Highness  graciously  accepted. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  then  descended 
to  the  deck  of  the  Fairy,  w'here  they  stood 
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for  some  minutes,  both  Prince  and  Prin¬ 
cess  bowine  their  acknowledgments  to 
the  assembled  thousands,  whose  cheers 
rent  the  air,  while  the  hands  played  the 
the  National  Anthem,  and  salutes  were 
being  fired  from  the  platform  battery  and 
shijts  in  the  river. 

Ihe  Fairy  steamed  away  from  the  dock- 
quay  about  twenty-five  minutes  past  six, 
their  Royal  Highnesses  remaining  upon 
deck,  amidst  a  perfect  hurricane  of  cheers 
and  the  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs 
in  every  direction.  The  yacht  proceeded 
down  the  river  for  Osborne,  the  ships  of 
war  in  the  river  firing  royal  salutes  as 
she  passed. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  reached  Cowes 


at  ten  minutes  past  seven,  when  an  ad¬ 
dress  was  presented  from  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Ryde.  The  royal  carriages 
were  in  waiting  at  the  Trinity  House 
landing  place,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
Prince  and  Princess  were  driven  to  Os¬ 
borne  House. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
on  her  way  from  the  Southampton  station 
to  the  dock,  passed  close  to  the  spot 
where  tradition  says  the  great  Danish 
king,  Canute,  rebuked  the  flattery  of  his 
courtiers,  and  not  far  are  the  remains  of 
the  palace  of  Canute. 

The  traveling  dress  of  the  Princess  was 
white  satin,  and  she  w’ore  an  ennine 
mantle. 


From  Weldon’i  Regliter. 

VICISSITUDES  OF  ENGLISH  FAMILIES.* 


Inasmuch  .as  we  are  all  descended 
from  Noah,  no  one  can  boast  that  he  is  of 
an  older  family  than  his  neighbor.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  length  of  line  that  consti¬ 
tutes  pride  of  family,  for  the  line  of  one 
man  is  as  long  as  that  of  another.  It  is 
the  history  of  a  pedigree  associated 
through  a  number  of  centuries  with 
wealth  or  deeds  of  renown  that  confers 
the  distinction  of  “a  person  of  good  fami¬ 
ly.”  The  maiority  ot  people  know  noth¬ 
ing  more  of  their  ancestry  than  the  names 
of  their  grandfathers,  and  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  speak  with  contempt  of  those  who 
trouble  themselves  about  longer  genealo¬ 
gies  and  inquiries  at  the  Heralds’  College. 
Yet  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the 
sternest  republic.an  could  be  quite  indifler- 
ent  if  there  was  placed  before  him  an  au¬ 
thentic  history  of  his  ancestry,  luminous 
w’ith  noble  lives.  His  heart,  we  fear,  in 
spite  of  his  principles,  would  throb  a  lit¬ 
tle  with  aristocratic  elation.  Sir  Bernard 
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Burke  informs  us  that  the  most  intelligent 
and  zealous  of  his  genealogical  clients  and 
correspondents  are  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  all  ye.arning  to  carry  back 
their  ancestry  to  the  fatherland,  and  to 
connect  themselves  in  some  way  with  its 
historic  associations.  Massachusetts  is 
more  genealogical  than  Yorkshire,  and 
Boston  sustained,  what  London  never  did, 
a  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  gene¬ 
alogy.  Mr.  Somerby,  an  accomplished 
American  antiquary,  spent  several  years 
in  researches  through  tne  parish  registers 
of  England,  seeking  for  the  parochial  en¬ 
tries  of  the  chief  American  families,  and 
especially  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Sir  Bernard  Burke  is  a  genealogical  en¬ 
thusiast,  but  without  injury  to  his  com¬ 
mon-sense  ;  unlike  many  others  of  similar 
tastes  he  can  spe,ak  with  respect  of  those 
innumerable  unfortunates  who  can  not 
tell  outside  a  century  where  they  come 
from.  He  has  only  one  crotchet.  He 
suffers  freouent  pain  from  the  separation 
of  title  and  estate,  from  the  spectacle  of 
lords  and  ladies  penniless.  A  year  or  two 
ago  he  found,  in  a  Dublin  work-house,  a 
pauper  who  was  the  heir  presumptive  of 
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a  barony  associated  with  the  martial  ex¬ 
ploits  of  Poictiers  and  Cressy.  lie  thinks 
some  provision,  however  small,  should  be 
made  to  preserve  lords  and  ladies  from 
absolute  beggary.  It  is  an  amiable  de¬ 
sire,  which  be  will  find  it  easy  to  talk 
about  with  general  approbation,  but  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  realize.  But,  as 
a  wag  once  said,  these  are  the  very  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  prosperous  crotchet.  A  more 
practical  proposal,  if  a  more  cruel  one, 
would  be  to  extinguish  a  title  as  soon  as 
its  holder  ceased  to  possess  an  income  of 
at  least  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

The  tendency  of  the  English  aristocracy 
to  extinction  is  very  extraordinary.  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror  divided  England 
among  the  commanders  of  his  army,  and 
conferred  about  twenty  earldoms ;  not 
one  of  these  now  exists.  Nor  do  any  of 
the  honors  conferred  by  William  Rufus, 
Henry  I.,  Stephen,  Henry  11.,  Richard  I., 
or  John.  All  the  dukedoms  created  from 
the  institution  of  the  order  of  Edward  III. 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  have  perished,  except  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Somerset,  and  Cornwall,  enjoyed 
W  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Winchester  and 
Worcester  (the  latter  now  merged  in  the 
dukedom  of  Beaufort)  are  the  only  exist¬ 
ing  marquesates  older  than  George  III. 
Of  all  the  earldoms  conferred  by  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  the  Plantagenets,  and  the  Tudors, 
eleven  only  remain,  and  of  these  six  are 
merged  in  higher  honors.  The  House  of 
Lords  does  not  number  among  its  members 
a  single  male  descendant  of  any  one  of  the 
barons  who  were  chosen  to  enforce  Magna 
Charts,  or  of  any  one  of  the  peers  who 
are  known  to  have  fought  at  Agincourt ; 
and  the  Wrottesleys  are  the  solitary  fami¬ 
ly,  among  the  Lords,  which  can  boast  of 
a  male  descent  from  the  date  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  in 
(1349.)  Sir  William  Dugdale’s  Hiitory 
of  the  Baronetage  of  England^  published 
in  1675,  records  all  the  English  peerages 
created  up  to  that  time.  The  index  of 
these  titles  occupies  fourteen  closely-print¬ 
ed  columns ;  one  of  these  would  easily  ex¬ 
clude  all  the  names  which  survive  to  this 
day.  The  Fates  apparently  pay  slight  re¬ 
gard  to  Maidstone’s  prayer : 

“  Let  laws  and  learning,  arts  and  commerce  die. 

But  save,  oh  save,  our  old  nobility.” 

The  Scottish  aristocracy  has  been  con- 
■Utoted  of  more  tenacious  material.  The 


ancient  titles  of  Argyll,  Athole,  Montrose, 
Crawford,  Angus,  Perth,  Strathmore, 
Falkland,  Forbes,  Saltoun,  Gray,  and 
many  others,  are  all  still  held  by  the  male 
heirs  of  those  on  whom  the  dignities  were 
conferred.  The  same  is  true,  to  an  even 
greater  extent,  of  the  Irish  aristocracy. 
Very  rarely  indeed  has  an  Irish  title 
lapsed  for  want  of  a  male  succession.  The 
cause  of  this  difference  between  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  powers  of  persistence  we 
should  like  to  discover. 

In  this  third  and  concluding  series  of 
Viciasitudee  of  Eamiliee,  Sir  Bernard 
Burke  adds  a  variety  of  strange  tales  to 
his  former  budgets;  some  sad,  some 
amusing,  and  some  terrible.  He  opens 
with  the  story  of  a  landless  Lord  Kirkud- 
bright,  who,  last  century,  kept  a  glover’s 
shop  in  Edinburgh.  For  many  years  he 
used  to  stand  in  the  lobby  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Rooms  selling  gloves  to  the  guests, 
who,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that 
time,  reqiiired  a  new  pair  for  every  fresh 
dance.  Next  he  tells  us  of  Sir  Peter 
Heyman,  Baronet,  “  descended  from  a 
very  ancient  family  that  came  to  England 
with  the  Conqueror,  in  1066,  several  ot 
which  were  in  Parliament,  and  held  places 
of  trust  and  honor  under  the  Crown,”  for 
whose  relief,  in  old  age  and  poverty,  a 
concert  was  got  up  in  Pasqualli’s  Great 
Room,  Tottenham-court-road,  in  1793. 
Then  of  the  Echlins,  an  Irish  family,  who 
were  entrapped  into  a  Chancery  suit 
which  lasted  from  1827  to  1850,  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  their  whole  estate;  Sir  James 
Echlin  dying  and  in  destitution,  leaving 
his  son.  Sir  Frederick,  an  old  man,  unable 
to  read  or  write.  Then  of  the  Norwiches 
a  wealthy  Northamptonshire  family  ruined 
by  Sir  William  Norwich,  who  died  in 
beggary  in  1741.  He  lost  his  estates,  so 
the  story  goes,  at  card-playing  with  the 
famous  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
The  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Nor¬ 
wich  is  still  living  at  Kettering,  and  earns 
a  livelihood  by  washing.  Her  husband. 
Sir  Samuel  Norwich,  for  many  years  a 
sawyer  in  Kettering,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  John,  who  died  in  the  parish  work- 
house.  Then  Sir  Bernard  tells  us  of  Mat¬ 
thew  Barnewall,  who  was  a  waiter  in  a 
Dublin  tavern,  and  unable  to  write  bis 
name,  but  ultimately,  by  the  activity  of 
his  solicitor,  was  invested  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Kingsland,  and  took  bis  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  and  then  of  James  Cole, 
who,  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
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century,  worked  as  a  smith  in  Gateshead, 
but  whose  children  and  grandchildren,  in 
the  course  of  fifty  years,  were  amongst 
the  most  affluent  people  in  Durham,  and 
intermarried  with  the  proudest  northern 
families.  The  Coles  fell,  however,  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  they  rose ;  and  the  last  of  them. 
Sir  Mark  Cole,  died  in  such  abject  want 
that  he  was  buried  at  the  expense  of  his 
cousin.  Sir  Ralph  Milbank. 

The  elevation  to  the  Peerage  of  men 
who  have  earned  their  money  by  success 
in  business  recruits  the  influence  of  the 
House  of  liOrds,  and  maintains  its  popu¬ 
larity.  In  its  roll  will  be  found  seventy 
names  ennobled  by  the  practice  of  law. 
Manufactures  and  commerce  are  well  re¬ 
resented.  The  Dukes  of  Leeds  trace 
ack  to  a  cloth-worker,  the  Earls  of  liad- 
nor  to  a  Turkey  merchant,  the  Earls  of 
Craven  to  a  tailor,  and  the  Earls  of  Cov¬ 
entry  to  a  draper.  The  families  of  Dart¬ 
mouth,  Ducie,  Pomfret,  Tankerville,  Dor¬ 
mer,  Romney,  Dudley,  Fitzwilliam,  Cow- 
per,  Leigh,  Darnley,  Hill,  and  Norraanby, 
all  sprang  out  of  London  shops  or  count¬ 
ing-houses.  In  our  own  times  we  have 
seen  Lords  Ashburton,  Carrington,  Bel- 
per,  and  Overstone  take  places  among  the 
Peers,  by  force  of  their  long  purses,  well 
lined  by  their  skill  in  trade ;  and  it  is  pro- 
ble  that  they  are  only  an  augury  of  great¬ 
er  drafts  in  the  future  from  the  mercantile 
ranks. 

The  lives  of  the  Strutts  of  Helper  are 
such  as  Mr.  Smiles  would  luxuriate  in 
telling ;  they  furnish  a  model  story  of  con¬ 
junct  prudence,  enterprise,  and  success. 
Jedediah  Strutt  was  bom  in  1729,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  Derbyshire  farmer.  Tra¬ 
dition  affirms  that  at  an  early  age  he  con¬ 
ceived  a  taste  for  mechanics,  and  eflfected 
various  improvements  in  agricultural  im¬ 
plements.  His  genius  received  its  fortun¬ 
ate  bent  by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Wool- 
latt,  the  sister  of  a  hosier  in  Derby.  His 
brother-in-law  told  him  of  some  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempts  which  had  been  made  to 
manufacture  ribbed  stockings.  Afler 
much  time,  labor,  and  expense,  he  perfect¬ 
ed  a  machine,  found  partners,  took  out  a 
patent,  and  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  ribbed  stockings.  “  Derby  Ribbed 
Hose”  grew  into  high  favor,  and  the  part¬ 
ners  made  plenty  of  money.  Strutt,  in 
1771,  joined  Arkwright  in  cotton-spinning 
and  in  their  mills  in  Derbyshire  the  cot¬ 
ton-manufactures  of  England  had  their 
origpn.  Between  stockings  and  calicoes 


Strutt  grew  into  a  great  man.  He  died 
in  1797,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  three 
sons,  who  carried  on  their  father’s  under¬ 
takings  with  undiminished  success.  It  is 
in  Edward,  however,  the  grandson  of  Je¬ 
dediah,  that  the  glory  of  the  Strutts  has 
culminated.  He  was  bom  in  1801,  edu¬ 
cated  at  Cambridge,  returned  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Derby  in  1830,  and,  after  a  va¬ 
riety  of  political  experiences,  was  created 
Lord  Belper  in  1856.  In  making  him  the 
offer  of  a  peerage.  Lord  Palmerston  stat¬ 
ed  that  the  Queen  was  desirous  of  mark¬ 
ing  the  interest  which  she  took  in  the 
great  manufacturing  industry  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  she  had  observed  that  this 
important  element  of  national  wealth  had 
not,  as  yet,  been  suitably  represented  in 
the  Upper  House.” 

The  Strutts  have  all  along  been  honora¬ 
bly  distinguished  for  their  love  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  their  public  spirit.  William 
Strutt,  eldest  son  of  Jedediah,  was  an  in¬ 
timate  friend  of  Dr.  Darwin.  His  house 
was  adorned  with  paintings  and  sculpture 
and  he  entertained  among  his  guests  the 
first  men  of  letters  and  science.  He  spent 
time  and  money  freely  in  the  improvement 
of  Derby,  and  had  a  large  share  in  erect¬ 
ing  and  organizing  the  Derby  Infirmary 
into  the  best  of  hospitals.  Joseph  Strutt 
the  third  son  of  Jedediah,  presented  Der¬ 
by,  in  1840,  with  a  beautiful  park,  the 
“  Arboretum,”  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.  Moore,  the  poet,  when  residing 
near  Ashbourne,  from  1813  to  1818,  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  house  of  the  Strutts. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  1813,  Moore 
writes :  “  Bessy  and  I  have  been  on  a  visit 
to  Derby,  for  a  week,  at  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt’s, 
who  sent  his  carriage  and  four  for  us,  and 
back  again  with  us.  There  are  three 
brothers  of  them,  and  they  are  supposed 
to  have  a  million  of  money  pretty  equally 
divided  between  them.  They  have  fine 
families  of  daughters,  and  are  fond  of 
literature,  music,  and  all  those  elegancies 
which  their  riches  enable  them  so  amply 
to  indulge  themselves  with.  Bessy  (Mrs. 
Moore)  came  back  full  of  presents,  rings, 
fans,  etc.  My  singing  produced  some  lit¬ 
tle  sensation  at  Derby.”  The  following 
ear  he  speaks  of  another  visit :  “You 
ave  heard  we  have  been  to  Derby,  and  a 
very  pleasant  visit  we  had  of  it.  I  like 
the  Strutts  exceedingly  ;  and  it  is  not  the 
least  part  of  my  gratification  to  find  a 
very  pretty  girl  of  sixteen  reading  the 
sixth  book  of  Virgil,  and  not  at  all  spoiled 
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by  it.  This  is  Joseph  Strutt’s  eldest  girl 
— a  classic,  and  a  poetess  into  the  bargain. 
Indeed,  they  have  quite  a  nest  of  young 
poets  in  that  family.  They  meet  once  a 
week,  and  each  brings  a  poem  upon  some 
subject ;  and  I  never  was  much  more  sur¬ 
prised  in  my  life  than  in  looking  over 
their  collection.  I  do  not  think  I  wrote 
half  so  M'ell  when  I  was  their  age.  Then 
they  have  fine  pianofortes,  magnificent 
organs,  splendid  houses,  most  excellent 
white  soup,  and  are,  to  crown  all,  right 
true  Jacobins,  after  my  own  heart;  so  that 
I  passed  my  time  very  agreeably  among 
them,  and  Bessy  came  away  loaded  with 
presents.” 

Considering  their  frequent  travels  and 
residences  abroad,  it  is  remarkable  how 
few  are  the  alliances  between  the  English 
and  continental  aristocracies.  It  would 
seem  that,  in  spite  of  education,  our  patri¬ 
cians  share  the  plebeian  aversion  to  for¬ 
eigners.  Sir  Bernard  relates  a  curious 
tale  of  one  English  lady  who  was  mamed 
to  an  Italian  duke.  The  seventh  Earl 
Ferrers  quarreled  with  his  only  son.  Lord 
Taraworth,  and  the  latter  died  without 
any  reconciliation  having  taken  place. 
The  Earl  was  a  widower,  and  living  in 
moody  retirement  at  Rakedale  Hall,  when 
one  morning  a  woman  of  humble  appear¬ 
ance  called  and  asked  to  see  his  lordship, 
and,  on  refusal,  demanded  an  audience. 
She  was  ushered  into  the  Earl’s  study 
leading  by  the  hand  a  girl  of  three  years 
old,  for  whose  support,  as  the  grandchild 
of  Ferrers,  she  pleaded  for  assistance.  As 
she  was  relating  her  troubles,  the  little 
one  began  to  play  with  the  stem  Earl’s 
shining  knee-buckles.  He  looked  down  at 
the  child,  and  meeting  her  glance,  exclaim¬ 
ed:  “Ay,  you  have  Tam  worth’s  eyes!” 
His  heart  melted,  and  he  pressed  her  in 
his  arms.  He  pensioned  the  mother,  who 
had  married  a  small  innkeeper,  and  made  a 
condition,  that  she  should  no  more,  see  or 
interfere  with  her  daughter.  With  the 
education  of  Miss  Shirley,  as  she  was  call¬ 
ed,  he  took  great  pains,  and  she  became 
the  solace  of  his  declining  years.  At  his 
death  he  left  her  the  beautiful  manors  of 
Rakedale,  Ratcliff,  etc.,  and  an  allowance 
of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  her 
maintenance  during  minority. 

The  secret  of  her  birth  was  kept  from 
her  until  her  fifteenth  year,  when  her 
mother  came  and  asked  to  see  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  declaring  that  nothing  but  force  should 
remove  her  from  the  house  until  she  had 


accomplished  her  purpose.  A  council  was 
held,  and  at  length  it  was  stipulated  that 
she  should  be  admitted  into  the  room  in 
which  Miss  Shirley  and  some  other  ladies 
were  sitting,  on  the  pretext  of  being 
shown  the  pictures  and  the  furniture ;  and 
then  be  allowed  a  look  at  her  daughter, 
without  in  any  way  discovering  herself. 
She  was  led  in  by  one  of  the  servants,  but 
the  mother’s  eye  could  not  be  diverted, 
and,  after  a  vain  attempt  at  restraint,  the 
humble  woman  threw  her  arms  round  the 
heiress,  and  concealment  was  at  an  end. 

During  a  visit  to  Italy,  Miss  Shirley 
met  the  Duke  of  Sforza,  to  whom  she  be¬ 
came  attached.  She  is  now  Duchess  ot 
Sforza,  wife  of  one  of  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  men  in  Victor  Emmanuel’s  kingdom. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  live  chiefly  at 
home  in  the  Romagna,  only  rarely  visiting 
their  Leicestershire  estates  ;  but,  when 
they  do  make  their  appearance  there  they 
receive  a  warm  welcome,  for  the  romance 
of  the  life  of  the  Duchess  commands  for 
her  an  interest  greater  than  her  rank  alone 
would. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  speaking  of  old  Scotland, 
describes  it  as  “  a  poor  barren  country, 
full  of  continual  broils,  dissensions,  massa- 
crings  ;  a  people  in  the  last  state  of  rude¬ 
ness  and  destitution  ;  with  hungry  fierce 
barons,  not  so  much  as  able  to  form  any 
arrangement  with  each  other  how  to  divide 
what  they  fleeced  from  these  poor  drudges; 
but  obliged  to  make  of  every  alteration  a 
revolution  ;  no  way  of  changing  a  ministry 
but  by  hanging  the  old  ministers  on  gib¬ 
bets.”  Of  the  truth  of  this  picture  Sir 
Bernard  supplies  some  illustrations,  touch¬ 
ed  with  the  sense  of  the  supernatural  so 
prevalent  in  those  savage  times. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  was  George  Keith,  fifth  Earl 
Marischal.  His  income  was  enormous, 
two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  marks 
yearly.  It  was  said  he  could  enter  Scot¬ 
land  at  Berwick,  and  travel  to  John-o’ 
Groat’s  without  ever  eating  a  meal  or 
taking  a  night’s  rest  off  his  own  lands. 
His  father,  at  the  Reformation,  seized  the 
lands  of  the  Abbey  of  Deir,  in  Aberdeen¬ 
shire,  belonging  to  the  Cistercian  order, 
from  which  he  drew  a  rental  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-two  pounds  eight  shil¬ 
lings  and  sixpence,  a  very  large  sum  in 
Scotland  three  hundred  years  ago.  His 
wife  shared  the  popular  horror  of  the  sa¬ 
crilege,  and  believed  that  no  good  could 
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Itefall  the  family  aa  long  as  they  absorbed 
Chnrch  revenues.  One  night,  as  she  lay 
asleep  in  the  Castle  of  Dunottar — perched 
on  a  tremendous  rock  overh.anging  the 
German  Ocean — she  dreamed  that  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  monks  issued  from  the  Abbey 
of  Deir,  and  with  penknives  commencc*d 
to  cut  away  the  rock.  Amused  at  their 
hopeless  labor,  she  M'ent  to  call  her  hus¬ 
band  to  witness  the  monks’  folly,  and  on 
her  return  they  found  the  rock  undermin¬ 
ed,  toppled  into  the  sea,  and  the  waves 
strewn  with  the  wreck  of  the  Castle.  The 
Earl  laughed  the  dream  to  scorn,  and  on  a 
tower  he  built  at  the  Abbey  of  Deir  he 
inscribed  the  defiant  motto : 

“  They  have  said :  what  say  they,  let  them 
say.” 

He  seems  to  have  regarded  his  munificent 
foundation  of  Marischal  College,  in  Aber¬ 
deen,  with  its  Principal  and  four  Profes¬ 
sors  of  Philosophy,  whom  he  richly  en¬ 
dowed,  as  a  salve  to  his  conscience  for  the 
appropriation  of  Church  lands.  On  the 
walls  of  the  college  he  repeated  the  legend 
inscribed  on  the  Deir  tower.  Notwith¬ 
standing  forebodings,  no  harm  overtook 
several  generations  of  the  Marischals,  until 
a  rash  participation  in  the  Stuart  rising  in 
1715  deprived  the  family  of  their  lands 
and  titles,  and  drove  them  into  exile. 
Earl  Marischal  and  his  brother,  James 
Keith,  entered  the  Prussian  service.  The 
Earl  became  one  of  the  most  intimate 
friends  and  trusted  diplomatists  of  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great,  and  James  Keith  his  most 
distinguished  field  -  marshal.  Both  died 
bachelors,  and  in  them  the  great  House  of 
Keith  jSIarischal  became  extinct.  The  an¬ 
cient  and  strong  fortress  of  Dunottar  is 
now  a  ruin,  roofless  and  grass-grown,  and 
a  melancholy  landmark  to  the  ships  sailing 
beneath  its  walls. 

In  a  chapter  entitled  “The  Fate  of  Sea- 
forth,”  Sir  Bernard  tells  a  story  as  strange 
as  we  ever  read.  The  Earl  of  Seaforth 
had  gone  to  Paris,  some  time  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  IL,  leaving  his  wife 
at  Brahan  Castle,  in  the  Highlands.  De¬ 
ceiving  no  letters  from  him  for  several 
months,  Lady  Seaforth  grew  excessively 
anxious.  In  her  restlessness,  she  was 
tempted  to  have  recourse  to  magic,  to  ob¬ 
tain,  if  possible,  some  tidings  of  her  ab¬ 
sent  lord,  and  sent  to  Strathpeffer  to  sum¬ 
mon  “  the  Warlock  o’  the  Glen.”  The 
Warlock  was  celebrated  through  the 


North  for  his  gift  of  second  sight.  He 

{)rofe8sed  to  exercise  his  clairvoyant  power 
)y  means  of  a  circular  white  stone  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle,  which  he  used  to  hold 
up  to  his  eye  and  look  through.  Brought 
before  Lady  Seaforth,  he  made  inquiries  as 
to  where  the  Earl  was  supposed  to  be,  and 
then  said  he  doubted  not  he  should  be 
able  to  discover  him.  Drawing  forth  his 
white  stone,  he  commenced  to  spy  through 
the  hole,  and  shortly  broke  the  suspense  of 
the  Countess  with  a  loud  laugh  and  the 
report,  “  Fear  not  for  your  lord.  He  is 
safe  and  sound,  well  and  hearty,  merry 
and  happy !”  Having  heard  so  much. 
Lady  Seaforth  naturally  asked  for  more. 
“Be  satisfied,”  said  the  Warlock;  “ask no 
questions.  Let  it  suffice  you  to  know  that 
j'our  lord  is  well  and  merry.”  “But  where 
IS  he  ?”  persisted  the  countess.  “  With 
whom  is  he?  and  is  he  making  no  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  homeward  journey  ?”  “  Your 

lord,”  replied  the  Warlock,  “  is  in  a  mag¬ 
nificent  room,  in  very  fine  company,  and 
is  at  present  too  agreeably  employed  to 
think  of  leaving  Paris.”  These  addition¬ 
al  particulars  only  served  still  farther  to 
inflame  her  curiosity,  and  by  entreaties, 
threats,  and  promises  of  reward,  she  plead¬ 
ed  to  know  more.  “  Since  you  will  know 
that  which  will  make  you  unhappy,  I  must 
needs  tell  you  the  truth,”  said  the  War- 
lock.  “  My  lord  seemed  to  have  little 
thought  of  you,  or  of  his  children,  or  of 
his  Ilighlanu  home.  I  saw  him  in  a  gay 
gilded  room,  grandly  decked  out  in  velvets, 
and  silks,  and  cloth  of  gold,  and  he  on  his 
knees  before  a  fair  lady,  his  arms  round 
her  waist,  and  her  hand  pressed  to  his 
lips !”  This  dreadful  revelation  was  made 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  companj^.  Lady 
Seaforth  was  beside  nerself  with  fury. 
Turning  to  the  Warlock,  she  said :  “You 
have  spoken  evil  of  dignities;  yon  have 
vilified  the  mighty  of  the  land.  You  have 
defamed  a  chief  in  the  midst  of  his  vassals. 
You  have  abused  my  hospitality  and  out¬ 
raged  my  feelings.  You  nave  sullied  the 
good  fame  of  my  lord  in  the  hall  of  his 
ancestors  ;  and  you  shall  suffer  the  most 
signal  vengeance  that  I  can  inflict.  Yon 
shall  die  the  death.”  The  poor  Warlock 
was  allowed  no  time  for  repentance.  A 
gallows  was  erected,  and  he  was  led  forth 
and  hung.  Before  his  execution,  he  drew 
forth  his  white  stone,  and,  applying  it  to 
his  eye,  prophesied  concerning  the  gener¬ 
ations  01  the  House  of  Seaforth,  and  when 
he  had  done,  flung  the  stone  into  the  lake, 
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declaring  that  whoever  should  find  it 
would  be  similarly  gifted.  The  W arlock’s 
prophecy  has  thus  far  been  fulfilled  in  the 
minutest  particulars.  Part  of  it  has  yet 
to  be  accomplished,  and  Sir  Bernard  hopes 
it  may  never  be.  The  late  Earl  of  Elles¬ 
mere  used  to  recite  the  Warlock'’s  dying 
speech,  and  the  items  of  its  fulfillment, 
with  an  “eerie”  eflTect. 

The  Highland  aristocracy,  like  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  show  a  strong  desire  to  refer  their 
ancestry  to  a  foreign  origin.  Some  allege 
that  their  families  came  from  Ireland, 
some  from  Scandinavia,  and  some  from 
Normandy.  These  claims,  in  common 
with  those  of  having  come  over  with  the 
Conqueror,  it  is  well  to  endure  with  pla¬ 
cidity.  They  cost  us  nothing,  and  might¬ 
ily  please  those  who  make  them.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Sir  Bernard,  Sir  Henry  Oglander 
can  produce  indubitable  evidence  of  direct 
Norman  origin.  In  fact,  the  main  stem  of 
the  family  flourishes  in  Normandy  to  this 
day,  and  the  name  of  the  Orglandes  runs 
through  centuries  of  French  history.  The 
Fren<m  family  assert  that  they  came  ori¬ 
ginally  from  Norway,  where  they  were 
landholders.  Richard  D'Okelander  was 
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dispatched  by  the  Conqueror  on  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  effected 
the  reduction  of  the  island,  and  settled  at 
Nun  well,  a  beautiful  place  about  four 
miles  from  Ryde ;  and  the  estate  has  been 
held  in  an  uninterrupted  male  line  from 
that  time  to  this,  for  eight  hundred  years  1 
Nothing  perpetuates  the  name  and  memo¬ 
ry  of  a  family  like  the  possession  of  a  bit 
of  land.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  a  speech  in 
Hampshire  observed,  that  there  was  a 
small  estate  in  the  New  Forest,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  lime-bumer  Purkis,  who 
picked  up  the  body  of  Rufus,  and  carried 
the  royal  corpse  in  his  cart  to  "Winches¬ 
ter,  winch  estate  had  come  down  through 
an  unbroken  male  line  to  a  worthy  yoeman 
of  the  same  name,  now  living  on  the  exact 
same  farm,  near  Stoney  Cross,  on  the 
Ringwood  Road,  eight  miles  from  Rom- 
sey.  Another  case  even  more  remarkable 
is  that  of  Mr.  "Wapshot,  farmer,  of  Am¬ 
brose’s  Bam,  on  the  borders  of  Thorpe, 
near  Chertsey.  His  ancestors  have  dwelt 
on  the  same  spot  ever  since  Alfred  the 
Great  granted  the  same  farm  to  Reginald 
W  apshot. 
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Tub  ghost  of  Dr.  Johnson,  remitted  for 
an  hour  to  the  periodical  table  of  one  of 
our  reading-rooms,  and  engaged  with  the 
Atfienoeum  or  the  Saturday  Revieu),  would 
find  much  to  astonish,  and  much  to  pon¬ 
der  over.  He  would  find  that  since  he 
dominated  in  the  world  of  letters,  vast 
changes  had  taken  place — that  new  ideas 
were  shaking  mankind,  and  that  unknown 
names  were  regarded  with  reverence.  And 
if  the  august  shade  happened  to  oast  a 
casual  glance  over  the  literary  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  journals  we  have  mentioned, 
reflections  would  be  awakened,  which,  if 
chronicled  by  the  ^host  of  a  Boswell, 
might  prove  of  practical  service.  If  such 
a  revisiting,  and  such  an  employment,  were 


possible,  nothing,  perhaps,  would  surprise 
the  Doctor  so  much  as  how  eagerly,  at 
this  present  era  of  English  history,  novels 
are  written,  and  how  extensively — he, 
with  his  practical  shrewdness  would  as¬ 
sume — novels  are  read.  He  would  re¬ 
member  that,  in  his  own  day,  he  could 
count  the  good  novels  existing  in  English 
literature  on  his  fingers  ;  now,  he  would 
discover  that  good  I^glish  novels  are  to 
be  numbered  by  the  hundred,  and  the  bad 
or  indifferent  ones  by  the  thousand.  To 
his  natural  disgust,  he  would  find  that 
Jiasselas  had  fallen  into  the  lot  of  weeds 
and  outworn  faces  ;  that  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  was  sometimes  spoken  of,  and 
seldom  read ;  and  that  the  productions  of 
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hia  vivacioua  little  friend,  Misa  Burney, 
-wbich  he  had  himself  perused  in  M.a., 
and  adorned  by  a  massive  didactic  touch 
here  and  there,  were  almost  forgotten. 
He  would  retire  from  the  modern  reading- 
room  with  the  conviction  that  some  hun¬ 
dred  or  two  English  men  and  women 
spend  their  days  and  nights  writing  stories, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  nation  spend  their 
their  days  and  nights  reading  them.  Un¬ 
able,  during  his  brief  stay  of  one  hour,  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  serious 
work  undertaken  and  accomplished  since 
his  time,  and  with  only  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  current  number  of  the  Athe- 
nceum  to  speculate  upon,  be  would  con¬ 
sider  that  his  countrymen  had  deteriorat¬ 
ed — that  they  had  become  almost  French¬ 
men  in  their  levity ;  and,  on  his  return,  he 
w’ould  express  his  dissatisfaction  in  majes¬ 
tically  balanced  sentences,  which  the  ghost 
of  Boswell — now,  as  of  yore,  hencliman 
and  amanuensis — would  eagerly  listen  to, 
and  inscribe  upon  his  ghostly  tablets. 

In  the  circumstances  stated,  we  have 
ventured  to  suppose  the  spirit  of  Dr. 
Johnson  not  a  little  dismayed  at  the 
amount  of  novel  writing  and  novel  read¬ 
ing  going  on  amongst  us,  and  that  the 
construction  he  would  place  on  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  would  not,  perhaps,  be  quite  flat¬ 
tering.  Whatever  construction  may  be 
placed  u}>on  it,  the  phenomenon  exists, 
and  is  nut  without  significance.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  two  novels,  or  six  volumes, 
every  week,  are  produced  in  England  ; 
consequently,  only  the  reader  possessed  of 
excellent  digestion,  of  ample  means,  and 
entire  leisure,  can  hope  to  keep  pace  with 
the  press.  If  he  has  a  week’s  illness,  if 
he  undertakes  a  journey,  he  is  thrown  out, 
and  can  never  be  in  at  the  death.  It  is 
curious  to  reflect  that,  at  this  present  mo¬ 
ment,  the  manufacture  is  going  on.  A 
hundred  deft  pens  are  even  now  careering 
over  foolscap  sheets,  pursuing  the  fortunes 
of  imaginary  personages.  Murders  are  now 
committed,  tender  farewells  are  spoken, 
fathers  are  getting  reconciled  to  prodigal 
sons — with  all  of  which  the  world  will  be 
acquainted  anon,  reading  with  wet  eyes. 
Of  course,  the  greater  proportion  of  co- 
temporary  novels  are  worthless,  or  nearly 
BO ;  but,  as  a  set  off",  wo  have  more  emi¬ 
nent  names  in  this  special  literary  walk 
than  in  any  other.  We  have  one  eminent 
poet,  and  we  have  a  dozen  eminent  novel¬ 
ists.  Strike  oflT  the  poor  and  indifferent 
novels,  and  there  still  remain  a  certain 


number  of  the  books  of  this  class,  written 
by  men  and  women  at  present  alive,  or 
but  recently  deceased,  exhibiting  greater 
literary  skill,  wit,  humor,  imagination,  ob¬ 
servation  of  character — more  general  in¬ 
intellectual  resource,  in  fact,  than  we  shall 
find  in  any  other  department  of  cotem¬ 
porary  literature.*  During  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  a  larger  amount  of  good 
English  brain  has  expended  itself  in  fiction 
than  in  philosophy,  history,  poetry,  or  bio¬ 
graphy.  The  novel  has  of  late  been  the 
tavorite  vehicle  of  English  genius.  It  is 
the  favorite  literary  form  in  the  reign  of 
Victoria,  just  as  the  drama  was  the  favor¬ 
ite  form  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
essay  and  the  didactic  poem  in  the  reign 
of  Anne.  Out  of  the  mass  of  books 
written  in  our  time,  posterity  will  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  the  works  of  one  poet,  of 
perhaps  three  essayists,  and  of  at  least — 
not  to  stretch  the  point  too  far — half  a 
dozen  novelists.  And  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  novelists  will  be  the  most  highly 
valued  of  all. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  stream  of  ten¬ 
dency  in  literature.  We  know  that  the 
novel,  as  a  form  of  literary  expression,  is 
at  present  more  popular  than  the  poem  ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  discover  how  this 
has  come  about.  Literary  fashion,  like 
every  other  kind  of  fashion,  even  of  the 
most  trivial  kind — the  flowers  in  a  lady’s 
bonnet,  the  setting  forth  of  a  dinner-table, 
the  ethics  of  morning  calls,  and  the  other 
received  usages  of  society — is  not  acciden¬ 
tal.  Every  fashion  is  based  upon  a  sense 
of  propriety;  and  this  propriety  is  the 
result  of  many  things,  most  of  which  may 
be  traced  pretty  far  back.  That  the 
novel  is  popular  at  present,  we  know ;  that 
there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  popu¬ 
larity,  we  also  know ;  and  this  sufficient 
reason  is  not  very  difficult  to  discover. 
First,  then,  it  may  be  premised  that  our 
most  esteemed  novels  concern  themselves 
with  delineations  of  modern  life,  and  that 
modern  life,  in  virtue  of  our  immersion 
in  it,  and  the  complexity  of  its  relations, 
can  be  represent^  more  fully  and  satis¬ 
factorily  by  prose  than  through  the  higher 
medium  of  verse.  Artificially  knit  to¬ 
gether  as  men  at  present  are,  bound  up  in 
a  whole  network  of  intricate  relationships, 
subdued  into  a  certain  uniformity  by  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  and  with  a  narrower  field 
provided  in  which  individual  character 
can  display  itself  than  when  the  world  was 
less  thickly  peopled,  and  the  laws  of  so- 
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ciety — which  are,  in  truth,  its  necessities 
— were  less  stringent,  certain  problems, 
born  of  our  social  condition,  and  of  more 
or  less  importance,  though  all  interesting, 
in  so  far  at  least  as  they  bear  directly 
upon  ourselves,  are  continually  confront¬ 
ing  us  ;  and  these  problems  can  not,  from 
the  very  nature  of  them,  be  discussed  or 
set  forth  in  verse.  For  the  dramatic 
representation  of  such  problems  and  intri¬ 
cate  relations,  prose  is  imperatively  re¬ 
quired,  and  of  such  ra.atter  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  our  modern  novels  are  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  composed.  The  novel  is  the  mirror 
in  which  society  looks,  in  order  that  she 
may  become  acquainted  with  her  own  coun¬ 
tenance.  The  provinces  of  prose  and  verse 
may  be  very  strictly  defined.  Verse  can 
deal  with  the  tent  of  Achilles,  prose  with 
the  modem  drawing-room  or  dinner-table. 
When  men  and  women  fell  in  love  as  they 
did  in  the  old  ballads,  verse  could  not, 
with  all  its  resources,  over-do  the  delights 
or  agonies  of  the  passion.  When  people 
fall  m  love  as  they  do  at  this  age  of 
the  world,  when  the  passion  is  clogged 
and  embarrassed  by  marriage  settlements, 
when  the  lawyer  has  as  much  to  do  with 
the  union  of  lovers  as  Cupid,  we  see  at 
once  that  the  time  for  the  epithalamium 
is  gone,  and  that  verse  can  not  assist  at 
the  bridal.  It  goes  hard  with  verse  in  a 
world  where  it  is  seriously  questioned 
whether  lovers  can  marry  on  less  than  an 
annual  income  of  three  hundred  pounds. 
In  one  of  our  recent  novels,  the  tragedy 
of  love  lies  in  the  gentleman’s  fear  that, 
if  he  marries,  he  will  bereave  himself  of 
material  comforts,  and  of  the  good  opin¬ 
ion  of  certain  of  his  fellows ;  that  he  will 
be  “  cut that  his  name  will  be  omitted 
in  dinner  invitations ;  that,  in  fact,  the  do¬ 
mestic  hearth  will  be  colder  than  the  club- 
fire  before  which  he  is  at  the  moment 
basking.  It  is  admitted  that  the  situation 
is  not  without  tragic  possibilities  ;  but, 
then,  such  tragic  possibilities  do  not  re¬ 
quire  verse  to  set  them  forth.  The  range 
of  verse  is  narrower,  if  higher,  than  the 
range  of  prose.  Verse  deals  with  the 
mountain  {)eaks  of  passion,  so  to  speak — 
prose  with  the  lower  slopes  and  the  level 
plain,  on  which  stand  towns  and  cities,  and 
to  which  the  experience  of  the  majority 
of  mankind  is  confined.  Men  are  moved 
deepest  by  that  which  touches  them  most 
closely ;  and  the  novel,  in  so  far  as  it  con* 
cems  itself  with  modern  social  relation¬ 
ships  with  which  readers  are  inevitably 
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brought  in  contact,  and  with  the  more  or 
less  passionate  or  sorrowful  complications 
arising  out  of  them,  is  naturally  more 
popular  than  the  poem,  which,  by  an  in¬ 
nate  necessity,  must  deal  with  the  simpler 
and  intenser  emotions,  and  with  these 
stripped  of  prosaic  modern  circumstances 
with  which  all  are  familiar — emotions  so 
set  forth  which  are  not  matter  of  common 
experience,  and  which  can  not,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  evoke  the  same  amount  of 
interest. 

Another  reason  for  the  popul.arity  of 
the  modem  novel  may  be  found  in  the 
advance  of  prose,  during  the  last  century, 
as  a  medium  of  expression — “  that  other 
harmony  of  prose,’  as  Dryden  called  it, 
with  a  far-reaching  gleam  into  its  capabili¬ 
ties.  We  do  not  write  verse  so  supreme¬ 
ly  now  as  Shakspeare  and  his  companions 
did,  but,  as  a  whole,  we  write  prose  bet¬ 
ter. 

“What  wants  he  that  a  King  should  have?’’ 

cried  James,  as  he  gazed  with  pitiless  ad¬ 
miration  on  the  huge  limbs  and  bold  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  outlaw  of  Ettrick.  “  What 
wants  prose  that  verse  should  possess  ?” 
the  re.ader  may  exclaim  as  he  closes  one 
or  other  of  our  English  masterpieces.  If 
it  be  admitted  that  verse  is  the  nobler 
vehicle  of  expression,  it  will  not  be  de¬ 
nied  that  prose  is  the  more  generally  use¬ 
ful,  and  the  best  suited  for  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses.  Verse  is  a  service  of  gold  idate, 
which  is  only  brought  forth  on  princely  fes¬ 
tivals,  and  iiigh  solemnities  and  anniver¬ 
saries  ;  prose,  the  service  in  everyday  use, 
and  if  the  viands  are  properly  cooked — 
and  that,  after  all,  is  the  chief  matter  in  a 
feast — they  taste  as  sweetly  in  the  ordin¬ 
ary  service  as  they  do  in  the  golden  one. 
And,  after  all,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  verse  a  higher  vehicle  of  ex- 
ression  than  prose,  when  prose  is  at  its 
est.  Have  we  not  seen  prose  as  ductile, 
and  as  easily  turned  and  twisted  by  quip 
and  phantasy?  Have  we  not  seen  it, 
chamelion-like,  colored  by  the  food  it 
feeds  on  ?  Have  we  not  heard  its  voice, 
and  been  unable,  even  when  sitting  amid 
the  flutes  of  Arcady,  to  remember  a 
sweeter  note  ?  Miltonic  music  lingers  in 
the  sentences  of  De  Quincey.  There  are 
inspired  passages  in  Kuskin  that  will  hold 
their  own  with  any  thing  in  poetry.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson  and  Kingsley  have  written 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  which  are 
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equal  to  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  ex¬ 
isting  in  verse ;  while  Carlyle’s  style  is 
unique  and  unapproachable;  every  thing 
by  turns — solemn,  grotesque,  humorous — 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  highest  and 
the  lowest,  free  at  once  of  earth  and  air. 
Verse  can  not  without  detriment  descend 
beneath  a  certain  level ;  and  there  are  ele¬ 
ments  with  which  it  is  not  endued.  It 
can  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty 
minutes,  like  Ariel ;  but  it  can  not  carry 
logs,  like  Ferdinand.  The  sea-bird  is  beau- 
tiiul  wheeling  in  the  air — charming  when 
it  sinks  to  rest,  breast-deep  in  the  billow  ; 
but  on  the  ground  its  movement  is  a  wad¬ 
dle,  all  grace  is  gone.  Prose  is  more 
Protean  than  verse,  and  can  make  itself 
at  home  any  w’here — in  the  rare  passion¬ 
ate  and  imaginative  regions,  in  the  severi¬ 
ties  of  logical  statement,  in  the  even  How 
of  narrative.  It  can  do  all  that  verse  can, 
and  it  has  no  pride  ;  it  can  concern  itself 
with  trifles ;  it  can  paint  Dutch  pictures ; 
it  can  analyze  proverbs.  And  it  is  curi¬ 
ous,  too,  that  the  wider  intellectual  region 
over  w’hich  prose  dominates  almost  in¬ 
evitably  attracts  to  itself,  sooner  or  later, 
writers  whose  minds  are  of  the  purest 
poetic  type.  Men  who  begin  with  poetry 
feel,  as  time  passes  on,  and  experience 
widens,  a  strange  propulsion  to  prose,  or 
to  the  drama.  They  weary  of  abstrac¬ 
tions,  of  the  beautiful  masks  and  shadows 
of  things,  and  long  to  feel  the  earth  be¬ 
neath  their  feet,  and  to  assure  themselves 
by  human  fellowship.  Verse  takes  the 
cream  off  their  thoughts,  so  to  speak  ;  but 
much  remains  behind,  on  which  the  shap¬ 
ing  instinct  within  can  not  help  exercising 
itself,  and  which  seeks  a  prose  outlet. 
Thus  we  observe  that,  for  the  most  part, 
the  great  writers  who  made  brilliant  the 
close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  either  forsook  the  pas¬ 
sionate  and  emotional  element,  in  which 
in  early  life  they  delighted,  for  closer  re¬ 
lationship  with  men  in  the  drama,  or  wrote 
poems  in  which  the  satirical  and  prosaic 
side  of  things  predominated  over  the  pure¬ 
ly  emotional,  or  relinquished  verse  alto¬ 
gether,  and  became  prose  novelists,  prose 
essayists,  or  prose  humorists.  The  author 
of  J/annio;i  became  the  author  of  Waver- 
ley.  Shelley  sought  refuge  from  lyrical 
j»ain  in  The  Cenei  and  IIMas.  Coleridge 
forsook  verse  altogether.  IJyron,  in  his 
closing  years,  was  a  poet  only  in  form ; 
the  last  cantos  of  Don  Juan  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  brilliant  satirical 


novel,  in  which  poetry  adds  a  sheen  to 
to  the  wit,  and  a  sharper  edge  to  the  epi¬ 
gram.  Had  he  lived,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  would  heve  relinquished 
verse  and  betaken  himself  to  prose  fiction, 
in  which  he  would  have  brought  much  of 
Fielding’s  good  sense,  solidity,  and  hearti¬ 
ness,  all  Thackeray’s  gift  of  melancholy 
scorn,  and  a  width  of  imaginative  range 
and  power  of  tenderness  unknown  to 
either.  The  fact,  then,  that  prose,  as  a 
vehicle  of  literary  expression,  has,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  century,  immensely  devel¬ 
oped  ;  that  it  can  deal  gracefully  and 
effectively  with  prosaic  subject-matter  ; 
that  it  can  chronicle  small  beer  and  the 
tattle  of  village  clowns  ;  that  it  can  paint 
moor,  and  fen,  and  woodland  ;  that  it  can 
take  on  the  edge  of  epigram  ;  that  it  can 
turn  upon  itself  in  self-analysis  ;  and  that, 
when  required,  it  can  rise  into  the  pas¬ 
sionate  regions,  of  which,  hitherto,  verse 
has  been  the  great  inhabitant  and  expon¬ 
ent,  is  one  reason,  and  perhaps  the  chief 
one,  why  the  novel  has  surpassed  the 
poem  in  popular  estimation.  The  novel 
can  give  us  all  that  we  were  wont  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  poem ;  and  as  it  can  more 
effectively  combine  heterogeneous  ele¬ 
ments,  farce  and  tragedy,  satire  and 
moral  reflection,  the  high  mood  and  the 
mean,  the  one  grand  passion  and  the  hun¬ 
dred  sordid  ones,  it  is  better  fitted  than 
the  poem  to  reflect  the  many-colored 
world  in  which  we  live,  and  in  which 
each  plays  his  part.  The  novelist  can 
stretch  a  wider  canvas  than  the  poet,  and 
on  his  palette  he  has  a  greater  variety  of 
])igments  wherewith  to  produce  his  pic¬ 
ture  in  its  lights  and  glooms ;  and  it  is  his 
own  fault  if  the  tone  of  his  colors  be  not 
as  pure,  if  his  scarlets  are  not  as  brilliant, 
and  his  umbers  as  somber,  as  the  poet’s. 
As  a  work  of  art,  the  novel  may  be — nay, 
sometimes  is — as  perfect  as  the  poem. 
The  Newcomes,  for  instance,  is  a  classic  as 
truly  as  the  Essay  on  Man ;  with  the 
difference,  that  it  is  infinitely  more  enter¬ 
taining,  and  is  certain  to  find  now,  and 
hereafter,  a  greater  number  of  readers. 

One  other  reason  for  the  amount  of 
novel  writing  at  the  present  day,  is  the 
exceedingly  obvious  one,  that  a  taste  for 
that  species  of  literature  exists.  We  have 
in  possession  a  large  number  of  novels, 
distinguished  by  a  variety  of  intellect u:U 
excellence.  They  are  interesting  as  stories, 
but  they  are  much  more  than  interesting 
stories.  They  deal  with  love  and  the 
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perturbations  of  the  passion,  they  describe 
scenery  and  the  rising  and  setting  of 
suns,  and  so  infiinge  on  the  domains  of 
poetry;  they  seize  on  some  historical 
period  and  vivify  it,  filling  it  with  light 
and  color,  and  the  stir  and  bustle  of  life, 
and  the  adventures  of  characters  in  which 
we  are  cunningly  interested,  after  a  fash¬ 
ion  delightful  to  the  reader  who  has 
yawned  over  the  pages  of  Dr.  Dryasdust ; 
and  they  contain,  at  certain  portions  of 
their  progress,  criticism,  dissertation  on 
social  manners,  moral  homilies  and  reflec¬ 
tions,  and  so  occupy  the  place  of  the  es¬ 
sayist  and  the  didactic  writer.  Over  all 
conditions  of  minds  the  novelist  casts  his 
spells,  all  kinds  of  people  are  caught  in 
his  net.  And  the  taste  for  novels  thus 
produced  and  established,  acts  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Should  a  man  have  any  pet 
theory  to  air,  any  moral  panacea  to  vend ; 
should  he  be  an  “  earnest”  soul  afflicted 
with  a  mission ;  or  should  he  have  a  gift 
of  narrative  and  a  knack  of  dialogue,  and 
be  anxious  to  turn  these  gifts  to  the  best 
pecuniary  account,  he  immediately  be¬ 
takes  himself  to  the  writing  of  novels. 
To  the  man,  again,  of  poetic  heart  and 
instinct,  on  whom  has  weighed  “  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  unintelligible  world,”  and  who 
has,  by  whatever  thoughtful  strife  and  ef¬ 
fort,  removed  in  part  the  burden,  and  in 
some  degree  solved  the  nnintelligibility, 
the  novel  is  the  fairest  existing  field  in 
which  to  exercise  his  artistic  activity,  and 
effect  his  spiritual  relt-ase.  And  when  we 
add  to  this  literarj^  impulse  the  fact,  that 
there  are  some  six  or  eight  million  per¬ 
sons  in  these  islands  who  are  novel  read¬ 
ers,  and  who  draw  their  chief  spiritual 
sustenance  from  these  compositions,  we 
have  at  once  explained  the  advertising 
phenomenon  which,  a  page  or  two  back, 
we  fancied  would  dismay  the  sturdy  ghost 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  should  it  transport  itself 
for  an  hour  from  Hades  and  the  disputa¬ 
tions  of  the  dead  to  one  of  our  reading- 
rooms,  and  trifle  w’ith  the  current  number 
of  the  Athenmum  or  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view.  The  circulating  libraries  cry.  Give ! 
give!  The  universal  British  press  pro¬ 
ceeds  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  volumes 
per  week ;  and  Mr.  Mudie  stands  betw’een 
the  British  press  and  the  eager  librarians 
as  a  sort  of  middleman,  much  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  libraries,  and,  as  is  believed, 
not  in  the  least  to  bis  own  pecuniary 
loss. 

The  novel  is  more  potent  than  the 
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poem  at  present ;  and  we  have  in  a  cur- 
sorjr  manner  indicated  certain  reasons 
w’hich  show  the  phenomenon  to  be  a  per¬ 
fectly  normal  one,  and  over  which,  it  w’ere 
idle  to  lament.  It  may,  however,  be  said, 
that  not  till  the  stupendous  success  of 
Scott  did  the  novel  become  the  favorite 
field  of  British  literary  activity.  The 
story-telling  and  dramatic  faculty  lying 
latent  in  the  British  mind,  he  pointed  to 
brighter  worlds  and  led  the  w'ay  ;  and  the 
example  was  followed  even  before  the 
great  magician  was  Laid  to  sleep  in  Dry- 
burgh,  in  the  heart  of  the  Land  which  he 
had  made  enchanted.  Galt  and  Lockhart 
devoted  themselves  to  the  delineation  of 
Scottish  character,  and  the  representation 
of  Scottish  manners.  They  worked,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  curiously  mingled 
vein  of  seriousness  and  humor  which 
Scott  laid  bare  in  the  Antiquary.  Mr.  G. 
P.  R.  James  employed  himself  in  a  species 
of  historical  fiction,  the  suggestion  of 
which  he  found  in  Kenilworth  and  loan- 
hoe,  and  burdened  with  his  labors  the  li¬ 
braries  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Bulwer 
began  his  c.areer  as  a  novelist  with  a 
knowledge  of  society,  a  cynicism,  an  icy 
glitter  of  w’it  and  epigram,  remark.able  in 
a  man  so  young ;  and  since  Pelham,  he 
has  played  many  parts — made  crime  ro¬ 
mantic  in  Paul  Clifford  and  Euyene 
Aram — made  antique  ages  live  again  in 
The  Laet  Days  of  Pontpeii  and  Rienzi — 
revived  the  strifes  of  English  kings  and 
nobles  in  the  iMst  of  the  Barons — prat¬ 
tled  of  tea  and  toast  and  the  refined  do¬ 
mesticities  in  the  Caxtons — and  given  the 
world  a  galvanic  shock  in  the  Strange 
Story.  D’Israeli,  in  his  “  wondrous 
tales,”  “  psychological  romances,”  and 
modem  novels,  has  given  us  a  singular 
mixture  of  orientalism  and  politics — min¬ 
gling  Jerusalem  and  St.  Stephens.  Then 
all  the  world  roared  over  Pickwick,  and 
followed  Little  Nell  to  her  grave.  And 
in  a  short  time,  the  humor  and  pathos  of 
The  Shabby  Genteel  Story  and  the  Hog- 
garty  Diamond  drew  attention ;  and 
w'hen  these  were  followed  by  Vanity  Fair 
the  English  public  knew  that  a  master  in 
fiction  had  arisen  in  the  person  of  Thacke¬ 
ray.  For  many  years  past  they  have  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  Pall 
Mall  and  Belgravia,  “Famtaa  Fanita- 
turn  /” 

Dickens  and  Thackeray  are  at  present 
the  lords  of  the  novel ;  and  as  partisans  of 
one  or  other,  the  world  of  novel  readers 
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are  pretty  equally  divided.  Critics  are 
perpetually  comparing  the  one  with  the 
other ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  observe  that 
these  gentlemen,  with  something  like  ingra¬ 
titude,  are  inclined  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  Dickens,  and  to  sigh  amid  his  autumnal 
leaves  for  the  freshness  and  fullness  of  his 
spring.  In  the  possession  of  two  snch 
men,  to  measure  the  one  against  the  other 
is  somewhat  ungenerous.  When  similar 
comparisons  were  instituted  in  (Germany 
between  Schiller  and  Goethe,  the  latter 
was  wont  to  say,  “  The  fools !  they  ought 
to  be  thankful  they  have  two  such  men  to 
quarrel  about.”  Preference  in  the  matter 
of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  is  the  result  of 
mental  constitution,  and  can  not  be  affect¬ 
ed  by  argument.  Dickens  has  by  far  the 
more  exuberant  genius,  the  richer  plenti- 
tude  of  gifts  ;  his  faults  are  the  faults  of 
excess.  lie  is  a  pomegranate  which  has 
burst  with  its  ripeness.  lie  overlays  his 
W’ork  from  sheer  wealth  of  resource. 
Humor,  whim,  and  animal  spirits  carry 
him  captive  at  times.  He  has  the  keenest 
eye  for  oddity  that  ever  perhaps  looked 
out  on  this  odd  world.  To  him  the 
Street-pump  has  a  rakish  aspect,  and  he 
reads  a  man’s  character  in  the  way  he 
wears  his  hat.  There  is  a  certain  fitful¬ 
ness  and  levity  in  his  mind  which  is  its 
chief  fault,  and  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  defects  which  have  been  laid  to 
his  charge.  But  the  prime  test  of  a 
writer  is  the  depth  to  which  he  has  affect¬ 
ed  his  time ;  and  the  application  of  this 
test  Dickens  need  not  fear.  His  wit  and 
humor  have  colored  the  language  of  the 
streets ;  people  unconsciously  quote  him  in 
drawing-rooms  ;  and  from  him  are  gather¬ 
ed  half  the  telling  points  in  the  “  leaders” 
of  our  morning  newspapers.  Then,  if  we 
think  for  a  moment,  no  other  English 
writer — with  the  exception  of  Shakspeare 
and  Scott — has  peopled  the  popular  im¬ 
agination  with  such  a  medley  of  characters, 
with  whom  we  have  become  quite  familiar, 
and  of  whom  we  constantly  catch  ourselves 
talking,  as  if  they  were  personal  acquaint¬ 
ances.  And  then  these  characters  are  so 
queer,  so  unique,  so  perfectly  original,  so 
unlike  the  other  persons  we  meet  in  books ; 
and,  still  more,  we  always  think  of  them 
with  a  certain  pleasantness ;  we  greet 
them  with  a  smile,  a  hearty  good  morn¬ 
ing,  a  kind  motion  of  the  hand  as  it  were. 

Thackeray’s  good  points,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  quite  dissimilar  from  those  of 
his  rival,  l^ss  efflorescent  as  a  genius. 


he  is  greater  as  an  artist.  He  commands 
his  powers,  his  powers  do  not  command 
him.  His  mind  is  altogether  of  a  quieter, 
manlier,  firmer  texture.  There  is  nothing 
lyrical  or  impetuous  about  his  writing. 
Above  all  things,  he  is  reticent ;  and  he  is 
credited  for  what  he  keeps  to  himself  as 
well  as  for  what  he  gives.  He  speaks 
when  he  says  nothing.  His  stories  are 
unromantic  in  point  of  characters  and  inci¬ 
dents  ;  the  movement  is  far  from  rapid ;  and, 
in  his  later  works  more  especially,  he  turns 
continually  on  his  reader  and  lectures  him 
on  the  spot.  A  very  considerable  volume 
of  moral  essays  could  be  culled  from 
Thackeray’s  novels.  His  style,  for  direct¬ 
ness,  high-bred  ease,  continual  flexibility 
and  grace,  and  adaptation  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  any 
cotemporary  writer.  One  of  the  most 
unsentimental,  he  is  one  of  the  tenderest 
of  writers,  when  his  mood  deepens.  After 
its  truth  and  rarity,  the  most  curious  thing 
about  his  pathos  is  its  unexpectedness.  It 
is  always  sudden,  short,  surprising.  The 
moving  stroke,  the  sentence  sighing  of 
graves  and  a  far-off  happy  time,  the  touch 
which  is  like  the  touch  of  a  spirit’s  finger, 
comes  out  from  the  midst  of  common¬ 
places,  or  from  characteristic  cynicism 
tinged  with  pleasantry;  and  if  the  tears  are 
on  the  cheek  of  the  reader,  they  are  there 
before  he  is  aware.  His  leisurely  style  of 
writing  conduces  to  finish ;  and  if  he  has 
not  Dickens’  variety  of  character,  what  he 
has  is  more  sharply  defined,  and  stands 
out  in  bolder  relief.  We  are  not  so  inti¬ 
mate  with  the  cut  of  their  garments,  their 
modes  of  progression  along  the  street; 
but  we  are  more  intimate  with  their 
hearts.  Thackeray’s  great  characters  are 
worth  more  than  Dickens’  great  charac¬ 
ters  ;  and,  indeed,  one  or  two  of  them — 
Warrington  and  Colonel  Newcome,  take 
their  place  along  with  Uncle  Toby  and 
Parson  Adams  as  permanent  glories  of 
English  fiction.  These  do  not  amuse  from 
eccentricity  of  attire  or  odd  forms  of  ex¬ 
pression,  or  from  peculiarities  of  gait  or 
feature ;  but  they  become  friends  whom 
we  esteem,  whom  we  love,  for  their 
goodness  of  heart,  for  their  manly  purity, 
for  their  contempt  of  all  lying  and  base¬ 
ness.  Young  people  are  the  chief  novel- 
readers  now-a-days ;  and  than  these  high, 
simple,  heroic  gentleman — with  the  soul 
of  an  ancient  knight  beating  beneath  the 
modern  garb — no  young  man  can  find 
better  companions  in  all  the  range  of  fic- 
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tioD.  They  can  at  once  stimulate,  advise, ! 
and  rebuke. 

Since  Dickens  and  Thackeray  attained 
eminent  literary  position  the  novel  has 
broken  out  in  many  directions,  with  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  excellence  ;  and  it  may  be 
noticed,  as  instances  of  the  firm  hold  this 
form  of  composition  has  on  the  productive 
talent  of  the  country,  that  many  of  them 
aspire  to  be  more  than  stories  ;  that  they 
are  often  disguised  pamphlets  and  ser¬ 
mons  ;  that  they  are  not  unfrequently  co¬ 
lored  by  one  or  other  of  the  ideas  preva-  j 
lent  at  the  time  of  wanting ;  and  that,  not 
only  by  implication,  but  by  direct  advo¬ 
cacy,  they  strive  to  advance  the  special 
notions  on  religion,  social  order,  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  relation  of  employer  and 
employed,  w'hich  may  be  held  by  the 
autnor.  Since  the  period  alluded  to,  Mrs. 
Gaskell  has  made  the  manufacturing  towns 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  the  haunt 
and  main  region  of  her  song,  and  laid  her 
finger  on  certain  anomalies  which  seem  to 
her  to  exist  there  and  to  call  for  redress. 
Kingsley,  in  his  worst  novel — so  far  as  art 
is  concerned — has  dealt  with  competition 
and  the  religious  condition  of  the  masses  ; 
and  in  his  best — speaking  again  from  the 
art  point  of  view — with  the  hearty,  pious, 
brave  times  of  Elizabeth — an  historical 
period  of  which  he  and  his  friends  never 
weary  expressing  admiration.  During  the 
period,  too — although  in  it  little  direct 
ethical  purpose  is  discernible — arose  the 
most  beautiful,  most  pitiful  outburst  of 
the  Bronte  Sisters,  which  made  so  bright 
for  all  of  us  the  purple  Yorkshire  moors, 
and  mill  and  hamlet  in  the  Yorkshire 
valley  by  the  gurgling  beck.  The  tender 
fiery  hearts  so  suddenly  known,  it  was 
fated  death  should  as  suddenly  make 
quiet ;  and  now  there  is  one  other  sad 
chapter  in  literary  history,  one  other  fame 
hanging  over  graves.  The  most  recent  de- 
vel^raent  has  been  the  novel  of  school  life 
in  Tom  Brown — a  development  w’hich  has 
already  attained  its  best,  and  which,  if 
carried  forward,  will  inevitably  attenuate 
in  interest  and  value. 

And  this  hurried  glance  at  the  most 
valuable  novels  of  the  last  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  years,  brings  us  down  to  those  more 
recent  works  with  which  we  have  more 
particularly  to  concern  ourselves. 

George  Eliot  has  achieved  the  greatest 
literary  success  of  recent  years.  But  a 
little  while  ago  this  writer  was  unknown; 
now  she  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  living 
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novelists.  Sketches  of  Clerical  Life^  with 
which  she  first  broke  ground  in  fiction, 
were  in  their  way,  excellent ;  but  they  did 
not  suggest  the  plentitude  of  power  which 
has  been  exhibited  since  in  Adam  Bede 
and  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  This  lady — 
and  there  is  enough  in  the  books  to  con¬ 
vince  that  the  w'riter  is  a  lady,  even  al¬ 
though  one  had  not  been  assisted  to  that 
conclusion  by  rumor — combines  in  remark¬ 
able  harmony  the  most  diverse  intellectual 
qualities  of  her  sex.  Her  eye  takes  as 
keen  note  of  things — trifies  of  dress,  fur¬ 
niture,  and  demeanor,  which  men  mis-s — as 
ever  did  Miss  Austen's  ;  while  her  humor 
is  deeper,  broader,  more  complex  ;  really 
a  wonderful  gift,  drawing  its  sustenance 
from  the  deepest  sources,  and  with  some¬ 
thing  of  Siiakspeare's  unfathomableness  in 
it.  There  is  a  world  of  meaning  in  her 
quiet  smile.  On  the  other  hand,  if  she 
has  less  than  Charlotte  Bronte  of  lyrical 
impulse  and  impetuosity — few'er  of  those 
unexpected,  passionate,  intense  sentences, 
which  light  up  an  object,  as  the  sunbeam 
the  rock  or  the  oak-boll,  or  the  ruined 
turret  on  which  it  smites — sentences  which 
readers  of  Jane  Eyre  and  Villette  know 
so  well — she  has  quite  as  much  passion, 
only  it  exists  in  equally  diffused  heat  rather 
than  in  sparkles  of  flame.  The  most  strik¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  George  Eliot  as  an 
artist  is  moderation,  and  the  apparent  ease 
with  which  results  are  accomplished. 
The  tone  of  her  w'riting  is  always  sub¬ 
dued.  She  says  her  most  striking  things 
in  the  quietest  way.  She  is  never  rhetori¬ 
cal  or  declamatory.  She  brings  out  her 
characters  by  a  multiplicity  of  delicate 
touches,  and  these  are  laid  on  as  if  by  a 
pencil  of  camel  hair.  She  avoids  glaring 
and  positive  colors  ;  and  when  she  paints 
an  English  landscape,  it  is  done  hy  pearly 
grays,  and  unobtrusive  misty  tints.  It 
would  be  perhaps  too  much  to  aver  that 
there  is  a  trace  of  morbidity  in  her  books ; 
certainly  she  has,  like  llaw'thorne,  a  liking 
for  psychological  problems,  and  is  fasci¬ 
nated  by  the  twilighted  region  in  which 
motives  have  their  roots.  Spiritual  ecstacy, 
rude  minds  in  w'hich  the  present  world  is 
overshadowed  by  the  next,  men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  humble  rank  and  of  not  much  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge,  in  whom  the  over¬ 
weight  of  the  religious  element  has  de¬ 
stroyed  normal  balance  and  equipoise, 
have  in  more  than  one  of  her  works  been 
favorite  subjects  of  delineation.  For  her, 
trance  and  catalepsy  have  attractions. 
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She  delights  to  look  out  on  the  world 
through  the  eyes  of  Primitive  Methodists, 
not  so  much  from  sympathy  with  the  spe¬ 
cial  notions  of  that  sect,  as  from  the  at¬ 
traction  found  in  the  strangeness  of  the 
outlook.  Whether  in  this  there  is  a  mor¬ 
bid  feeling  we  shall  not  inquire ;  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  that  her  studies  of  that  class 
of  character  are  profound  and  interesting, 
untainted  by  sneer  and  scorn  ;  that,  play¬ 
ing  on  those  strange  human  instruments, 
her  fingers  never  yet  bewildered  amid  the 
intricacy  of  the  strings.  In  addition,  this 
writer  possesses  a  notable  power  of  reflec¬ 
tion.  She  is  a  thinker  as  well  as  a  story¬ 
teller,  and  could  write  moral  essays  and 
inquiries  into  the  nature  of  this  thing  or 
the  other  quite  as  well  as  she  can  write 
novels.  Her  tales  do  not  press  straight 
on,  confining  ijiemselves  strictly  to  the 
dramatic  or  humorous  matter  in  hand ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  writing,  in  a  curious 
mood  of  self-analysis,  is  frequently  turn¬ 
ing  on  itself,  is  retrospective,  abounding  in 
commentary.  And  these  more  serious, 
reflective  passages,  expressed  in  the  purest, 
most  graceful  English,  are,  whatever  fate 
they  may  receive  at  the  hands  of  youthful 
readers,  the  passages  to  which  their  elders 
are  most  certain  to  recur. 

T/ialiitta  is  the  production  of  a  full  and 
thoughtful  mind,  and  contains  satirical 
and  melancholy  discourse  on  many  men 
and  things.  The  sea,  with  its  unquiet  and 
tremulous  glitter,  runs  up  into  its  chapters 
as  it  runs  up  into  the  hearts  of  the  High¬ 
land  hills.  The  reader  is  always  in  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  surge.  Thalatta  takes  you 
away  from  the  noise  of  towns  to  the 
North  —  to  headlands  looming  through 
the  mists  of  twilight  or  morn — headlands 
yet  wearing  Norse  names  —  to  mashes 
skirting  the  sea,  full  of  wild  fowl — and  to 
fishing  villages  in  which  life  has  a  serious 
color,  for  the  inhabitants  are  pensioners 
on  Ocean,  whose  moods  are  ever  chang¬ 
ing,  and  who  has  in  his  gift  death  as  wtHl 
as  riches.  Contrasted  with  this  primitive 
northern  life,  we  have  cabinet  councils, 
parliamentary  debate,  and  the  battle  of 
the  clubs — the  burden  of  political  glory, 
the  cares  of  empire.  The  story  is  so  slight 
that  any  indication  of  it  would  be  useless ; 


and  all  the  more  useless,  that  it  is  not  as  a 
story  that  the  book  is  to  be  judged.  Its 
value  consists  in  its  discussions,  its  way¬ 
ward  digressions,  its  interpolated  essays, 
its  playful  or  melancholy  commentaries  on 
opinion  and  life  ;  and  to  these  things  the 
story — although  several  separate  scenes 
are  eflTective,  and  suggest  what  the  writer 
could  do  in  the  way  of  story-telling  if  he 
chose — is  kept  in  abeyance,  or  is  brought 
forward  as  an  excuse  for  their  introduc¬ 
tion.  The  subjoined  speculation  on  honor 
is  a  specimen  of  this  writer’s  style  and 
manner : 

“Honor — what  is  honor?  ‘Detraction  will 
not  suffer  it  to  live  with  the  living,’  said  Fal- 
staff ;  ‘  but  does  the  sepulcher  shut  it  out  ?  Fan¬ 
cy  being  dissected  and  anatomized  forever — the 
unclean  hands  of  critics  wandering  uselessly 
over  the  weary  limbs  that  should  rest  for  the 
the  resurrection.  ‘  He  was  vain,  pompous,  su¬ 
perficial  ;  his  style  is  rugged,  turpid,  inelegant ; 
he  said  foolish  things,  that  have  done  much 
hurt  to  men.’  So  the  palaver  goes  on  from  one 
generation  to  another.  You  are  spoken  of  as  if 
ou  were  a  picture  or  a  statue — not  of  marble, 
ut  of  mud — and  the  shuttle  cock  is  kept  flying 
till  the  day  of  judgment  No  wonder  that  men 
should  stir  in  their  coffins,  and  feel  that  they 
have  defrauded  their  ashes  of  the  respect  that 
is  bestowed  on  meaner  dust  I  can  not  doubt 
that  the  Protector  envies  the  quiet  grave  where¬ 
in  rests  ‘  the  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country’s 
blood’  There  they  lie  side  by  side ;  the  bro¬ 
ther  who  conquered  and  cast  down,  the  brother 
who  was  wisely  silent  and  died.  Mark  the  con¬ 
trast  No  dread  disturbs  hit  still  repose.  His 
very  name  is  forgotten  among  men  ;  for  on  the 
tombstone  which  was  meant,  not  unkindly,  to 
perpetuate  for  a  season  his  homely  virtues, 
every  letter  (except  only  the  numerals  of  some 
unknown  event  of  birth,  or  marriage,  or  death) 
has  been  clean  washed  out  But  even  in  his 
mutilated  sepulcher  the  other  may  not  rest ;  he 
is  renowned,  a  famous,  an  illustrious  man  ;  one 
calls  him  a  hero,  another  a  liar  and  a  knave ;  of 
the  writing  of  books  about  him  there  is  no  end. 

‘  Oh  I  that  I  had  stayed  at  home,’  exclaims  the 
vexed  and  attenuated  ghost,  ‘and  plowed  my 
father’s  acres !  My  eyes  are  heavy,  but  I  can 
not  close  them ;  I  am  tired  to  death,  and  yet  I 
can  not  rest  See  my  brother,  he  docs  not  stir, 
nor  moan,  nor  turn  in  his  bed ;  he  sleeps  as 
well  as  when  we  lay  together  on  our  mother’s 
lap.  O  dear  brother,  waken  and  speak  to  me 
but  once;  for  the  night  is  dark  and  tedious, 
and  I  am  sick  of  the  generations  of  fools  that 
possess  the  earth  so  long.’  ” 
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Of  all  the  great  names  which  illumine 
the  gloom,  political,  social,  and  religious, 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  none  shines  forth 
with  purer  or  more  steady  luster  than 
that  of  Girolamo  Savonarola.  Ever  since 
those  far-off  times,  in  which,  having  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  crown  of  the  martyr, 
the  story  of  his  life  and  career  have  excit¬ 
ed  a  deep  and  always  increasing  interest. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  historians  have 
alike  and  equally  delighted  to  make  him 
the  subject  of  their  pens,  while  men  differ¬ 
ing  in  all  other  opinions  have  gladly  met 
on  the  common  ground  of  admiration  for 
his  exalted  character  and  noble  deeds.  Of 
all  his  biographers,  none,  however,  have 
hitherto  presented  us  with  such  a  vivid, 
faithful,  and  appreciative  portraiture  of 
the  great  Dominican  friar  as  Signor  Vil¬ 
la^  the  present  accomplished  Professor  of 
History  in  the  University  of  Pisa.  Dur¬ 
ing  many  years  he  has  made  it,  he  tells 
us,  his  study  and  delight  to  collect  to¬ 
gether  all  the  materials  available  for  this 
object.  Thus,  he  has  not  only  read  all 
the  early  and  modem  biographies  of  his 
hero,  but  has  carefully  collated  them  with 
the  original  documents  on  which  they  are 
founded.  He  has  also  undertaken  a 
search  for  hitherto  undiscovered  manu¬ 
scripts  and  evidence,  in  which  he  has 
been  happily  successful.  Further,  he  has 
not  allowed  a  single  line  of  Savonarola’s 
own  writing  to  pass  unexamined.  This, ' 
of  itself,  was  a  most  laborious  undertak¬ 
ing,  for  the  handwriting  of  the  great  fiiar 
and  the  notes  inscribed  by  him  on  the 
margins  of  his  Bibles,  are  of  so  microscop¬ 
ic  a  character  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  decipher  them.  In  addition  to  these 
efforts  to  collect  together  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  amount  of  materials.  Signor  Viilari 
has  consulted  all  the  works  likely  to  throw 
any  either  direct  or  cross  lights  upon  the 

•  Hit  Uutory  of  Oirolamo  Savonarola,  and  of 
Au  Time*.  By  Pasqitalb  Villabi.  TrsosUted 
from  by  Lbokard  Boenxb.  Loodoo  : 
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politics  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  which 
Savonarola  adorned.  Not  until  he  had 
done  all  this  did  he  attempt  to  write  the 
history  of  Savonarola  and  his  times.  The 
result  will  perhaps,  somewhat  disappoint 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  re¬ 
gard  the  great  Italian  reformer  as  the 
precursor  of  Luther.  Signor  Viilari  in¬ 
contestably  proves  that  the  opinions  held 
by  Savonarola  were  essentially  Catholic, 
and  that  to  the  very  last  hour  of  his  life 
he  held  fast  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  True,  he  never  hesitated  to  de¬ 
clare  that  he  would  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  any  movement  which  had  for  its 
object  the  cleansing  and  purifying  of  the 
Church  from  the  abominations  practiced 
at  Rome ;  but  he  never,  even  in  the  most 
indirect  way,  attacked  any  Catholic  dog¬ 
ma.  The  greatest  work  which  ever  came 
from  his  pen.  The  IHumph  of  the  Cross, 
concludes  with  these  remarkable  words: 
“  It  is  manifest  that  all  the  faithful  ought 
to  rally  round  the  Holy  Father  as  supreme 
head  of  the  Roman  Church ;  mistress  of 
all  other  churches.  Whoever  departs 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
departs  from  Christ.” 

We  have  thought  it  well  our  readers 
should  distinctly  perceive  at  the  outset 
that  it  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  Sa¬ 
vonarola  to  interfere  with  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  Otherwise,  it  would  lie  impossi¬ 
ble  for  them  rightly  to  understand  the 
part  he  played  “in  that  century  which 
concludea  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  the 
dawn  of  modern  civilization.” 

Girolamo  Savonarola  was  born  at  Fer¬ 
rara,  the  capital  of  the  Italian  Duchy  of 
Este,  on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  in 
the  year  1452.  Of  his  father,  Nicholas 
Savonarola,  but  few  particulars  have  come 
down  to  us.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  given  to  scholastic  studies,  and  to 
have  passed  much  of  his  time  at  court, 
where  he  wasted  the  patrimony  left  him 
by  his  father.  The  mother  of  Girolamo, 
Helen  Buoncorsi  by  name,  possessed  great 
force  of  character,  and  was  a  woman  of 
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most  noble,  tender  nature.  In  all  the  dan-  ] 
gcrs  and  sorrows  which  beset  the  life  of! 
her  illustrious  son,  it  was  to  his  mother  i 
that  he  turned  for  sympathy  and  support.  I 
She  was  his  most  intimate  confidant,  and  I 
such  of  his  letters  to  her  as  have  fjcen  I 
preserved  show  how  deep  and  devoted  \ 
W'as  the  affection  with  which  he  ever  re- ; 
garded  her.  The  little  Girolamo,  w’ho 
was  the  third  of  seven  children  bom  to  , 
his  parents,  was  neither  handsome,  lively,  | 
nor  attractive  Nevertheless,  though  he 
was  of  a  very  quiet  and  serious  disposi¬ 
tion,  a  presentiment  seems  early  to  have 
arisen  m  the  breasts  of  his  father  and 
mother  that  he  was  destined  to  achieve 
greatness.  In  the  future  w’hich  they  pre¬ 
dicted  for  their  child,  they  saw  him  an 
eminent  physician  ;  one  worthy  to  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  grandfather,  Dr.  Mi¬ 
chael  Savonarola,  the  distinguished  found¬ 
er  of  their  house.  Ere  (ilirolamo  had 


spectator.  But  with  regard  to  the  in:» 
pression  they  made  upon  his  mind  nothing 
can  be  stated  with  any  certainty.  It  is 
how’ever,  more  than  probable  that  the  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment  which  took  early  root 
in  his  heart  must  have  often  been  greatly 
shocked  by  the  frivolity  and  profanity  dis¬ 
played  on  these  occasions.  At  any  rate, 
nis  earliest  biographers  describe  him  as 
leading,  even  in  those  days,  a  sad  and 
lonely  life,  rarely  speaking,  praying  con¬ 
stantly,  passing  many  hours  in  the 
churches,  and  frequently  fasting.  As  to 
recreations,  of  these  he  had  none,  save 
such  as  he  derived  from  playing  mournful 
melodies  on  his  lute,  or  writing  verses  of 
t  an  equally  melancholy  cast.  He  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  accompany  his  pa- 
i  rents  to  the  Ducal  Court,  where  luxury 
I  and  terror  reigned.  His  heart  was  too 
'  sensitive,  his  principles  too  nobly  toned, 
i  for  him  to  be  able  to  bear  the  contrast 


reached  his  tenth  year,  Michael  Savona- ' 
rola,  who  had  hitherto  directed  (ilirola-  j 
mo’s  studies,  died.  The  boy  thenceforth  j 
had  no  other  guide  or  instructor  than  his  ! 
father,  who  was  but  ])Oorly  qualified  to  | 
act  as  his  tutor.  The  books  which  he  put  | 
into  the  hands  of  his  son  were  the  works 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Arabic  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Aristotle.  By  the  writings 
of  the  former,  Girolamo  was  fascinated  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  used  to  dwell  whole 
days  upon  them  in  a  state  of  ecstacy.  Nor 
was  it  without  difficulty  that  he  could  be 
induced  to  turn  his  attention  to  books 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  which  his  parents  had  decided 
that  he  should  become  a  member.  Apart 
from  the  nature  of  his  studies,  M’e  know 
but  little  of  the  manner  in  which  his  youth 
was  passed.  In  the  absence  of  such  par¬ 
ticulars,  wo  must  endeavor  to  trace,  by 
means  of  his  surroundings,  and  of  the 
tone  of  the  society  amidst  which  his  boy¬ 
ish  days  were  spent,  the  training  which 
his  character  received,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  was  gradually  developed.  The 
city  of  Ferrara,  grass-grown  and  deserted 
as  are  its  streets  now,  was  in  the  fifteenth 
century  a  splendid  capital,  containing  ten 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  moreover  pos-  i 
sessed  a  Court,  which  under  the  presiden¬ 
cy  of  the  Marquises  of  Este,  was  without 
a  rival  in  Italy,  as  regarded  its  splendor 
and  tnagnihoence. 

Of  the  festivities  of  which  it  was  habi¬ 
tually  the  scene,  the  young  Savonarola 
must  neoessarily  have  been  a  frequent 


that  he  knew  to  exist  betw'een  those 
upper  chaml)er8  which  resounded  with 
music  and  song,  and  the  dungeons  be¬ 
neath,  which  echoed  with  the  groans  of 
the  captive  and  the  dying.  In  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  vice  and  folly  that  he 
beheld  wherever  he  cast  his  eyes,  his 
w’hole  nature  became  more  .and  more  sad¬ 
dened.  But  as  if  these  things  were  not 
!  sufficient  to  make  the  world  abhorrent, 
the  only  dream  of  earthly  happiness  his 
overshadowed  life  ever  knew  was  also 
doomed  suddenly  and  cruelly  to  vanish. 
It  happened  on  this  wise : 

“Next  to  his  father’s  house  there  lived  a 
Florentine  exile,  bearing  the  illustrious  name  of 
Strozzi,  who  had  with  him  a  natural  daughter. 
By  what  Savonarola  saw  in  the  home  of  this  ex¬ 
ile,  he  began  to  conceive  there  might  be  a  peo¬ 
ple  very  different  from  that  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.  His  eyes  met  those  of  the  young 
Florentine  girl,  and  he  then  felt  that  first  sweet 
revelation  of  the  heart  which  creates  a  belief  in 
happiness  on  earth.  The  world  shone  forth  to 
him  with  a  new  light ;  with  a  fancy  kindled  by 
a  thousand  hopes,  he  dreamt  of  happy  days, 
and,  full  of  ardor  and  trust,  he  reveal^  his  pas¬ 
sion.  But  what  was  his  grief  on  receiving  her 
proud  reply.  In  rejecting  his  proposal,  she 
gave  him  to  understand  that  a  Strozzi  could  not 
so  far  demean  herself  as  to  become  allied  to  a 
Savonarola.  He  resented  the  affront  with  words 
full  of  scorn,  but  his  heart  was  left  desolate.” 

Thus,  all  the  events  of  his  life  had  been 
working  to  the  same  end.  Left,  like  his 
!  great  predecessor,  Dante,  to  that  awful 
i  loneliness  of  the  soul  wherein  great 
i  thoughts  are  conceived,  and  out  of  which 
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noble  deeds  are  in  due  time  evolved,  he  j 
resolved,  at  barely  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  to  abandon  the  world  and 
give  himself  up  to  religion. 

In  the  year  1474,  being  on  a  visit  at 
Fraenza,  he  chanced  to  be  pre  ent  at  a 
sermon  delivered  by  an  Augustine  monk. 
It  proved  to  be  the  crisis  of  his  destiny. 
So  deeply  impressed  was  he  by  \vbat  he 
had  heard  that  he  formed  at  once  an  irre¬ 
vocable  determination  to  devote  himself 
to  a  monastic  life.  This  resolve,  he  knew, 
would  prove  a  source  of  deep  grief  and 
disappointment  to  his  parents.  For  a 
wliom  year  he  kept  his  purpose  secret, 
notwithstanding  the  mournfully  appealing 
looks  which  his  mother,  seeing  the  strug¬ 
gle  he  was  undergoing,  but  unconscious 
of  its  cause,  constantly  directed  toward 
him.  At  last,  on  the  eve  of  the  festival 
of  St.  George,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1475,  whilst  he  w’as  seated  beside  his 
mother,  the  sorrowful  strains  he  drew 
forth  from  his  lute  struck  her  with  a  cruel 
and  but  too  true  presentiment.  She  sud¬ 
denly  exclaimed,  with  a  mournful  voice : 
“  My  son,  that  is  a  sign  we  are  soon  to 
part.”  Girolamo  answ'ered  nothing.  Not 
even  raising  his  eyes  in  mute  confirmation 
of  her  fears,  wdth  trembling  hands  he  still 
continued  to  make  his  lute  discourse  the 
same  melancholy  wailings.  The  very  next 
morning,  secretly,  silently,  and  sorrowful¬ 
ly,  while  his  parents  were  absent  at  the 
festival,  he  left  his  father’s  house  and 
made  his  w'ay  to  Bologna.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  there,  he  went  straight  to  the  con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Dominic,  and  was  at  once  re¬ 
ceived.  The  following  day  he  wrote  a 
most  affectionate  letter  of  explanation  and 
farewell  to  his  parents.  “  Dearest  father” 
— these  were  his  concluding  words — “  do 
not  allow  your  sorrow  to  be  added  to 
mine,  already  most  severe.  Take  cour¬ 
age;  comfort  my  mother,  and,  together 
with  hers,  send  me  your  blessing.” 

Though  the  physiognomy  of  Savona¬ 
rola  had  nothing  beautiful  about  it,  there 
was  something  in  the  whole  ap])carance  of 
tlie  man  calculated  to  make  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  upon  his  Domincian  brethren  ; 

‘‘  He  was  of  middle  stature,  of  a  dark  com¬ 
plexion,  his  nervous  system  exquisitely  delicate 
aad  sensitive;  his  eyes  flashed  from  under 
black  eyebrows,  his  nose  was  aquiline,  his 
mouth  was  wide  with  full  lips,  which,  however, 
he  held  compressed,  in  su^  a  manner  as  to 
manifest  an  immovable  firmness  of  purpose;  his 
forehead,  which,  even  then  (he  was  only  twen¬ 


ty-three  years  of  age)  was  furrowed  with  wrin¬ 
kles,  indicated  a  mind  given  to  contemplation 
and  deep  thought  There  was  an  expression  of 
stern  nobleness  of  character  about  him  ;  and  a 
certain  melancholy  smile  gave  his  coarse  and 
sharp  features  such  an  expression  of  goodnes-s 
that  his  very  look  inspired  confidence.  His 
manners  were  simple  and  unpolished ;  his  dis¬ 
course,  though  unadorned  and  almost  rough, 
became  animated,  effective,  and  powerful,  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  convince  every  hearer.  In 
his  conventual  life,  he  usually  observed  a  pro¬ 
found  silence,  being  wholly  given  up  to  the 
contemplation  of  heavenly  things.  When  w.ilk- 
ing  in  the  cloisters,  he  appeared  more  like  a 
specter  than  a  living  man,  to  such  a  degree  was 
he  emaciated  by  fasts  and  abstinence.  The 
most  severe  trids  of  the  noviciate  appeared 
light  to  him,  and  the  superiors  of  the  convent 
had  constantly  to  restrain  him  from  doing  too 
much.  On  the  days  he  did  not  fast,  he  hardly 
ate  enough  for  the  support  of  life.  His  bed  was 
of  wicker-work,  with  a  sack  of  straw  and  a 
blanket ;  his  cloaks  were  made  of  the  coarsest 
materials,  but  he  was  most  exemplary  in  point 
of  cleanliness.  His  modesty,  his  humility,  and 
his  submissive  spirit  were  without  a  parallel  in 
the  convent;  the  fervor  of  his  prayers  was  such 
as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  his  superiors,  and  his 
brother-monks  often  believed  him  to  be  in  a 
trance.  It  seemed  as  if  the  walls  of  the  con¬ 
vent,  by  separating  him  from  the  world,  had 
restored  to  him  his  peace  of  mind,  and  that  he 
wished  for  nothing  more  than  to  obey  and 
pray.” 

A  far  different  life  from  this,  and  quite 
other  work,  was,  however,  in  store  for 
him  who  had  come  on  the  earth,  like  an¬ 
other  John  the  Baptist,  to  preach  the 
baptism  of  repentance,  and  to  w'arn  the 
generation  amidst  which  his  lot  was  cast 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  For  the 
space  of  seven  years  Savonarola  remained 
in  the  Dominican  convent  at  Bologna.  At 
first,  his  time  was  divided  between  pr.ay- 
ers  and  the  discipline  of  his  body.  But 
bis  superiors,  perceiving  that  they  had  a 
man  of  no  common  mark  among  them,  ere 
long  appointed  him  to  instruct  the  novices. 
From  this  office  he  was  soon  afterward 
raised  to  that  of  preacher  to  the  convent. 
In  the  year  1482,  war  threatening  the 
North  of  Italy  on  all  sides,  the  superiors 
of  the  Dominicans  sent  away  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  the  monks  to  various  places, 
and  Savonarola  was  directed  to  go  to 
Florence.  Accordingly,  he  bade  a  last 
farewell  to  his  parents,  his  friends,  and 
Ferrari^  where  he  had  been  spending 
some  time,  and  left  his  native  place  for 
ever.  The  impressions  he  received  on  a]>- 
proaching  Florence  were  all  of  a  most 
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pleasurable  kind.  The  lovely  scenerj’, 
the  soft  Tuscan  speech,  the  gentle,  cour¬ 
teous  manners  of  the  people,  the  beauty  of 
the  city — all  these  things  combined  to  im¬ 
press  him  with  the  feeling  that  life  had 
still  some  happiness  in  store  for  him. 
When,  moreover,  he  entered  the  Convent 
of  St.  Mark,  and  saw  its  walls  enriched 
by  the  lovely  creations  of  Fra  Angelico, 
and  listened  to  the  story  of  the  holy  life 
of  its  founder,  Sace  Antonio,  and  found 
himself  amongst  men  refined  in  manners 
and  cultivated  in  intellect,  his  heart,  so 
long  oppressed  with  sorrow,  was  inspired 
with  renewed  hope  and  gladness. 

At  the  time  Savonarola  came  to  St. 
Mark’s,  Lorenzo  de  Medici  had  reigned 
for  several  years  at  Florence,  and  M'as 
now  in  the  zenith  of  his  power.  We  have 
not  space  here  to  descant  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  renowned  I’rince,  or  on  the 
state  to  which  Florence  had  been  brought 
under  his  rule.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
loss  of  liberty  which  the  people  had  suf¬ 
fered  was  favorable  to  the  progress  of  lit¬ 
erature  and  the  arts.  The  study  of  philo¬ 
sophy  was  especially  held  in  high  esteem. 
One  of  the  first  discoveries  which  Savona¬ 
rola  made  upon  his  arrival  at  Florence  was 
that  the  monks  of  St.  Mark’s  were  so  fond 
of  discussing  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  that  there  was  no  space  left  in 
their  hearts  for  the  principles  of  religion. 
Amongst  the  Florentines  themselves,  eru¬ 
dition,  united  with  elegance  in  language, 
were  the  chief  requisites  they  looked  for 
in  their  preachers.  Consequently,  when 
Savonarola,  whose  manners  and  language 
were  alike  uncouth  and  negligent, 
preached  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo, 
there  were  never  more  than  five-and- 
twenty  persons  to  listen  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito, 
w’here  a  certain  Gennezano  preached,  a 
man  who  had  accjuired  great  celebrity 
among  the  literati  about  the  Court,  there 
was  never  space  enough  to  hold  the 
crowds  that  nocked  thither.  Savonarola 
felt  the  contrast  keenly.  For  a  time,  he 
was  almost  resolved  to  give  up  preaching 
altogether.  But  soon  the  natural  energy 
of  his  tem}>eraraent  induced  him  to  take 
another  course.  He  determined  to  speak 
with  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  to  rouse  the 
slumbering  people  from  the  lethargy  into 
which  they  had  been  cast  by  luxury  and 
idleness.  His  mind  became  strangely  ex¬ 
cited  ;  he  began  to  look  and  to  pray  for  a 
direct  revelation  from  God.  S<Mn,  many 


and  strange  visions  began  to  visit  him. 
At  last,  one  day,  while  he  was  conversing 
with  a  brother  monk,  the  heavens  seemed 
to  open  all  at  once,  and  a  voice  command¬ 
ed  hun  to  declare,  in  the  face  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  future  calamities  of  the  Church. 
From  that  moment  until  the  hour  which 
ended  his  life,  he  was  convinced  that  a 
Divine  ^Mission  had  been  committed  to 
him.  Thenceforth,  the  one  aim,  the  one 
thought,  which  filled  his  breast,  was  how 
best  to  fulfill  the  task  which  he  believed 
had  been  intrusted  to  his  hands  by  God 
himself. 

In  the  year  1485,  he  was  sent  to  San 
Gememiavo,  a  small  community  situated 
among  the  mountains  near  Sirna.  There 
he  first  gave  utterance  to  the  ideas  he  had 
till  then  kept  hid  within  his  heart.  There 
he  pronounced  those  memorable  words : 
“  The  Church  will  be  scourged,  then  re¬ 
generated,  and  this  quickly.”  Toward 
the  end  of  1486,  he  preached  at  Brescia, 
and  the  success  of  his  sermons  in  that 
place  was  the  means  of  spreading  his 
name  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  After 
preaching  in  several  other  cities  in  Lom¬ 
bardy,  he  delivered  a  course  of  Lent  ser¬ 
mons  at  Genoa  in  1490.  He  was  then,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
ordered  to  return  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Mark.  Little  did  Lorenzo  at  that  time 
imagine  that  it  W’as  to  the  subverter  of  the 
power  of  his  family — to  the  man  destined 
to  prove  the  most  bitter  enemy  of  his 
house,  that  he  had  caused  this  pressing 
visitation  to  be  sent !  As  soon  as  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Florence,  Savonarola  resumed 
the  instruction  of  the  novices.  But  the 
fame  of  his  preaching  had  already  filled 
the  city,  and  the  public  curiosity  to  hear 
him  was  so  great  that  he  at  last  gave  con¬ 
sent,  albeit  reluctantly,  to  allow  a  small 
number  of  strangers  to  be  present  at  his 
lectures  to  the  novices.  Then,  in  the 
cloisters  of  St.  Mark,  near  a  damask  rose- 
tree,  which  the  reverence  felt  for  him  by 
the  friars  has  preserved  to  the  present 
day,  he  began  to  expound  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  The  number  of  his  hearers 
increasing  from  day  to  day,  he  was  urged 
to  address  them  from  the  pulpit.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  one  Saturday,  he  said :  “  To-mor¬ 
row  I  shall  speak  in  the  church,  and  there 
will  be  a  lecture  and  a  sermon.” 

On  the  first  of  August,  beneath  the 
bright  Italian  summer  sun,  Savonarola 
reached  his  first  sermon  in  the  church  of 
t.  Mark’s.  The  building  was  thronged. 
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Hi8  voice  seemed  to  his  hearers  to  be 
Boraethinif  more  than  human.  The  words 
he  uttered  were  terrific,  and  the  ascend¬ 
ancy  he  instantly  obtained  over  the  minds 
of  tlie  people  was  complete.  The  church 
of  St  Mark  soon  became  too  small  to  con¬ 
tain  the  crowds  who  went  to  hear  him ; 
consequently,  in  the  Lent  of  1491,  Savo¬ 
narola  preached  in  the  cathedral.  From 
that  moment  his  victory  was  gained  ;  the 
people  listened  to  his  voice  as  to  that  of 
a  prophet.  Such  a  state  of  things  ere 
long  began  to  excite  feelings  of  jealous 
displeasure  in  the  mind  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici.  One  day,  five  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Florence  w'ent  to  Savonarola  to 
entreat  him  to  be  moderate.  He  inter¬ 
rupted  them,  however,  in  the  midst  of 
their  expostulations,  by  saying  to  them : 
“  I  am  quite  aware  you  have  not  come 
here  upon  your  own  accord,  but  have  been 
sent  by  Lorenzo.  Tell  him  to  prepare  to 
repent  of  his  sins,  for  the  Lord  spares  no 
one,  and  has  no  fear  of  the  princes  of  the 
earth.”  When  he  w'as  warned  that  he 
ran  the  risk  of  being  exiled,  he  replied : 
“  I  have  no  fear  of  your  punishments,  for 
this  city  is  no  more  than  a  grain  of  lentiles 
on  the  earth.  But  although  I  am  a 
stranger,  and  Lorenzo  is  not  only  a  citi¬ 
zen,  but  the  first  among  them,  it  is  I  who 
w'ill  remain,  and  he  who  will  leave  the 
city.”  About  the  same  time  he  affirmed 
that  a  change  in  the  affairs  of  Naples 
would  sf>eedilly  take  place,  and  that  the 
Magnificent,  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of 
Naples  w'ere  all  near  their  last  days. 

In  the  spring  of  1492,  Lorenzo,  the 
Magnificent,  had  removed  from  Florence 
to  the  Villa  Careggi.  He  was  ill,  dyin^, 
in  fact,  for  in  the  Mginning  of  April  his 
physicians  had  given  up  all  hope  of  his 
recovery.  His  death-bed  was  constantly 
visited  by  his  friends  Picino  and  Pico  de 
Mirandola,  while  Politian  never  left  his 
side.  Lorenzo,  having  turned  his  thoughts 
to  religion,  seemed  to  have  become  a  new 
being.  But  as  he  drew  near  his  end  his 
memory  called  up  fearful  remembrances 
of  the  sins  he  had  committed.  Terrible 
was  the  remorse  he  underwent.  In  the 
midst  of  his  torments,  be  thought  of  Sa¬ 
vonarola.  “I  know’  of  no  honest  friar 
but  he,”  said  the  dying  man,  and  express¬ 
ed  a  W’ish  to  confess  to  him.  When  Sa¬ 
vonarola,  on  being  sent  for,  complying 
with  the  request  of  the  dying  man,  ap¬ 
proached  his  bed,  Lorenzo  said  there 
were  three  things  be  wished  to  confess  to 
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him,  and  for  which  he  asked  absolution. 
They  w’ere — the  sacking  of  Volterra ;  the 
money  taken  from  Monte  delle  Fanciulle; 
and  the  bloodshed  after  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Pazzi : 

“  While  saying  this,  he  became  agitated,  and 
Savonarola  tried  to  calm  him  by  frequently  re¬ 
peating:  ‘God  is  good,  God  is  merciful’  Lo¬ 
renzo  had  scarcely  left  off"  speaking  when  Savo¬ 
narola  added :  ‘  Three  things  are  required  of 
you.’  ‘  And  what  are  they,  Father  ?’  inquired 
Lorenzo.  Savonarola’s  countenance  became 
grave,  and,  raising  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand,  he  thus  began :  ‘  First,  it  is  necessary 
you  should  have  full  and  lively  faith  in  the 
mercy  of  God.’  ‘  That  I  have  most  fully.’ 

‘  Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  restore  that  which 
you  have  unjustly  taken  away,  or  to  require 
your  sons  to  re.store  it  for  you.’  This  require¬ 
ment  appeared  to  cause  Lorenzo  surprise  and 
grief ;  however,  with  an  effort,  he  gave  his  con¬ 
sent  by  a  nod  of  his  bead.  Savonarola  then 
rose  up,  and,  while  the  dying  prince  shook 
with  terror  on  his  bed,  the  confessor  seem¬ 
ed  to  rise  above  himself  while  saying :  ‘  Lastly, 
you  must  restore  liberty  to  the  people  of  Flo¬ 
rence.’  His  countenance  was  solemn,  his  voice 
almost  terrible,  his  eyes,  as  if  to  read  the  an¬ 
swer,  remained  fixed  intensely  on  those  of  Lo¬ 
renzo,  who,  collecting  all  the  strength  that  na¬ 
ture  had  left  him,  turned  his  back  on  him 
scornfully,  without  uttering  a  word,  and  thus 
Savonarola  left  him,  without  giving  him  abso¬ 
lution,  and  the  Magnificent,  lacerated  by  re¬ 
morse,  soon  after  breathed  his  last” 

After  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  and  nnder 
the  rule  of  his  w’icked  son  Piero,  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Florence  became  w’orse  and 
worse.  Meantime,  Savonarola  began  to 
be  more  and  more  looked  upon  as  the 
leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  Medici. 
His  prediction  respecting  the  death  of 
Lorenzo  had  been  accomplished,  and  in 
i  the  death  of  the  Pope  his  followers  saw 
another  of  his  prophecies  fulfilled.  He 
himself  had  dreams  and  visions  symbolical 
cf  his  doctrines ;  every  thing  conspired  to 
increase  his  confidence  that  he  was  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  divine  revelations.  In  this  state 
of  mind,  he  preached  at  Bologna ;  but  the 
city  being  under  the  iron  rule  of  Bentivog- 
lio,  he  was  constrained  to  be  moderate. 
Notwithstanding,  he  was  subjected  to 
many  insults,  but,  fortunately,  Lent  being 
nearly  over,  he  was  very  soon  able  to 
take  leave  of  the  people.  The  last  time 
he  preached  to  them,  wishing  to  show 
that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  intimidated, 
he  said :  “  This  evening  I  shall  set  out  for 
Florence,  with  my  walking  -  stick  and 
wooden  flask,  and  shall  sleep  at  Pianoro. 
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If  any  one  has  anything  to  say  to  me,  let 
him  come  before  the  hour  of  ray  departure. 
But  know  that  my  death  is  not  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  at  Bologna.” 

His  first  step  on  his  return  to  Florence, 
where,  in  July,  1492,  he  had  been  elected 
Prior  of  St.  Mark’s,  was  to  obtain  the  se- 
})aration  of  the  Tuscan  congregation  of 
St.  Mark  from  that  of  Lombardy,  a  mea¬ 
sure  which,  with  some  difficulty,  Ke  effect¬ 
ed.  After  obtaining  the  independence  of 
the  convent,  he  set  about,  witn  his  wont¬ 
ed  vigor  and  energy,  to  reform  its  disci¬ 
pline,  his  first  attempt  being  directed  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  practice  of  poverty. 
He  next  established  schools  in  which  the 
monks  might  learn  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  the  art  of  copying  and 
illuminating  manuscripts.  lie  next  caus¬ 
ed  the  priests  and  higher  clergy  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  no¬ 
vices,  and  to  preaching  in  different  citie.s. 
Very  soon,  the  effects  of  these  reforms 
began  to  make  themselves  visible  in  the 
convent.  A  spirit  of  earnestness  and 
zeal  was  developed  among  the  brethren. 
Throughout  the  city  the  people  were  filled 
with  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the 
Priori,  and  many  noble  citizens  requested 
to  be  enrolled  in  the  order.  Such  were 
the  sentiments  entertained  towards  Savo 
narola  when  he  resumed  his  sermons  in 
the  Duomo  in  the  advent  of  1493.  His 
w'ords  were  now  bolder  than  ever.  The 
immoral  lives  of  the  Italian  princes  and 
prelates,  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Church, 
these  were  the  topics  on  which  he  con¬ 
stantly  insisted  in  his  twenty-five  sermons 
on  the  seventy-third  Psalm.  In  the  Lent 
of  the  following  year,  he  dwelt,  in  his 
sermons  on  Noah’s  Ark,  on  the  punish¬ 
ments  with  which  the  people  of  Italy 
were  about  to  be  visited,  while  he  also 
predicted  the  advent  of  a  new  Cyrus,  who 
should  traverse  Italy  as  a  conqueror, 
without  meeting  with  any  resistance.  The 
twenty-first  of  September,  in  the  same 
year,  w’as  a  memorable  day  both  for  Sa¬ 
vonarola  and  for  his  hearers  : 

“The  Duomo  could  scarcely  contain  the 
crowd,  who,  in  a  state  of  new  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  excitement,  waited,  with  open  ears,  for 
the  voice  of  the  preacher.  At  length,  he 
mounted  the  pulpit  After  having  surveyed 
the  assembled  multitude,  and  seen  the  trepida¬ 
tion  which  prevailed,  he  cried,  with  a  terrible 
voice,  ‘  And  behold,  1,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood 
of  waters  upon  the  earth.’  Pico  della  Miran- 
dola  relates  that  a  cold  shiver  ran  through  all 


all  his  bones,  and  that  the  hairs  of  bis  head 
stood  on  end,  while  Savonarola  assures  us  he 
was  himself  not  less  moved  than  his  bearers.” 

And  with  good  cause.  On  that  very 
day  the  news  had  come  that  an  inunda¬ 
tion  of  foreign  troops  was  sweeping  over 
the  Alps  to  conquer  Italy.  The  words  of 
Savonarola  had  all  been  verified  ;  the 
princes  whose  deaths  he  had  foretold  were 
in  their  graves,  and  now  had  come  the 
scourge  which  he  had  predicted.  Events, 
thenceforth,  followed  m  quick  succession. 
The  French — for  it  was  that  nation  which 
had  invaded  Italy — were  openly  invited 
to  enter  Florence.  Savonarola  himself 
called  to  the  French  King,  the  new  Cyrus, 
to  cross  the  mountains.  Meanwhile,  the 
greatest  confusion  prevailed  in  Florence, 
ending  in  the  expulsion  of  Piero  de  Medici. 
Savonarola  was  the  only  man  w'ho  had 
any  control  over  the  people.  From  the 
pulpit  he  enjoined  upon  them  faith,  union, 
and  charity,  with  so  much  earnestness 
that  for  some  days  afterw.ards  he  was 
quite  exhausted.  But  his  words  had  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  during  those  stormy  days  no 
excess  of  any  kind  was  committed.  No 
sooner  had  it  been  decided  that  Piero  de 
Medici  was  no  longer  capable  of  being  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  than  Savonarola  was 
deputed,  with  other  ambassadors,  to  go 
to  King  Charles.  They  were  to  tell  him 
that  all  the  evil  which  had  arisen  in  the 
city  had  been  caused  by  Piero,  and  that 
the  people  w'ere  friendly  to  the  French 
name.  But  the  ambassadors  met  with  a 
cold  reception  at  the  French  camp.  Piero 
had  got  there  before  them,  and  it  was 
clear  that  the  promises  he  had  made  to 
Charles  had  completely  won  over  the 
French  King  to  support  his  cause.  Savo¬ 
narola,  however,  seeing  that  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  had  failed,  went  alone  to  the  King, 
and  addressed  him  in  these  solemn  words: 

“Most  Christian  king,  thou  art  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  who  sends  thee 
to  deliver  Italy  from  her  afflictions,  as  for 
many  years  before  now  I  had  predicted,  and 
sends  thee  to  reform  the  Church,  which  lies 
prostrate  in  the  dust  But  if  thou  be  not  just 
and  merciful,  if  thou  pay  not  respect  to  the  city 
of  Florence,  to  its  honor,  its  citizens,  and  its 
liberty ;  if  thou  dost  forget  the  work  for  which 
the  Loid  sends  thee,  he  will  then  select  another 
to  fulfill  it,  and  will  let  the  hand  of  his  wrath 
fall  upon  thee,  and  will  punish  thee  with  awful 
scourges.  These  things  I  say  unto  thee  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  I” 

The  King  listened  to  Savonarola  with 
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earnest  attention,  mingled  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  terror,  M’hich  made  him  promise 
to  obey  the  behest  of  the  Friar.  But 
when  Charles  arrived  in  Florence  all  sorts 
of  difficulties  arose.  At  last,  the  Signory 
succeeded  in  settling  a  treaty  with  the 
King.  Notwithstanding,  after  all  had 
been  concluded,  he  showed  no  inclination 
to  depart  from  the  city.  In  their  extremi¬ 
ty,  the  Signory  had  recourse  to  Savona¬ 
rola,  and  entreated  him  to  ^o  to  the  King. 
Charles,  surrounded  by  his  barons,  gave 
the  Prior  of  St.  Mark’s  a  gracious  recep¬ 
tion,  and  Savonarola  then  spoke,  saying : 
“  Most  Christian  Prince,  thy  stay  causes 
great  damage  to  this  city,  and  to  thy  en¬ 
terprises.  Thou  losest  time,  forgetting 
the  duty^  that  Providence  has  imposed 
upon  thee,  to  the  great  injury  of  thine 
own  spiritual  welfare,  and  of  the  world’s 
glory.  Listen,  then,  to  the  servant  of 
God.  Proceed  on  thy  way  without  fur¬ 
ther  tarrying.  Do  not  desire  to  bring 
ruin  on  this  city,  nor  to  provoke  the  anger 
of  the  Lord.”  Savonarola  was  successful 
in  his  appeal,  and,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  November,  the  King  took  his  departure 
from  Florence. 

Piero  de  Medici,  having  been  expelled 
from  the  city,  the  form  of  government 
had  to  be  reconstituted.  Savonarola, 
much  as  he  had  always  wished  to  keep 
aloof  from  secular  affairs,  felt  that  the 
hour  had  come  when  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  avoid  taking  part  in  them.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  proposed  a  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  groundwork  of  w’hich  was,  to 
use  his  own  words,  that  “  no  individual 
should  have  any  benefit  but  what  teas 
general^  and  that  the  people  alone  should 
have  the  povoer  of  choosing  the  magistrates 
and  approving  the  laws.''  His  recom¬ 
mendations,  given  from  the  pulpits  of  the 
Duomo  just  at  the  time  that  his  prophe¬ 
cies  had  received  their  fulBllment,  produc¬ 
ed  an  immense  effect.  They  were  all  of 
them  adopted.  Into  the  great  wisdom 
which  characterized  the  political  reforms 
proposed  by  Savonarola  we  shall  not 
enter.  We  can  but  say  that  they  bore  the 
impress  of  his  upright,  liberal,  sagacious 
nature,  and  of  his  far-seeing  genius.  So 
rapidly  had  the  undertaking,  which  be 
had  initiated  and  superintended  progress¬ 
ed,  that,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  year, 
the  freedom  of  a  whole  people  bad  been 
established,  without  a  sword  being  drawn 
or  a  single  drop  of  blood  having  been 
shed. 


[  Great,  however,  as  had  been  the  work 
j  performed  by  Savonarola,  and  undoubted 
as  had  been  his  success,  his  mind  was  op¬ 
pressed  with  sadness,  and  his  soul  uplifted 
in  prayer  to  God  for  his  beloved  Floren¬ 
tine  people,  on  whom,  in  prophetic  vision, 
he  saw  the  scourge  about  to  descend.  At 
the  very  time  when,  after  having  carried 
the  law  which  established  a  popular  form 
of  Government,  the  people,  full  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  flocked  in  crowds  to  listen  to  the 
song  of  praise  which  they  expected  would 
fall  from  his  lips,  he  began  in  a  strain  of 
sadness  to  foretell  his  own  violent  death. 
Ilis  sermon  made  a  deep  and  solemn  im¬ 
pression  on  his  awe-stricken  hearers.  So 
uncontrollable  also  was  his  own  agitation, 
that,  in  the  midst  of  his  address,  he  was 
obliged  to  pause,  saying:  “  Now  let  me 
have  some  rest  from  this  tempest.”  Then, 
resuming  his  discourse  in  a  loud  voice, 
which  echoed  through  the  church,  he  call¬ 
ed  upon  the  Lord  to  let  him  die  quickly. 
“  Already,”  he  exclaimed,  “  I  see  the  axe 
sharpened.  But  the  Lord  says  to  me, 
wait  yet  awhile,  until  that  which  is  to 
come  to  pass,  and  then  thou  shaft,  show 
that  strength  of  mind  which  shall  be  given 
thee.”  Listening  to  such  words  as  these, 
men  and  women  sobbed  aloud,  and  the 
great  church  echoed  with  the  cries  of  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  ages  and  conditions — artizans, 
poets,  and  philosophers.  “  If  we  impar¬ 
tially  consider,”  says  Signor  Villari,  “  the 
life  and  doctrine  of  Savonarola,  we  shall 
find  he  had  a  most  singular  and  inexplica¬ 
ble  presentiment  of  his  future  fate,  which 
gave  an  extraordinary  power  to  his  writ¬ 
ings,  his  sermons,  and  nis  course  of  life.” 
In  his  celebrated  “  Conclusions”  he  was 
continually  repeating  that  infidels  would 
be  converted,  that  Christianity  would  be 
triumphant  over  the  earth,  and  that  be¬ 
fore  long  there  would  be  but  one  Church 
under  one  shepherd.  To  these  convic¬ 
tions  he  hung  with  wonderful  tenacity  to 
the  very  last.  But  w’e  must  hasten  on 
with  the  remainder  of  our  story.  Not 
long  after  the  popular  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  established  in  Florence, 
civil  discords  began  once  more  to  rise. 
Amongst  the  political  parties  to  which 
these  differences  gave  birth  w'ere  the  Ae- 
rabiati,  who,  while  they  hated  the  Medici, 
hated  also  the  friends  of  the  popular  gov¬ 
ernment.  They  concentrated  all  their  ma¬ 
lice  upon  the  Friar.  They  began  their 
attack  upon  him  by  endeavoring  to  cast 
ridicule  on  his  visions  and  prophecies,  by 
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complaining  of  his  meddling  with  affairs 
of  §tate,  and  by  protesting  that  his 
charges  against  the  Court  of  Rome  were 
a  monstrous  libel.  Savonarola  was  not, 
however,  to  be  thus  intimidated.  In 
January,  1485,  he  preached  a  course  of 
sermons  in  which  he  again  argued  for  re¬ 
forms  in  the  Church,  speaking  with  such 
audacity  and  boldness  that  at  last  the 
anger  of  the  Pope  was  roused.  In  the 
same  month  of  January,  an  order  came 
from  Rome,  commanding  the  Prior  of  St. 
Mark’s  to  go  and  preach  at  Lucca.  This 
measure  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
schemes  of  the  Aerabiati,  who  thought 
that  if  the  Friar  were  but  removed  from 
Florence,  there  w'as  nothing  which  they 
might  not  be  able  to  accomplish.  But 
the  hones  which  the  order  from  Rome  had 
excited  in  their  minds  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  The  Signory  wrote  to 
the  Pope,  and  begged  th.at  he  would  al¬ 
low  Savonarola  to  remain  in  Florence, 
to  preach  there  during  the  coming  Lent. 
The  Holy  Father,  having  no  special  reason 
for  hating  Savonarola,  of  whom,  as  yet,  he 
knew  but  little,  was  easily  induced  to 
grant  the  request  of  the  Florentines.  Ac- 
cordinglv,  Savonarola  began  his  Lent  ser¬ 
mons.  In  them  he  abstained,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  all  allusions  to  State  affairs, 
while  he  sought  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  duty  of  living  in 
peace  and  concord  with  one  another. 
After  the  course  of  Lent  sermons  was 
over,  he  appeared  to  be  utterly  overcome 
by  the  exertions  he  had  made,  and  by  the 
heavy  anxieties  which  were  pressing  ui)on 
him.  But  he  had  had  his  reward.  The 
multitude,  in  listening  to  his  last  sermon, 
had  been  so  overcome  by  their  feelings 
that  they  had  sobbed  aloud.  So  great 
was  the  reform  in  manners  which  he  had 
effected  that  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
city  was  changed.  Every  where  temper¬ 
ance  and  modesty  reigned  ;  habits  of 

firayer  were  resumed,  and  alms  were  free- 
y  given.  Bankers  and  merchants  refund¬ 
ed  large  sums  of  money  which  they  had 
unscrupulously  acquired,  and  all  men  were 
struck  with  a  change  so  great  and  almost 
miraculous.  One  is  inclined  to  wish  that 
this  had  been  the  moment  destined  for  the 
translation  of  Savonarola  to  heaven.  But 
God  had  a  nobler  destiny  in  store  for  him 
— that  of  the  martyr’s  crown.  We  shall 
pass  quickly  over  the  political  events 
which  followed — the  assistance  given  by 
the  allied  powers  to  Piero  de  Medici,  and 


the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  enter  Flor¬ 
ence.  Tlie  Aerabiati,  meantime,  w’ere 
still  going  about  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of 
Savonarola.  Through  their  means,  letters 
were  sent  to  the  Pope,  representing  him 
as  a  bold  reviler  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
Holy  Father.  Tlie  old  rival  of  Savonaro¬ 
la,  the  Preacher  Gennezano,  was  at  that 
time  at  Rome,  and  was  only  too  glad  to 
bring  forward  all  sorts  of  calumnious  ac¬ 
cusations  against  him.  The  result  of 
these  machinations  was  that  in  July, 
1405,  Savonarola  received  a  brief  from 
the  Pope,  blandly  inviting  him  to  repair  to 
Rome,  where  he  would  be  received,  so  said 
the  Holy  Father,  with  all  love  and  char¬ 
ity.  Savonarola,  however,  saw  through 
the  artifice.  As  he  was  just  at  that  time 
suffering  from  the  exhaustion  consequent 
upon  a  severe  internal  complaint  of  which 
he  had  but  just  been  cured,  he  found  him¬ 
self  provided  with  a  legitimate  excuse  for 
not  leaving  Florence.  The  Pope  made  no 
.answer  to  the  letter  sent  him  by  the  Friar, 
but  gave  S.avonarola  to  understand  that  he 
accepted  his  excuses.  For  a  timo,  his 
physical  Weakness  preventing  him  from 
preaching,  he  kept  himself  in  retirement  at 
St.  Mark’s ;  until,  in  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  another  brief  arrived  from  the  Pope, 
again  commanding  him,  this  time  with 
threats  and  menaces,  to  repair  to  Rome. 
Instead  of  obeying  the  behests  of  the  Holy 
Father,  Savonarola  mounted  the  pulpit, 
and  preached  three  sermons,  which  pro¬ 
duced  such  an  extraordinary  effect,  that 
in  November  the  Pope  fulminated  another 
brief,  in  which  he  commanded  Savonarola 
to  abstain  altogether  from  preaching.  He 
had  no  alternative  but  to  obey.  During 
his  enforced  period  of  silence,  he  employed 
himself  in  study  and  in  writing  letters  to 
his  family,  who  were  oppressed  with  grief 
and  misfbrtunes.  He  also  set  himself  to 
reform  the  festivities  of  the  Carnival,  an 
attempt  in  which  he  was  perfectly  success¬ 
ful.  Meantime,  his  friends  had  labored  so 
.assiduously  in  his  behalf,  that  in  January, 
1496,  the  Pope  was  induced  to  allow  one 
of  the  cardinals  to  grant  him  permission 
to  resume  his  preaching.  He  was  not 
slow  to  profit  by  the  indulgence.  In  the 
Lent  of  1496,  he  once  more  ascended  the 
pulpit  of  the  Duomo,  his  heart  overflowing 
with  mingled  sadness  and  scorn.  There, 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude,  he 
preached  a  series  of  sermons  more  daring 
and  eloquent  than  any  he  had  yet  deliver¬ 
ed.  The  anger  of  the  Pope  was  once 
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more  kindled  against  him,  and  this  time  it  ing.  Being  unable  to  go  on  with  his  ser- 
burnt  w'ith  a  fiercer  flame  than  ever.  On  mon  amidst  the  terrible  din  and  confusion 
the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  affairs  in  which  prevailed,  he  came  down  from  the 
the  Republic  of  Florence  had  undergone  pulpit,  and,  surrounded  by  his  follow- 
a  great  change,  and  the  citizens,  in  their  ers,  retre<ated  to  St.  Mark’s.  Feeling  that 
state  of  alarm,  turned  again  to  the  Friar,  the  tempest  was  thickening,  he  addressed 
as  to  the  only  man  who  could  undertake  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  in  which  he  renewed 
the  defence  of  the  country.  Of  all  the  his  declaration  of  submission  to  the  Church, 
enemies  of  the  Republic,  the  Pope  was  and  his  protestation  of  never  having 
the  most  bitter,  and  he  accordingly  resort-  preached  any  other  doctrine  but  that  of 
ed  to  every  expedient  in  his  power  to  pre-  the  Holy  Fathers.  Ere  this  letter  reach- 
vent  Savonarola  from  addressing  the  pt^o-  ed  Rome,  sentence  of  excommunication 
pie  from  the  pulpit.  First,  he  sent  a  brief,  against  Savonarola  had  .already  been  pass- 
addressed  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Mark,  ed.  He,  however,  declared  it  to  be  in- 
commanding  that  Savonarola  should  ab-  v.alid,  saying  that  when  the  commands  of 
stain  from  all  preaching,  either  in  public  or  the  Church  are  contrary  to  charity  and 
in  private.  Savonarola,  on  this  occasion,  the  law  of  the  Lord,  no  man  is  bound  to 
adaressed  a  long  letter  to  the  Pope,  in  obey  them.  The  proclamation  of  the  ex- 
which  he  lamented  that  his  enemies  had  communication  gave  rise  to  renewed  con- 
80  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  Holy  Father  fusiop  and  tumults  in  Florence,  and  the 
with  regard  to  him.  But  the  Pope  per-  Signory  made  great  efforts  to  have  it 
sisted  in  his  resolution,  and  in  another  withdrawn,  but  without  success.  Neither 
brief,  directed*  to  Savonarola  himself,  re-  did  a  second  letter  which  Savonarola  ad- 
iterated  his  command  that  he  should  ab-  dressed  to  the  Pope  produce  any  effect, 
stain  from  preaching.  The  letter  w’as  though  the  Pope  did  not  seem  to  have 
couohed  in  the  mildest  terms,  but  Savona-  been  offended  with  the  exhortations  of 
rola  well  perceived  that  nothing  less  was  the  Friar  to  repent  and  lead  a  new  life, 
intended  than  to  keep  him  silent  at  the  Meantime,  and  until  the  close  of  1497,  his 
very  time  when  the  Republic  was  most  in  friends  were  eaniestly  endeavoring  to  ob- 
need  of  his  voice.  The  city  of  Florence  tain  his  absolution.  The  Pope,  however, 
was,  moreover,  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  would  do  nothing  but  temporize.  At  last, 
misery  and  alarm,  that  the  Signory  im-  the  Republic  got  tired  out,  while  the  im¬ 
plored  him  vehemently  not  to  allow  the  patience  of  Savonarola  under  the  long  si- 
people  to  remain  without  the  comfort  of  lence  he  had  had  to  endure  became  intol- 
hearing  him.  Overcome  by  these  entrea-  erable.  He  could  w’ait  no  longer,  and  ac- 
ties,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October  he  cordingly,  on  Christmas  day,  he  attended 
once  more  made  his  appearance  in  the  three  solemn  masses.  On  the  first  Sunday 
pulpit,  to  encourage  ana  exhort  the  af-  in  Lent  in  the  year  1498,  he  also  resumed 
flicted  citizens.  His  words  had  a  marvel-  his  preaching  in  the  Ouomo,  at  the  earnest 
ous  effect,  the  more  especially  as  the  sue-  request  of  the  Signory.  It  was  not  to  be 
cors  which  he  prophesied  would  arrive  expected  but  that  such  fearless  conduct  as 
reached  the  city  within  two  days  after,  this  would  enrage  the  Pope.  He  instantly 
The  Florentine  Republic  was  now  once  threatened  the  city  with  an  interdict,  and 
more  comparatively  safe.  The  popular  with  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
party  had  triumphed,  and  the  name  and  the  Florentine  merchants  in  Rome.  His 
authority  of  Savonarola  was  now  held  in  impetuosity  was,  however,  checked  by 
higher  estimation  than  ever.  the  more  prudent  of  the  Cardinals.  In 

In  Lent,  1497,  he  resumed  his  preach-  the  end,  he  contented  himself  with  sending 
ing,  and  denounced  with  the  utmost  auda-  a  very  threatening  brief  to  the  Signory', 
city  the  corruptions  prevalent  in  the  commanding  them  to  send  Savonarola, 
Church.  Just  after  he  had  brought  his  under  safe  custody,  to  Rome.  The  Sig- 
sermons  to  a  conclusion,  Piero  de  Medici  nory  would  have  complied,  for  the  major- 
made  another  attempt  upon  Florence,  ity  of  its  members  were  hostile  to  Savona- 
After  it  had  failed,  the  Aerabiati  became  rola,  but  they  did  not  dare  to  oppose  the 
once  more  masters  of  the  field,  and  re-  citizens,  who  were  of  pinion  that  to 
solved  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  banish  Savonarola  from  Florence  w'ould 
bring  about  Savonarola’s  destruction.  On  be  to  expose  the  city  to  the  greatest  peril. 
Ascension  Day  they  excited  a  great  tu-  However,  in  order  to  show  the  Pope  some 
mult  in  the  church  where  he  was  preach-  sign  of  obedience,  they  decided  that  ho 
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should  be  prevented  from  preaching  in 
the  cathedral,  though  he  should  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mark.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  concession,  the  Pope 
was  much  displeased  at  the  line  of  conduct 
adopted  by  the  Signory.  He  therefore 
addressed  a  brief  to  them,  in  which  he 
employed  still  more  violent  threats  than 
he  had  hitherto  used.  On  the  receipt  of 
it  the  Signory  called  a  meeting,  and,  after 
a  long  discussion,  one  of  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  of  the  enemies  of  the  Friar  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  resolution  passed, 
whereby  Savonarola  was  entirely  prohi¬ 
bited  from  preaching  again  at  all.  On 
hearing  of  this  new  decision,  the  Pope 
was  overjoyed,  and  sent  the  Signory  a 
most  gracious  letter.  On  the  thirteenth 
of  March,  1498,  Savonarola  preached  his 
last  sermon,  which  concluded  with  the 
words,  “  I  shall  effect  by  prayer  •what  I 
can  not  effect  by  preaching.” 

We  have  not  space  to  detail  the  efforts 
made  by  Savonarola,  at  this  and  other 
crises  of  his  life,  to  call  together  a  General 
Council.  At  first,  this  great  project  seem¬ 
ed  likely  to  be  attended  with  success. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  A  letter  which  he 
addressed  on  the  subject  to  the  King  of 
France  was  intercepted,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Po|>e.  'flie  Borgia  was  con¬ 
sequently  in  ])ossession  of  a  document 
which  incontestably  proved  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Friar’s  audacity.  Henceforth 
his  ruin,  long  since  decided  upon,  advanc¬ 
ed  with  rapid  strides.  All  at  once,  the 
sentiment  of  the  j>eople  toward  him  also 
underwent  an  aj)parently  unaccountable 
change.  While  their  minds  were  in  this 
state,  suddenly  an  event  occurred  which 
caused  the  greatest  excitement  .among  the 
public.  We  allude  to  the  aftair  of  the 
Ordeal  of  Fire,  by  which  a  Franciscan 
Friar  offered  to  test  the  truth  of  Savona¬ 
rola’s  doctrines.  Fra  Domenico,  a  follow¬ 
er  of  Savonarola,  was  only  too  ready  to 
accept  the  challenge.  The  Signory  was 
induced  to  take  part  in  the  m.atter,  and 
the  enemies  of  Savonarola  did  all  in  their 
power  to  oblige  him  to  go  into  the  fire 
instead  of  Domenico.  But  he  knew  that 
the  Minorites  would  not  have  the  courage 
to  venture  upon  the  ordeal,  and  that  they 
were  only  instigated  to  make  the  challenge 
by  the  party  of  the  Aerabiati.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  exertions,  however,  to  prevent 
the  ordeal  taking  place,  he  soon  perceived 
it  was  inevitable.  The  event  proved  that 
he  had  been  in  the  right.  When  every 


thing  was  prepared,  and  a  vast  multitude 
assembled,  all  eager  and  panting  for  the 
result  of  the  ordeal,  the  Minorite  friars 
started  all  sorts  of  objections,  and  in  order 
to  gain  time,  commenced  attack  against 
Savonarola.  The  Signory  at  length  inter¬ 
fered,  and  gave  orders  that  the  ordeal 
should  not  take  place. 

The  dis.appointment  and  indignation  ot 
the  people  knew  no  bounds.  They  charg¬ 
ed  Savonarola  with  being  the  cause  of  all. 
Even  his  own  followers  went  about  saying 
that  he  ought  to  have  gone  himself  into 
the  fire,  and  have  there^  given  proof  of 
his  supematunal  power.  As  for  his  chief 
enemies,  the  Aerobi.ati,  they  declared  that 
the  imposture  of  Savonarola  had  now 
been  made  manifest,  for  he  was  afraid  to 
expose  himself  to  the  ordeal.  The  Minor¬ 
ite  friars  were  more  shameless  still  in  their 
falsehoods.  They  impudently  declared 
that  they  had  gained  the  victory,  though 
their  champion  had  been  concealed  in  the 
palace  all  the  time,  and  though,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  he  had  been  a.ssured  by  the 
Signory  of  his  safety,  he  had  not  had  cou¬ 
rage  so  so  much  as  even  to  look  upon  the 
preparations  made  on  the  I*iazza  for  the 
ordeal.  It  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  Savonarola  was  got  back  in 
safety  to  his  convent.  The  Minorites,  on 
the  contrary,  had  an  annual  pension  award¬ 
ed  them  by  the  Signory  ot  sixty  lire  for 
twenty  years,  as  “  a  reward  for  services  ren¬ 
dered  ” — in  other  and  truer  words,  as  the 
price  of  blood.  The  next  day  proved  but 
the  lull  of  the  tempest.  On  the  following 
morning,  being  Palm  Sunday,  the  eighth 
of  April,  Savonarola  delivered  a  short  and 
melancholy  sermon  in  St.  jMark’s,  bidding 
a  mournful  adieu  to  the  people,  and  giving 
them  his  blessing.  That  same  evening  the 
convent  w’as  attacked.  For  a  time  the 
assailants  w'ere  repulsed,  and  victory  seem¬ 
ed  to  declare  itself  on  the  side  of  St. 
Mark’s.  But  it  soon  bec.ame  evident  that 
the  Signory  had  determined  to  subdue  the 
convent.  Then,  Savonarola,  deeply  la¬ 
menting  the  useless  shedding  of  blood 
which  had  occurred,  took  the  sacrament 
in  his  hands,  and  told  the  friars  to  follow 
him.  Passing  through  the  cloisters,  he 
placed  the  host  in  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
and  addressed  his  brethren  in  these  me¬ 
morable  words : 

“  Mr  Son's  :  In  the  presence  of  God,  standing 
before  the  sacred  host,  and  with  mj  enemies  al¬ 
ready  in  the  convent,  I  now  confirm  my  doctrine. 
What  I  have  said  came  to  me  from  God,  and 
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he  is  my  witness  in  heaven  that  what  I  said  is 
true.  I  little  thought  that  the  whole  city  would 
so  soon  have  turned  against  me.  But  God's 
will  be  done.  My  last  admonition  to  you  is 
this — let  your  arms  be  patience,  faith,  and 
prayer.  I  leave  you  with  anguish  and  pain  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  my  enemies.  I  know  not 
whether  they  will  save  my  life,  but  of  this  I  am 
certain,  that,  dead,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  far 
more  for  you  in  heaven  than,  living,  I  have  ever 
had  power  to  do  on  earth.  Be  comforted,  em¬ 
brace  the  cross,  and  by  that  you  will  find  the 
haven  of  salvation.” 

At  eight  o’clock  that  night  he  surren¬ 
dered  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  mace- 
bearer  of  the  Signory,  and,  turning  to  his 
brethren,  said :  “  My  brethren,  remember 
never  to  doubt  The  work  of  the  Lord  is 
ever  progressive,  and  my  death  will  only 
hasten  it.”  Just  then.  Fra  Beneditto,  the 
dearest  and  most  familiar  friend  of  Savo¬ 
narola,  sobbing  and  weeping,  forced  his 
way  into  the  crowd,  saying  he  wished  to 
go  as  a  prisoner  with  his  master.  But 
the  raging  multitude  hurried  Savonarola 
and  Fra  Domenico  away,  leaving  Fra  Be¬ 
neditto  in  the  cloister,  sad  and  desolate. 

When  the  two  friars  were  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  they 
were  asked  if  they  still  believed  that  Savo¬ 
narola’s  sayings  came  from  God.  Reply¬ 
ing  in  the  affirmative,  they  w'ere  shut  up 
in  two  separate  cells.  The  same  evening, 
the  Signory  announced  to  the  Courts  of 
Rome,  Milan,  and  France,  what  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

We  will  not  linger  over  the  examina¬ 
tions  Savonarola  had  to  go  through,  nor 
the  shameful  indignities  and  cruel  tortures 
to  which  he  was  subjected.  Neither  will 
we  describe  in  detail  the  corrupt  proceed¬ 
ings  at  his  trial,  the  manner  in  which  his 
judges  were  constituted,  and  the  way  in 
which  his  confessions  were  falsified,  and 
his  depositions  altered,  again  and  again, 
to  bring  them  into  conforniitj^  with  the 
admissions  which  it  was  requisite  to  draw 
from  him  in  order  to  give  a  colorable  pre 
text  for  his  condemnation.  Nor  will  it  be 
requisite  to  state  how  the  tortures  inflicted 
on  his  sensitive  frame  rendered  him  deli¬ 
rious,  and  made  it  easy  for  his  judge  to  ex¬ 
tort  any  evidence  that  they  wished  for 
from  his  mouth.  We  need  only  say  that 
throughout  this  season  of  bitter  sufering 
Savonarola  proved  himself  to  be,  as  he 
ever  had  been,  a  man  of  a  just,  lofty,  ar¬ 
dent,  generous  and  powerful  nature.  The 
Pope’s  commissioners  appointed  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  pronounce  sentence  on  him  ar- 
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rived  in  Florence  for  the  purpose  on  the 
nineteenth  of  May ;  and,  on  the  twentieth, 
he  w’as  subjected  to  his  hardest  and  last 
examination.  On  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-second  of  May,  the  sentence  ot 
death  was  communicated  to  the  three  un¬ 
daunted  friars — Domenico,  de  Salvestro, 
and  Savonarola.  When  tlie  Prior  of  St. 
Mark’s  heard  the  sad  announcement,  he 
gave  no  sign  of  joy  or  grief,  but  continued 
engaged  in  prayer.  The  same  night,  a 
short  interview  was  permitted  to  take 
place  between  the  condemned,  when  Savo¬ 
narola  impressed  upon  his  two  brethren 
that  in  their  last  hour  all  their  thoughts 
should  be  turned  to  Gotl,  and  that  they 
should  call  out  to  declare  their  innocence 
before  the  people.  Returned  to  his  cell, 
he  fell  into  a  short  and  light  sleep,  during 
which  he  seemed  to  dream  ami  smile. 
The  next  morning,  he  administered  the 
sacrament  with  his  own  hands  to  his  fel¬ 
low  sufferers,  and  made  a  full  .and  distinct 
declaration  of  his  creed.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward,  the  friars  were  told  that  they  must 
go  dow’n  to  the  Piazza.  Salvestro  and 
Domenica  were  the  first  to  suffer.  When 
the  halter  was  fixed  round  the  neck  of  the 
former,  he  exclaimed  :  “  Into  thy  hands,  O 
Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit.”  Fra  Do¬ 
menico  ascended  the  ladder  with  a  quick 
step  and  a  radiant  countenance,  while  Sa¬ 
vonarola  was  so  absorbed  with  thoughts 
of  the  life  to  come,  that  he  seemed  already 
to  have  ascended  into  heaven.  But  when 
he  had  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  lad¬ 
der,  he  could  not  refrain  from  looking 
round  on  the  vast  multitude  below,  every 
one  of  whom  seemed  impatient  for  his 
death,  though  every  one  of  them  had  once 
hung  upon  his  lips  in  a  state  of  ecstacy. 
At  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-third  of  May,  1498,  Savonarola 
passed  out  of  this  life,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  age. 

Scarcely  had  the  executioner  descended 
the  ladder  than  the  pile  of  combustible 
materials  which  had  been  placed  beneath 
the  gallows  was  set  on  tire,  and  soon  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  three  friars  were  en¬ 
veloped  in  the  flames.  Then  arose  on  all 
sides  mingled  cries  of  reproach  and  lamen¬ 
tations.  Many  of  the  followers  of  Savo¬ 
narola,  amongst  whom  were  several  ladies 
disguised  as  servants,  made  their  way  to 
the  foot  of  the  scaflbld,  and  collected  re¬ 
lics  of  the  martyrs.  Notwithstanding  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Signory,  medals  of 
Savonarola  were  struck,  and  likenesses 
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engraved.  Moreover,  for  several  years 
afterward,  flowers  were  constantly  found 
stewed  on  the  place  where  the  three  friars 
had  suflered. 

Thus  was  concluded  the  first  act  of  the 
drama  in  w’hich  the  Prior  of  St.  Mark’s 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part.  “  Savona¬ 
rola  was  the  first  in  his  time,”  says  Signor 
Villari,  in  the  concluding  w’ords  of  these 
volumes,  “  to  direct  humanity  to  that 
goal  which  to  this  day  we  have  not  reach¬ 
ed,  but  toward  which  we  are  now  advanc¬ 
ing  with  redoubled  strength.  It  was  his 
desire  that  reason  and  faith,  religion  and 
liberty,  might  meet  in  harmonious  union, 
but  he  did  not  think  that  a  new  system  of 
religious  doctrine  became  therefore  neces¬ 


sary.  His  work  may  be  associated  with 
those  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  of  Dante 
Alighieri,  and  Arnaldo  of  Brescia,  as  initi¬ 
ating  Catholic  refoim,  which  was  the  un¬ 
ceasing  desire  of  those  great  Italians.” 

Whether  Signor  Villari  be  entirely  right 
in  the  view  he  thus  takes  of  Savonarola’s 
life  and  labors,  there  is  some  room, perhaps, 
to  question.  But  we  are  persuaded  that 
there  will  be  found  none  among  our  read¬ 
ers  who  will  not  feel  that  the  great  Do¬ 
minican  friar  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
“  the  prophet  of  a  new  civilization,”  and 
as  one  of  the  noblest  martyrs  of  political 
and  religious  freedom  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  A.  K.  B. 


From  Colburn*!  New  Montnljr. 
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P.VKT  I. 

O.VE  summer  afternoon,  two  young  fish¬ 
ermen  were  together  before  the  door  of 
one  of  the  last  cottages  which  are  situated 
between  the  sand-hills,  near  Stadil  Fiord, 
in  the  district  of  Uingkjobing.  The  one 
was  painting  a  pair  of  oars,  the  other  had 
stretched  himself  at  full  length  along  the 
bench  near  the  well,  and  w’as  resting  his 
head  idly  on  both  his  hands,  while  he 
w'atched  his  comrade’s  work.  In  this  at¬ 
titude  his  countenance  expressed  a  sort 
of  quiet  contentment,  which  seemed  never 
to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  storms  of 
passion.  He  had  a  low  forehead,  promi¬ 
nent  eyes,  a  round  face,  smooth  hair, 
combed  straight  down,  and  colossal  limbs. 
His  companion  was  of  more  slender  pro¬ 
portions,  and  evidently  possessed  less 

*  From  a  collection  of  Talee,  in  one  volume, 
entitled  “  Haabloe” — “  Hopelew.” 
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bodily  strength ;  but  he  seemed  active, 
and  there  was  an  expression  of  benevo¬ 
lence  and  honesty  in  his  features  that 
could  not  fail  to  inspire  confidence  in 
him. 

The  sun  was  shining  that  afternoon 
from  a  cloudless  sky ;  the  larks  were  sing¬ 
ing,  gulls  and  other  sea-birds  were  flying 
about  in  circles  in  the  air ;  and  the  mono¬ 
tonous  sound  of  the  waves  of  the  German 
Ocean,  rolling  lazily  on  the  Jutland  coast, 
as,  borne  across  the  sand-hills,  w'as  like 
the  audible  breathing  of  a  sleeping  giant. 
The  church-bell  at  Yrnderso  was  ringing 
for  the  afternoon  service.  All  was  quiet 
and  repose  in  that  sandy  desert,  where  the 
eye  in*  vain  sought  a  tree,  a  bush,  a  single 
blade  of  fresh  green.  Only  the  lymegrass 
amidst  the  hillocks,  and  here  and  there  a 
little  yellow  patch  of  rough,  half-withered 
grass  in  the  hollows,  varied  the  dismally 
uniform  color  of  the  sand. 
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“  Come,  now,”  said  the  young  man 
who  was  doing  nothing,  after  he  had  re¬ 
mained  a  long  time  silently  contemplating 
the  other,  “  put  away  that  paint-pot,  and 
give  up  work  for  to-day.  Wash  your 
hands,  Jorgen,  and  come  with  me  to 
Viederso ;  we  will  have  a  game  at  skittles. 
This  is  a  holiday,  and  one  can’t  be  always 
laboring.” 

The  young  man  thus  addressed  looked 
up  and  smiled,  and,  after  having  for  a 
minute  glanced  at  his  handiwork  with  ap¬ 
parent  pleasure,  he  exclaimed : 

“  I  am  ready  now,  Ebbe.  But  only 
look  !  I  have  painted  two  hearts,  with  a 
wreath  round  them,  inside  of  our  names, 
which  are  to  signify  that  you  and  I  will 
will  hold  together  in  friendship  and  good 
companionship  all  our  days.” 

“Yes,  that  w’e  will,  Jorgen.” 

“  I  don’t  see  why  one  should  be  idle  all 
Sunday,  any  more  than  on  other  days,” 
said  Jorgen.  “  In  spring,  you  know,  we 
two  bought  a  boat  together;  it  was  a  very 
ugly  one,  and  in  a  sadly  dilapidated  state, 
you  in.ay  remember ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  devoting  our  spare  time  to  repairing 
and  beautifying  it,  we  have  now  got  as 
smart  a  little  craft  as  there  is  on  the  whole 
coast.  I  am  never  so  happy  as  when  I 
am  at  work.” 

“  And  I  am  never  so  happy  as  when  I 
can  lie  quietly  and  comfortably  on  my 
back  in  the  sunshine,  and  look  up  at  the 
heavens,  as  I  am  doing  now.  I  don’t  see 
the  least  use  in  a  man’s  working  harder 
than  he  absolutely  need  do.  You  and  I, 
Jurgen,  have  been  obliged  to  work  since 
we  were  quite  little  fellows.  Our  parents 
sent  us  away  among  strangers,  because 
they  had  no  longer  the  means  of  m.aintain- 
ing  us ;  we  toiled  and  slaved  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  others,  and  for  the  same  reward 
that  they  gave  their  beasts — for  mere 
food.  From  those  days  to  this,  we  have 
never  been  able,  with  our  united  efforts, 
to  make  more  than  the  fifteen  dollars  we 
paid  for  the  boat.  And  now  we  must 
begin  to  labor  afresh ;  and  so  w'e  shall  be 
forced  to  go  on  through  the  whole  of  our 
lives,  until  we  are  too  old  to  work  any 
more,  and  then  we  shall  be  thrust  into  the 
poor-house,  as  our  parents  before  us  w'ere, 
and  get  leave  to  hobble  about  with  a 
stick  and  a  clay  pot,  to  beg  for  food  from 
those  whom  w’e  helped  to  enrich  when 
we  were  young.  You  may  laugh,  Jor¬ 
gen,  but  what  1  am  saying  is  the  plain 
truth  nevertheless.  If  a  poor  lad,  such  as 


I  am,  could  only  earn  enough  in  his 
youth  to  enable  him  to  take  it  easy  in  his 
old  age,  he  would  be  laboring  to  some 
purpose  ;  if  our  gains  could  amount  to  so 
much  as  the  gains  of  the  person  who  owns 
that  large  ship  out  yonder  ;  or  if  we 
could  make  as  much  as  the  lord  of  the 
manor  at  Aabjerg  possesses,  who  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  drive  in  summer 
round  his  fields,  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  and  his  German  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
and  in  winter  to  sit  at  home  in  his  warm 
chimney-corner,  and  play  at  cards  with 
all  the  strangers  that  visit  him,  it  would 
l)e  another  thing.  Ah,  Jorgen,  Jorgen  ! 
if  one  could  only  get  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  take  the  reins  in  one’s  own  hand,  instead 
of  carrying  the  bit  in  one’s  mouth  !” 

Jorgen  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
smiled.  Shortly  afterward,  the  two  young 
fishermen  were  seen  strolling  arm  in  arm 
to  the  village  of  Vanlerso. 

Toward  evening  the  weather  changed  ; 
the  skies  became  cloudy,  and  before  the 
sun  had  set  the  whole  co.ast  wore  an  as¬ 
pect  very  different  from  the  peaceful  calm 
that  had  reigned  around  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  afternoon.  A  cold  north-west 
wind  blew  in  sharply  from  the  sea,  w'hose 
w.aves,  rising  higher  and  higher  every 
moment,  sent  a  thick  rain  of  spray  and 
foam  over  the  adjacent  sand-hills,  whilst 
the  breakers  dashed  loudly  on  the  reefs 
along  the  shore.  The  sand  began  to 
whirl  .about  among  the  hills,  and  flocks  of 
seagulls  and  other  birds  flew'  in  toward 
the  besich,  their  hoarse  .and  mournful  cries 
predicting  bad  weather. 

The  peasants  at  Va'derso  had  finished 
their  g.ames  of  skittles,  .and  were  about  to 
return  to  their  homes,  when  a  fisherman 
brought  to  the  little  town  the  tidings  that 
a  foreign  ship  was  in  distress  at  sea,  out¬ 
side  of  Ilusby  Sand-hills.  This  intelligence, 
which  seemed  to  interest  all  who  heard  it, 
drew  particular  attention  from  those  who 
w’cre  standing  in  groups.  A  number  of 
men  and  women  set  off  immediately  on 
the  way  to  the  sand-hils,  without  heeding 
the  r.aln  and  the  coming  storm. 

Amidst  the  crowd  w'ho  sought  .as 
speedily  as  possible  to  witness  the  calami¬ 
tous  spectacle  might  be  observed  a  person 
of  very  peculiar  appearance.  He  was  a 
tall,  heavy-limbed  man,  with  a  blood-red 
complexion,  the  natural  hue  of  which  be¬ 
came  deeper  .and  deeper  every  moment,  in 
consequence  of  the  haste  with  which  he 
was  making  his  way  through  the  heavy 
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gandy  road.  Ilis  face  was  encircled  by  a  ' 
forest  of  coal-black  hair  and  beard,  and 
shaded  by  a  dark  calf-skin  can.  The 
deep  set  eyes  were  nearly  hidden  beneath 
a  pair  of  dark  eyebrows  that  almost  met 
over  a  nose  which  looked  unnaturally 
broad,  as  chance  had  not  bestowed  much 
length  upon  it.  This  was  the  village 
blacksmitn.  He  was  by  birth  a  Pole,  and 
had  served  for  some  time  in  the  army, 
under  the  reign  of  Frederick  VI. 

The  road  from  Va*ders6  to  the  sand¬ 
hills,  as  has  been  said,  was  entirely 
through  sand.  On  both  sides  might  Ije 
seen  fields  of  rye,  whose  slender  pale 
blades  were  beaten  down  by  the  tempest. 
The  smith  had  taken  as  a  companion 
along  this  fatiguing  path  a  favorite  and 
faithful  friend,  who  lived  at  free  quarters 
in  his  house,  and  carried  on  in  this  com¬ 
fortable  abode  his  trade,  which  was  that 
of  the  village  tailor.  These  two  persons 
were  almost  always  to  be  seen  together — 
the  lesser  man,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  | 
quite  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  taller 
one,  who  looked  as  if  nature  had  appoint¬ 
ed  him  the  tailor’s  protector.  The  merits  j 
of  the  hatter,  however,  were  not  to  be 
(jnestioned ;  he  was  an  untiring  listener, 
and  so  submissive  and  dependent,  that  if 
the  smith  had  pushed  him  out  by  the 
door  he  would  have  crept  back  through  a 
window  ;  so  complaisant,  that  if  the  smith 
had  chosen  to  tell  a  falsehood,  the  tailor 
would  have  sworn  to  its  truth. 

These  two  individuals  formed,  for  the 
moment,  the  center  of  a  group  of  peasants 
who  had  gathered  on  the  sand-hills.  Be¬ 
low,  upon  the  sea-shore,  were  to  be  seen 
several  fishermen  hard  at  work,  drawing 
up  their  boats  farther  on  the  beach,  and 
when  that  was  done,  standing  in  silence, 
anxiously  contemplating  the  sea,  on  which 
a  large  ship  was  struggling  with  the  fu¬ 
rious  wind,  and  heavy  waves  that  were 
every  moment  driving  it  nearer  to  the 
land,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  those 
on  board  seemed  making  to  escape  the 
threatened  danger. 

The  groups  among  the  sand-hills  were 
less  silent.  The  smith  h.ad  just  declared, 
in  decisive  tones,  to  which  nation  the  un¬ 
fortunate  ship  belonged. 

“  Yes,  as  I  have  this  moment  told 
you,”  he  continued,  in  the  sort  of  barbar¬ 
ous  Danish  in  which  he  usually  spoke. 
“  It  is  an  English  vessel,  and  I  thank  God 
it  is  not  Swedish.” 

“  Why  ?”  asked  the  tailor. 


'  “  Because  they  build  their  ships  with 

I  such  bad  timber — only  fir  and  pine — not 
'  an  inch  of  good  strong  oak  among  it.  1 
I  wish  no  evil  to  any  one,  or  any  thing  ;  but 
I  if  it  be  our  Lord’s  will  that  a  ship  is  to  be 
j  run  aground  to-night,  I  am  glad  it  should 
be  an  Englishman ;  those  English  know 
!  how  to  build  ships.” 

“You  are  right  there.  Master  Harfiz !” 
said  the  tailor.  “  What  capital  iron  bolts 
we  got  from  the  last  wreck,  and  what  ex¬ 
cellent  oak  timber  to  boot!  When  the 
wreck  that  is  going  to  be  is  brought  to 
auction,  I  shall  look  out  for  a  share  of  it.” 

“  And  I  also,”  said  the  smith.  “  I  dare 
say,  now,  that  craft  out  there  will  furnish 
me  with  some  good  strong  posts  for  my 
new  smithy  ;  it  does  not  look  to  be  built 
of  tinder  or  matches.” 

“  We  can  discern  the  goodness  of  the 
Almighty  toward  all  mankind,”  remarked 
the  t.ailor.  “  Xo  cotton  grows  here — no 
silk,  no  iron  is  to  be  found  ;  nothing,  so 
to  speak,  but  salt  fish  can  be  got  on  these 
bare  coa8t8,jand  He  is  good  enough  every 
year  to  let  one  or  two  vessels  be  lost  here 
that  we  may  obtain  what  we  require  at  a 
reasonable  rate.” 

“  Yes,  and  He  mercifully  ordains  this 
to  happen  generally  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,”  added  an  old  woman,  “  because 
He  knows  that  the  winter  is  approaching, 
and  that  poor  folks  want  a  little  wood  for 
firing  to  warm  themselves.” 

“  There  is  no  dishonesty  in  taking  what 
is  cast  in  to  us  by  the  seft,”  said  the  tai¬ 
lor.  “  They  did  much  worse  in  old  times 
down  yonder  at  Xymindegab.” 

“At  Xymindegab?”  echoed  the  smith. 
“  I  know  nothing  about  it.  What  did 
they  do  down  there?” 

“  Don’t  you  remember  that  true  tale  we 
heard  last  Candlemas  at  Thimgaard  about 
the  rich  nobleman  Espen?  He  lived  at  a 
castle  which  was  called  Ahner,  and  he 
used  every  stormy  evening,  and  during 
the  dark  nights  of  winter,  to  ride  over  the 
sand-hills  with  a  lighted  lantern  bound  un¬ 
derneath  his  horse,  in  order  that  the  sea¬ 
faring  people  who  were  driven  out  of  their 
course  should  fancy  that  the  light  came 
from  a  ship  sailing  in  deep  water,  and  thus 
get  stranded  on  the  reefs  while  they 
steered  for  the  light.  This  went  on  well 
for  a  long  time,  and  Espen  of  Ahner  be¬ 
came  a  very  rich  man,  for  all  the  wrecks 
on  that  part  of  the  coast  belonged  to  him. 
But  at  length,  just  when  he  was  celebrat¬ 
ing  his  daughter’s  wedding,  a  poor  half- 
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witted  creature  found  his  way  into  the 
castle,  and  disclosed  their  lord’s  evil  deeds 
to  all  his  vassals.”* 

During  this  conversation  the  ship, 
which  had  excited  the  attention  of  so 
many,  had  tried  several  times  to  tack 
about,  BO  as  to  get  away  from  the  shore, 
but  the  attempt  had  always  failed.  In 
the  terrible  storm,  which  seemed  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  every  moment,  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  carry  such  a  press  of  sail  as 
was  required  to  take  the  ship  out.  Its 
fate  could  not,  therefore,  long  be  doubtful 
as  every  swell  of  the  sea  brought  it  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  dangerous  reefs  which 
stretched  along  the  coast. 

It  is  about  half  a  century  since  the 
events  here  related  took  place.  At  that 
period  the  (Jermau  Ocean  had  dashed 
many  a  wreck  over  the  outer  reef,  and 
many  a  cry  for  help  or  death-groan  had 
been  wafted  away  hy  the  stormy  wind,  or 
smothered  by  the  sea,  before  any  one 
thought  of  taking  effective  measures  to 
pve  help  to  the  drowning  mariners.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  shij)wreck  in  question, 
however,  the  unfortunate  crew  were  often 
so  close  to  the  land  that  their  despairing 
cries  and  earnest  prayers  were  distinctly 
heard  on  shore,  and  the  tempest  had 
driven  them  within  the  outer  reef,  their 
vessel  almost  smashed  to  pieces,  indeed, 
but  so  near  that,  but  for  the  fury  of  the 
waves,  the  fisherman  could  have  got  out 
to  them  even  in  their  frail  boats,  and  have 
saved  them. 

In  the  meantime  daylight  had  gone,  but 
in  the  summer  evening  even  distant  ob¬ 
jects  were  still  visible  ;  and  when  the  moon 
struggled  forth  from  the  heavy  clouds,  in 
the  pale  and  tremulous  light  it  cast  over 
the  sea,  the  ill  fated  ship  could  be  seen 
driving,  with  two  or  three  small  sails  up, 
nearer  to  the  coast.  Presently  one  of  the 
masts  went  overboard,  was  caught  in  the 
cord.age,  and  hung  on  one  side  of  the  hull. 
From  time  to  time,  between  the  more 
furious  gusts  of  wind,  the  gale  bore  heart¬ 
rending  cries  of  distress  to  the  land.  All 
exercise  of  authority  on  board  seemed  to 
have  been  long  given  up,  every  one  appa¬ 
rently  thinking  only  of  saving  himself.  A 
boat  was  with  difficulty  lowered,  but  it 
filled  the  moment  it  reached  the  water. 

The  crowd  on  the  beach  was  now  in¬ 
creased  by  two  persons — the  lord  of  the 
manor  from  Aabjerg  and  his  son.  The 

•  See  Eventyr  oy  Folketagn. — E*p*n  til  Ahner. 


first-named  was  a  very  stout  man,  muffled 
up  in  a  thick  great-coat  and  a  fur  cap,  with 
wings  that  came  close  down  over  his  ears, 
and  were  tied  under  his  chin.  lie  had  a 
tabacco-pouch  well  fastened  to  a  button¬ 
hole  in  his  over-coat,  and  was  smoking  a 
large  German  pipe.  His  son  was  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Lancers  at  Holding,  on  a 
visit  for  a  few  days  at  his  father’s  country 
house.  He  w'ore  that  evening  a  blue  uni¬ 
form,  and  carried  an  umbrella,  which  was 
every  minute  almost  turned  inside  out  by 
the  wind. 

“  Hark  ye,  goo<i  people !”  cried  the 
great  man,  stretching  his  chin  over  the 
enormous  Handkerchief  that  enveloped  his 
throat,  “  we  must  try  and  do  something 
for  them  out  yonder.  It  would  be  a  sin 
to  let  all  these  poor  fellows  perish,  would 
it  not — eh  ?  AN  hat  say  you  ?” 

“  God  have  mercy  on  them !”  muttered 
an  old  fisherman.  “  It  is  too  heavy  a  sea 
for  any  boat  to  live  in ;  we  can  do  nothing 
for  them,  Herr  Krigsraad.”* 

“  Not  if  I  promise  a  ten-dollar  note  to 
any  one  who  will  take  a  rope  out  to  them  ? 
^Vnat !  Is  thore  not  one  of  you  who  will 
try  it  ?” 

Tlie  fishermen  looked  at  each  other,  and 
shrugged  their  shoulders;  but  no  one 
spoke. 

“  I  8h.all  add  five  dollars  to  my  father’s 
ten,”  cried  the  lieutenant. 

“  Well,  I  think  this  is  a  very  good  of¬ 
fer,”  said  the  Krigsraad. 

“  Hut  you  must  not  take  too  long  to 
consider  about  it,”  added  his  son.  “  Cour¬ 
age,  my  lads  !  It  only  wants  hearty  good 
will,  and  a  pair  of  strong  arms,  and  you 
will  soon  reach  them  out  yonder.” 

“  Since  the  noble  Herr  lieutenant  thinks 
so,  he  had  better  make  the  attempt  him¬ 
self,”  said  one  of  the  fishermen.  “  Your 
honor  seems  to  have  a  pair  of  strong 
enough  arms  ;  I  will  lend  you  my  boat  for 
this  venturesome  deed,  but  I  woir  t  sell  my 
life  for  any  money.” 

“  The  impertinent  scoundrel !”  muttered 
the  young  officer,  turning  toward  his 
father.  “  I  wish  I  had  him  on  the  drill- 
ground  at  Holding.” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake  be  quiet,  lieuten¬ 
ant,”  whis|)ered  his  father,  “  and  don’t 
draw  me  into  a  q|uarrel  with  ray  fisher¬ 
men.  That  man  is  no  coward  ;  I  have 
myself  seen  him  and  another  rescue  sailors 
from  a  wreck  in  the  most  frightful  weather, 

*  Krigtnad — a  Danith  title. 
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when  there  seemed  no  more  chance  of  his 
getting  safely  hack  than  there  would  be 
for  me  were  I  to  try  to  wade  out  yonder 
in  my  great-coat.” 

While  this  short  colloquy  was  going  on, 
a  piercing  cry  was  heard  from  the  wreck 
— a  gigantic  billow  had  raised  the  ship 
aloft  and  cast  it  in  over  the  reef ;  when 
the  waves  rolled  hack  the  vessel  lay  on  its 
side,  having  been  raised  and  dashed  down 
again  several  times  in  the  raging  surf,  and 
left  lying  partially  buried  in  the  sand. 
After  this,  every  wave  washed  over  it  with 
a  force  that  must  have  been  seen  to  have 
been  believed  possible,  and  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  swept  the  deck 
clean  of  every  object  that  had  hitherto 
been  securely  fastened  on  it. 

In  the  confusion  which  followed,  another 
cry  of  distress  arose,  and  those  of  the 
fish  ermen  who  stood  nearest  to  the  water 
thought,  in  the  dusk,  that  they  perceived 
many  of  the  sailors  carried  away  by  the 
sea,  which,  unchecked,  was  rolling  over 
the  deck.  As  the  swelling  waves  dashed 
forward  these  unfortunate  victims  stretch¬ 
ed  out  their  arms.  When  they  retired 
nothing  more  was  to  be  seen ;  the  men 
were  gone. 

Three  sailors  had  crept  up  the  shrouds 
and  had  lashed  themselves  to  the  only  re¬ 
maining  mast,  and  every  now  and  then  the 
wind  carried  to  the  land  their  agonized 
appeals  to  the  people  on  shore  to  save 
them.  Shortly  after  a  boat  was  seen  to  be 
shoved  off  from  the  beach  with  four  men 
in  it;  they  bowed  their  heads,  took  off 
their  hats,  and  held  them  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  before  their  faces,  while  they  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  offering  up  a  short  prayer,  then 
they  let  the  boat  glide  out  into  deep 
water.  The  four  men  stood  up,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  working  hard  to  get  over  the 
inner  reefs.  For  a  short  time  the  boat 
went  bravely  on,  the  oars  were  plied  by 
experienced  hands,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  reach  the  stranded  ship,  but  the 
raging  sea  cast  them  back,  and  filled  the 
boat,  and  the  fisherman  were  obliged  to 
return  without  having  effected  their  ob¬ 
ject. 

At  length,  the  next  morning,  about 
dawn  of  day,  the  storm  seemed  to  be  abat¬ 
ing.  In  the  interim  those  who  still  re¬ 
mained  on  the  wreck  had  made  another 
effort  to  reach  the  land  in  one  of  the  boats 
which  had  not  been  carried  away  from  the 
ship,  but  had  continued  fastened  to  its 
side.  But  this  attempt  ‘also  failed ;  the 
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waves  broke  over  the  unfortunate  boat, 
and  relentlessly  swept  it  out  to  sea. 
When  the  sun  came  forth  only  one  man 
was  to  be  seen,  and  he  was  lashed  to  the 
mast. 

The  Krigsraad  returned  to  the  beach  at 
an  early  hour,  and  renewed  his  appeals  to 
the  fishermen.  Ebbe  and  J5rgen  were 
both  there;  they  had  not  left  the  sea¬ 
shore  the  whole  night. 

“  The  weather  is  not  so  wild  as  it  was,” 
whispered  JOrgen  to  Ebbe,  “  and  the  sea 
is  not  so  terribly  rough.  What  do  you 
say  to  our  making  the  attempt?  Our 
boat  floats  lightly,  and  will  stand  the 
waves  better  tiian  any  of  the  others.” 

“  It  can’t  be  done,’’  replied  Ebbe ;  “  we 
should  be  risking  too  much— our  beautiful 
newly-painted  boat,  that  we  spent  every¬ 
thing  we  had  to  buy !  You  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  all  that.” 

“  I  remember  that  once  when  my  father 
was  shipwrecked  up  near  Skagen,  he  was 
fastened  to  a  mast  like  that  poor  man  out 
yonder ;  let  us  do  as  the  natives  of  Skagen 
did,  and  save  him.” 

“  Let  us  wait  a  little  longer,  at  least,” 
whispered  Ebbe,  eagerly.  “  Perhaps  the 
Krigsraad  may  offer  a  larger  reward  pre¬ 
sently.” 

Jurgen  cast  a  reproachful  look  at  his 
comrade,  and  said : 

“  God  forgive  you  for  the  sin  of  think¬ 
ing  of  money  and  reward  at  such  a  mo¬ 
ment  as  this.  I  won’t  wait ;  and  if  you  do 
not  chose  to  go,  I  will  get  some  one  else 
to  accompany  me ;  for,  happen  what  may, 
I  am  resolved  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  that 
poor  man.” 

“  Have  a  little  p-atience,”  cried  Ebbe, 
holding  Jorgen  back  by  his  arm.  “Just 
wait  till  I  take  off  my  new  waistcoat  and 
my  nice  cravat ;  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
spoil  them  with  salt  water.” 

“  What  are  you  two  consulting  about  ?’’ 
asked  the  Krigsraad,  going  up  to  them. 
“  Have  you  determined  to  go  out  yonder, 
my  lad.” 

“  We  shall  attempt  to  do  so,”  replied 
the  young  fisherman. 

“That’s  right,  Jorgen!  you  are  a  brave 
fellow,  and  have  more  courage  than  all 
your  comrades  put  together.  Well  done!” 

“  I  am  younger  than  any  of  them,”  re¬ 
plied  Jorgen,  blushing  at  the  great  man’s 
praise,  “  and  I  have  neither  wife  nor  child 
to  grieve  for  me  if  any  accident  happens 
to  me.” 

“  I  also  am  going,”  said  Ebbe,  in  a  dole- 
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fnl  voice.  “  I  also  will  risk  my  health  and 
my  life  to  save  a  suffering  fellow-creature. 
And  though  your  honor  was  so  good  as 
to  promise  a  reward,  I  must  beg  you  not 
to  think  that  I  am  going  for  the  sake  of 
the  money.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  accept 
it,  for  I  am  betrothed  to  a  little  girl  here 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  money 
might  be  useful  to  her  if  1  am  lost.” 

“  Go,  then,  in  Heaven’s  name !”  cried 
the  Krigsraad.  “  What !  Do  you  think 
I  am  the  man  to  withhold  the  ten  dollars 
I  promised  ?” 

“  It  was  fifteen,  sir,”  observed  Ebbe. 

“  Well,  well,  fifteen  then  !  Make  your¬ 
self  easy,  I  shall  be  as  good  as  my  word  ; 
but  be  off  now !” 

“  I  shall  trust  to  your  w’ord,  sir — and 
there  are  witnesses,”  mumbled  Ebbe. 

Ebbe  then  divested  himself  of  his  new 
green  and  red-striped  vest  and  gay-colored 
necktie,  w’hich  he  put  away  carefully  to¬ 
gether  under  one  of  the  bo.ats  that  were 
drawn  up  on  the  beach.  He  then  went 
down  to  Jorgen,  who  was  busy  launching 
a  small,  newly-painted  boat  into  the  sea. 

“  The  weather  is  moderating,”  cried 
the  Kri^raad,  filling  his  pipe  comforta¬ 
bly.  “  I  think  the  sun  is  going  to  shine 
brightly.” 

“  Our  Tx)rd  is  pleased  that  we  are  so 
humane  as  to  risk  our  all  in  order  to  save 
a  human  being  who  is  a  stranger  to  us,” 
whined  Ebbe,  as  he  took  his  place  in  the 
boat  with  Jorgen. 

It  w.a8  a  moment  full  of  anxiety  and 
sympathy  when  the  frail  little  boat  was 
caught  in  the  first  heavy  sea,  was  thrown 
up  aloft,  and  then  hidden  among  the  en- 
gulphing  waves !  The  crowd  on  the 
beach  stood  silent  and  breathless,  and 
even  the  Krigsraad  forgot  his  newly- 
lighted  pipe.  He  mounted  on  a  fragment 
of  rock,  holding  his  hand  over  his  eyes, 
and  standing  with  his  head  bowed  for¬ 
ward,  intently  watching  the  treacherous 
sea  ;  and  he  was  the  first  to  break  the  si¬ 
lence  with  a  loud  oath,  when  JSrgen’s 
boat  glided  safely  over  the  reef,  and  up 
to  the  side  of  the  shipwrecked  vessel.  A 
thrilling  shout  burst  forth  at  that  moment 
from  the  spectators  on  shore — a  shout  full 
of  triumph  and  joy;  it  rang  over  the 
waters  as  far  off  as  the  wreck,  and  Jorgen 
was  seen  to  turn  tow'ards  the  land  and 
wave  his  hat  in  the  air,  after  which  he 
made  his  boat  fast  to  the  shattered  ship 
by  the  end  of  a  rope  that  was  hanging 
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loosely  from  the  fallen  mast,  and  crept  up 
the  side  of  the  wreck. 

The  one  man  still  clinging  to  it  had  fas¬ 
tened  himself  on  the  bowl  of  the  mast. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  the  ship  stood  a 
black,  shaggy-haired  dog,  who,  with  a 
weak,  suppressed  whine,  was  gazing  out 
on  the  open  sea,  without  taking  the  slight¬ 
est  notice  of  the  strangers.  When  Jorgen 
reached  the  deck  the  man  turned  his  head 
toward  him,  made  a  sign  with  his  hand, 
and  murmured  repeatedly  one  word — 
“  Water !” 

“  I  am  sorry  yon  will  have  to  w’ait  till 
we  reach  the  land,”  said  Jorgen,  “  but, 
with  God’s  help,  that  shall  not  be  long.” 

“I  am  afraid  I  have  got  my  chest  very 
much  injured,”  said  the  man,  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  low  German  and  Danish  which  he 
spoke.  “  The  same  accursed  wave  which 
carried  off  our  captain  with  it  during  the 
night  dashed  me  down  from  the  bowl  of 
the  mast,  where  I  had  lashed  myself  with 
the  end  of  a  rope,  to  prevent  my  being 
washed  overboard.  Whilst  I  was  hang¬ 
ing  there  a  heavy  sea  came  rolling  over 
the  wreck,  and  it  drove  me  with  such 
force  against  the  mast,  that  I  lost  all 
sense  and  consciousness.  Since  then  it 
has  been  almost  impossible  for  me  to  hold 
out  against  the  weather,  and  I  was  on  the 
point  of  loosening  the  rope,  and  letting 
myself  go  down  to  Davy’s  locker  with  the 
rest,  when  I  saw  your  boat  put  off  from 
the  shore.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  why 
w’ere  you  so  long  of  coming  to  our  assist¬ 
ance  ?” 

“We  dared  not  venture  out  sooner,” 
replied  Jorgen,  “  on  account  of  the  awful 
storm.” 

“  Do  you  call  this  bit  of  a  puff  of  wind 
a  storm  ?”  cried  the  man,  scornfully.  “  It 
is  more  likely  that  you  were  afraid  of  a 
wet  jacket,  or  of  catching  cold.  Ah  well ! 
I  must  not  complain ;  you  have  done  what 
you  could,  and  I’m  thinking  that  you 
yourself  will  profit  the  most  by  having 
saved  me.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by 
profit'' 

“  Oh !  that’s  not  the  question  ju.st  now. 
Help  me  to  get  free  of  this  rope;  my 
hands  are  so  cramped  that  I  can  scarcely 
use  them,  and  let  us  be  off.” 

Whilst  Jorgen  was  assisting  the  man, 
who  at  every  movement  that  he  made  ut¬ 
tered  a  sigh  or  groan  of  pain,  a  voice  was 
heard  from  the,  boat. 
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“  Make  haste  to  come,  Jorgen,  or  Ebbe 
will  lose  the  boat.” 

“What  do  you  say?”  cried  Jorgen, 
much  surprised. 

“  I  say  that  our  boat  will  be  thumped 
to  pieces — to  splinters — lying  here  and 
knocking  against  the  wreck.  Already  the 
edge  of  the  gunwale  has  started,  and  we 
have  sprung  a  leak  on  one  side  ;  so  come 
down,  Jorgen — it  is  too  unreasonable  for 
any  one  to  expect  that  w’e  should  risk 
ourselves  and  our  all  to  save  other  people.” 

“  A  brave  comrade  you  have  got !” 
muttered  the  stranger,  as  Jorgen  carried 
rather  than  helped  him  down  out  of  the 
shrouds.  “  Call  out  to  him,  and  tell  him 
that  I  have  with  me  that  which  would 
make  him  cry  his  eyes  out  to  lose  if  he 
does  not  take  me  safely  from  this  wreck.” 

Jorgen  full  well  knew  what  effect  this 
intelligence  would  have  upon  Ebbe,  and 
instantly  repeated  to  him  the  stranger’s 
words.  The  object  was  attained,  for 
Ebbe  immediately  came  creeping  up  the 
hide  of  the  wreck,  to  assist  in  bringing  the 
shipwrecked  man  down  to  the  boat.  The 
suffering  seaman  groaned  repeatedly,  and 
the  exertion  of  moving  seemed  almost  too 
much  for  him  ;  bloody  froth  issued  from 
his  lips,  and  when  he  reached  the  boat  he 
sank  down  exhausted  in  the  bottom  of  it. 
The  poor  dog,  meanwhile,  had  never  stir¬ 
red  from  its  place,  although  Jorgen  had 
done  his  best  to  coax  it  to  come  to  him ; 
the  animal  had  turned  his  head  for  once 
towards  him,  and  then  sprang  to  a  higher 

f).art  of  the  wreck,  with  a  dismal  and 
leart-rending  howl. 

“  There  is  no  use  in  your  calling  that 
beast,”  mtirmured  the  stranger.  “  He  has 
stood  in  one  place  and  done  nothing  but 
howl  since  his  master,  the  captain,  was 
washed  overboard.  He  will  not  quit  the 
ship  as  long  as  a  plank  of  it  is  left.  Cast 
loose  the  rope,  and  push  out  with  the 
oars,  you  there  in  the  flannel  waistcoat, 
who  were  afraid  of  scratching  your  smart 
little  craft.” 

AAer  this  petulant  speech,  the  stranger 
laid  himself  back  in  the  boat,  and  closed 
his  eyes.  Jorgen  loosened  the  rope ;  as 
he  did  so,  a  wave  carried  the  boat  at  once 
far  away  from  the  wreck.  The  dog  was 
the  only  living  creature  left  on  board  of 
it,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  perceive  that 
the  boat  was  speeding  fast  away. 

As  they  were  rowing  toward  the  land, 
Jorgen  and  Ebbe  had  a  good  opportunity 
of  observing  the  stranger,  lie  was  a 


man  apparently  about  fifty,  partially  bald, 
with  a  round  forehead,  high  nose,  pointed 
chin,  and  a  shrewd  and  cunning  expres¬ 
sion  of  countenance,  which  was  strong¬ 
ly  marked,  even  though  the  eyes  were 
closed.  Ebbe  surveyed  his  prostrate 
figure  with  a  degree  of  veneration,  and 
much  would  he  have  given  to  have  known 
where  the  treasure  could  be  deposited 
in  safety,  to  which  the  unknown  had  so 
recently  referred,  and  with  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  which  his  humble  attire  so  ill  ac¬ 
corded. 

The  passage  from  the  wreck  back  to 
the  land  was  made  speedily,  and  in 
silence,  until  they  had  got  over  the  inner¬ 
most  reef,  which  the  receding  tide  had 
left  almost  bare  of  water;  then  suddenly 
arose  a  cry  of  exultation  from  the  fisher¬ 
men  on  shore.  At  that  sound  the  stran¬ 
ger  opened  his  eyes,  raised  his  head,  and 
exclaimed : 

“  What  are  they  shouting  for  in  there  ? 
Ohi  I  suppose  it  is  in  honor  of  the  great 
feat  you  have  accomplished.  Nonsense  1 
IIow  far  is  it  from  this  place  to  Hjert- 
ing?” 

“About  nine  miles,”  replied  Jorgen. 

“  North  or  south  ?” 

“  South.” 

“Ah,  I  thought  sure  enough  that  we 
had  made  a  mistake  in  our  reckoning ;  but 
it  must  be  forgiven,  since  it  was  the  last 
iece  of  stupidity  our  blessed  captain  has 
een  allowed  to  commit.  Are  you  quite 
sure  that  it  is  not  more  than  nine  miles  to 
HJerting  ?”  he  asked  again,  a  little  after, 
as  if  the  matter  were  of  great  consequence 
to  him. 

The  two  fishermen  repeated  the  asser¬ 
tion. 

“  Are  you  going  on  to  HJerting  ?”  asked 
Ebbe. 

“  Certainly  ;  my  sympathizing  friend, 
it  is  easy  to  travel  nine  miles*  with 
a  severe  wound  in  one’s  chest.  Find 
me  a  hut  to  lie  down  in,  and  a  doctor 
to  put  a  plaster  on  me,  and  I  shall  want 
nothing  more  just  at  present.  I  have  the 
means  to  pay  you  for  every  thing  you  do 
for  me.  And  now  not  another  question  or 
another  word,  for  I  feel  the  greatest  pain 
whenever  I  open  my  mouth  to  speak.” 

In  the  course  of  another  hour,  the 
stranger  was  lying  comfortably  in  Jorgen 
and  Ebbe’s  hut.  He  had  reported  him- 


*  One  Danish  mile  is  equal  to  more  than  four 
English  milea. 
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self  to  the  Krigsraad  as  the  first  mate, 
Fourness,  from  Amrom.  JOrgen  had 
gone  to  VaedersS  to  ask  assistance  from 
tl)e  smith,  who,  in  addition  to  his  other 
accomplishments,  also  carried  on  secretly 
the  profession  of  a  medical  man  among 
the  peasantry  in  the  neighborhood.  Jor- 
^n  found  the  learned  gentleman  sitting 
in  his  smithy,  surrounded  by  some  coun¬ 
trymen,  to  whom  he  was  reading  aloud 
the  political  intelligence  from  a  soiled  pro¬ 
vincial  newspaper  that  was  lying,  spread 
open,  upon  his  knees.  In  the  furthest 
corner  of  the  workshop  an  apprentice  was 
busy  shoeing  two  horses. 

When  JSrgen  mentioned  his  errand,  the 
smith  put  away  his  newspaper  with  ala¬ 
crity,  and  instantly  gave  all  his  attention 
to  the  report  of  the  case. 

“  Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  cure 
him,  master,”  added  the  young  fisherman, 
“  or  shall  I  go  on  to  IlingjSbing,  though  it 
is  so  much  farther  oflT,  for  the  doctor  of 
the  district  ?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what,  Jorgen,”  replied 
the  smith,  in  a  raised  voice,  and  with  a 
look  that  betokened  the  utmost  self-confi¬ 
dence,  “  I  will  undertake  to  cure  any  crea¬ 
ture  who  is  not  already  dead,  and  even 
then  sometimes  they  may  be  called  back, 
as  the  worthy  priest  can  testify,  who 
knows  that  anout  Easter,  last  year,  I 
brought  back  to  life  his  brown  filly,  after 
it  had  been  dead  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 
If  that  can  be  done  with  a  filly,  I  should 
think  it  can  be  done  with  a  hum.an  being. 
Why  not  ?  But  where  is  he  wounded  ? 
^  In  the  head  ?” 

“  No ;  in  the  breast.” 

“So  much  the  better.  We  must  give 
him  something.  I  shall  take  my  pills  with 
me ;  if  they  don’t  set  him  to  rights,  you 
can  order  his  grave  to  be  dug.  Come  over 
the  way,  Jorgen,  and  let  us  have  a  dram 
together  before  we  set  off  to  cure  the 
man.” 

The  smith  then  left  his  workshop  ac¬ 
companied  by  Jorgen.  His  secret — the 
preparation  of  these  wonderful  pills — it 
may  be  mentioned  here,  was  found  out 
some  years  later,  during  an  investigation 
which  took  place  before  the  magistrates 
of  Ringkjobing,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
worthy  smith  being  charged  with  culpable 
quackery.  They  were  only  made  or  rye- 
bread  and  the  juice  of  walnut-leaves ! 

While  Jorgen  had  gone  to  summon  the 
smith,  Ebbe  had  remained  with  the  suf¬ 
ferer,  who  seemed  to  have  become  worse 
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since  he  had  landed,  for  ho  moaned  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  tossed  about  as  if  in  pain 
on  his  bed.  Ebbe  sat  by  the  window  in 
silence,  reflecting  deeply  upon  the  words 
of  promise  the  stranger  had  let  fall  before 
he  had  left  the  wreck. 

“  What  are  you  sitting  there  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  ?”  asked  the  seaman,  when  he  ob¬ 
served  Ebbe. 

“  I  am  sitting  here  to  see  if  you  want 
any  help  before  the  doctor  comes.” 

“  Yes,  I  want  something.  Get  me  an¬ 
other  glass  of  grog,  and  let  it  be  warm  and 
strong.  Do  you  hear  ?” 

“  It  is  not  good  for  you,  mate.  When 
Jorgen  went  away,  he  said  you  were  not 
to  have  more  than  one  glass  of  grog,  and 
you  have  already  drunk  three.” 

“You  blackguard!  mix  me  a  glass  di¬ 
rectly.  Don’t  you  think  I  am  the  best 
judge  of  what  is  good  for  me  ?” 

Ebbe  arose,  and  went  toward  the  fire¬ 
place,  where  a  kettle  of  water  was  boiling. 
A  bottle,  half  full,  stood  upon  the  table. 

“It  is  too  bad,  when  rum  is  so  dear 
to  us  in  these  parts,”  muttered  the  fisher¬ 
man,  while  he  mixed  the  grog.  The  stran¬ 
ger  took  no  notice  of  him.  “  I  had  to 
give  three  marks  for  the  pint  I  bought  for 
you.” 

The  mate  still  remained  silent. 

“  Please  to  remember,  mate,  that  the 
money  spent  for  your  rum  was  mine,”  said 
Ebbe,  in  a  surly  tone. 

“  Oh  !  yes,  I  shall  remember  it.  Make 
yourself  easy ;  you  shall  have  your  money 
back.  What  are  three  marks  to  me  ?  I 
could  cover  you  with  gold,  if  it  were  not 
a  useless  expense.” 

“  Ebbe’s  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  looked 
with  reverence  at  the  unknown,  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  bed  with  the  desired  grog. 
The  mate  raised  himself,  seized  the  glass, 
and  emptied  it  at  one  draught. 

“  Ah !”  he  exclaimed,  while  his  face 
was  distorted  with  pain,  “  that  was  warm. 
It  burned  me  more  than  the  confounded 
w'ound,  but  it  will  do  me  good  for  all 
that.” 

“No  doubt  you  have  made  many  long 
voyages,  sir  ?”  said  the  fisherman,  after  a 
short  silence. 

“  Yes  I  have,”  replied  tho  stranger  ; 
“  you  may  swear  to  that.” 

“  And  is  that  how  you  have  gathered  so 
much  money?” 

“  What  money  ?”  asked  the  mate. 

“  That  which  might  cover  me  with 
gold,  if  you  liked.” 
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“  Oh  !  to  be  sure — no,  indeed  !  That  [ 
would  have  been  impossible.  The  money 
I  own  I  could  not  have  made  myself  if  I 
had  been  as  old  as  the  German  Ocean.” 

“  Mercy  on  us !  llow  can  you  carry  so 
much  money  about  with  you  ?” 

“  Who  said  that  I  carried  it  about  with 
me  ?  Blockhead !  I  have  disposed  of  it 
better  than  that.  The  earth  keeps  it 
safely  for  me  ;  I  can  take  it  when  I  want 
it ;  and  I  intend  to  take  it  up  as  soon  as  I 
am  well.  Then  we  shall  have  a  jolly  life. 
It  has  been  long  enough  of  commencing. 
But  don’t  talk  any  more  to  me  now  ;  the 
pain  is  increasing.’’ 

Shortly  after  Jorgen,  accomMnied  by 
the  smith,  entered  the  hut.  The  ship¬ 
wrecked  guest  turned  his  face  toward  the 
wall  as  they  approached,  but  on  Jorgen’s 
informing  him  that  the  doctor  had  come, 
he  muttered  a  few  unintelligible  words, 
and  then  stretched  forth  his  hand,  without 
altering  his  position.  The  smith  evidently 
misunderstood  the  meaning  of  the  action, 
for  he  laid  hold  of  the  outstretched  hand 
and  shook  it  heartily,  while  he  said  in  a 
cheerful  tone,  “  Good  morning.” 

“  The  mischief  take  you !”  cried  the 
sailor,  as  he  raised  himself  quickly,  “  What 
sort  of  a  doctor  is  that  you  have  brought 
me,  young  man  ?  I  put  out  my  hand  that 
he  might  feel  ray  pulse,  as  they  always 
used  to  do  at  the  hospitals,  and  he  wrings 
it  so  furiously  that  I  feel  the  shock  through 
my  whole  body.  Confound  it !” 

When  the  smith  heard  these  words, 
which  were  spoken  in  the  Low  German 
dialect,  his  scarlet  face  assumed  a  very 
benignant  expression. 

“  So  you  are  a  German !”  he  exclaimed, 
in  the  same  dialect ;  “  then  we  are  almost 
countrymen.  So  much  the  better.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  your  pulse,  my 
good  friend,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  any 
sensible  man,  what  use  there  would  be  in 
feeling  the  arm  when  the  wound  is  in  the 
breast.  Turn  over  a  little  bit  toward  the 
window,  and  let  us  see  what  the  injurjr  is. 
If  you  are  not  able  to  move  yourself,  let 
me  get  hold  of  yqu,  and  I  will  turn  you  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.” 

There  was  something  in  the  smith’s 
sharp  and  determined  way  of  speaking 
that  seemed  to  please  the  stranger;  he 
turned  toward  tne  light,  and  opened  his 
vest  and  his  under  garment.  However 
rough  and  unsusceptible  the  three  specta¬ 
tors  might  have  been,  they  all  started  | 


I  back  at  the  sight  of  the  frightful  wound 
which  they  beheld  before  them. 

“  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  this  ?”  asked 
the  sufferer. 

“  Heavens  and  earth !”  cried  the  smith, 
grasping  his  own  hair  tightly  in  his  dis¬ 
may.  “  This  really  does  look  dangerous  ! 
I  would  rather  have  to  deal  with  a  horse 
in  the  worst  case  of  staggers,  than  to  cure 
such  an  awful  hurt.  The  person  who  ex- 

{)ect8  to  set  you  to  rights  must  indeed 
ook  sharp.” 

“  Of  course  you  must  look  sharp  ;  but 
only  standing  staring  at  me  won’t  be  of 
any  use,”  said  Foumess.  “  What  do  you 
think  of  doing  with  it  ?” 

“You  must  have  a  good  large  plaster 
on  it ;  and  you  must  take  some  medicine. 
I  have  brought  my  pills  with  me.” 

“  The  plaster  with  all  ray  heart ;  get  it 
ready  at  once ;  but  I’ll  have  none  of  your 
pills.  I  once  swallowed  a  whole  boxful  of 
pills,  and  they  did  not  do  me  the  least 
goo<l.” 

“  But  you  mtist  take  the  pills,”  replied 
the  Smith,  decidedly.  “  There  is  no  use 
in  jabbering,  about  your  past  experience, 
my  good  man  ;  you  have  got  a  nasty 
wound  in  your  chest,  as  you  see  yourself, 
but  you  also  feel  ill  internally,  don’t  you  ?” 
“  To  be  sure  I  do.” 

“  Now  listen.  I  know  what  I  am  about. 
A  breast  like  yours  resembles  a  watch 
that  has  been  smashed  almost  to  pieces. 
What  would  be  the  use  of  putting  in  a 
new  glass  if  the  works  inside  were  not 
repaired  also  ?  So  you  must  take  the 
pills ;  and  if  you  make  any  fuss  about  it, 
we  shall  have  to  hold  you  fast,  stick  the 
handle  of  a  hammer  in  your  mouth  to  keep 
it  open,  and  so  pop  them  down  your 
throat.  T  know  how  to  manage  you.” 

“The  mate  felt  himself  too  weak  to 
struggle  with  his  powerful  medical  at¬ 
tendant,  and  he  made  no  farther  objec¬ 
tions.  The  smith  cast  a  significant  glance 
toward  the  two  young  fishermen  as  he 
betook  himself  to  the  table,  where  he  set 
about  spreading  an  enormous  pitch  plaster. 

“  Come,  this  will  do  you  good !”  he  said, 
when  he  returned  to  the  bed  to  put  the 
plaster  on  the  wound.  “  And  see,  here  is 
a  packet  of  pills.  I  shall  give  you  some 
of  these  at  once,  and  if  you  should  be 
worse  before  I  come  back,  you  must  take 
half  a  dozen  more ;  they  will  certainly  re¬ 
lieve  you.  I  shall  call  again  early  in  the 
1  evening.” 
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The  wound  was  bandaged,  and,  after 
giving  a  few  directions,  the  smith  left  the 
hat.  Toward  the  afternoon  the  invalid 
became  much  worse,  in  spite  of  the  reme¬ 
dies  which  had  been  applied.  The  wound 
burned  under  the  pitch  plaster  ;  he  tore  it 
off,  and,  cursing  and  swearing,  he  refused 
to  take  any  more  of  the  prescribed  pills. 
In  this  state  the  smith  found  him  in  the 
evening. 

“  How  do  you  really  think  that  he  is  ?” 
asked  Ebbe,  who  had  called  the  learned 
man  aside. 

“Well,  I  think  it  is  a  very  doubtful 
case,”  replied  the  smith.  “  Since  my  pills 
have  done  him  no  good,  not  to  speak  of 
the  plaster,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  he  is 
prettv  near  his  last  gasp.” 

“  I  w  you  mean  tliat  he  is  actually  in 
danger  ?”  inquired  Ebbe,  M-ith  a  degree  of 
interest  which  was  inspired  by  the  thoughts 
of  the  mate's  gold  and  the  unpaid  rum. 
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“  When  a  person  is  ill  there  is  always 
danger,”  said  the  smith  ;  “  and  as  he  will 
not  use  the  means  for  his  recovery  which 
I  advise,  I  think  the  best  thing  either  you 
or  Jbrgen  could  do  would  be  to  go  and 
call  the  parish  doctor.” 

“  You  are  right,”  said  Ebbe.  “  I  will 
go  for  him.” 

“  When  you  see  him,  you  need  not  say 
any  thing  about  my  having  been  here. 
These  folks  with  diplomas  are  so  very 
jealous.  And  I  think  you  had  better  lose 
no  time  before  you  set  off.  And — by-the- 
bj^,  Ebbe,  you  can  keep  the  rest  of  my 
pills,  lest  you  should  bo  ill  yourself  some 
da^  They  won’t  spoil  by  keeping.” 

^e  smith  took  his  departure,  and  Ebbe 
soon  after  also  left  the  hut,  and  set  oft*  for 
Ringkjobing  to  call  the  doctor.  Jorgen 
remained  alone  with  the  patient. 

CONCLVOBJ)  IN  NEXT  NUMBEB. 


From  the  London  BotIov. 
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A  Greek  sculptor  or  painter  must  | 
have  worked  at  his  employment  with 
feelings  scarcely  conceivable  by  a  modem 
artist.  If  he  were  a  man  of  power,  his 
doubts  concerning  the  moral  relations  and 
destiny  of  man  could  never  so  far  distract 
as  to  disable  him.  Of  any  life  to  come, 
his  mind  could  take  but  a  feeble  hold. 
Where  his  imagination  broke  through 
the  vail  of  the  material,  it  was  not  into 
more  ample  regions  of  the  unseen  and 
future,  which  awe  and  absorb  the  mind 
of  the  Christian.  He  might  “  have  sight 
of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea ;”  but  Pro- 
teas  laid  no  restraints  upon  his  conscience. 
The  gods  of  Olympus,  if  to  men  of  vivid 
fancy  in  some  dark  hours  a  cause  of  name¬ 
less  fear,  must  have  been,  on  the  whole,  a 
gigantic  and  solemn  amusement.  Enough 
of  the  vague,  the  visionary,  and  the  spir- 


*  CMalogvits  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 
1800  to  1861. 


itnal  existed  in  paganism  to  meet  that  first 
demand  of  great  art,  a  belief  in  what  is 
unseen ;  but  not  enough  to  raise  doubts 
that  could  alarm  a  tender  conscience  or 
affright  a  reverent  fancy.  A  glimmering 
notion  of  the  possibility  of  immortal  life 
filled  the  mind  with  enlivening  wonder  ; 
but  its  great  uncertainty  threw  back  the 
baffled  imagination  with  tenfold  force  on 
what  was  material.  Posthumous  fame, 
with  us  an  imamnative,  was,  to  the  artist 
of  the  time  of  Pericles,  the  only  real,  im¬ 
mortality  ;  and  a  pathetic  sense  of  the 
shortness  of  human  life;,  and  its  contrast 
with  the  enduring  works  of  man,  must 
have  nerved  his  hand  and  fired  his  brain 
I  to  project  along  the  future  something 
I  which  would  preserve  his  memory,  othei^ 
I  wise  destined  to  perish  like  the  autumn 
leaf.  Whatever  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  the  chisel  or  the  pencil  he 
would  watch  with  rapt  attention.  Shape 
and  show  were  the  anchor  of  his  hope ; 
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and  as  he  'witnessed  the  swifl  sally  of  the 
gladiator,  the  twisted  fury  of  the  wrest¬ 
ler,  or  the  stately  pacing  of  the  senator, 
he  looked  the  more  eagerly,  because  they 
presented  him  with  the  means  of  secur¬ 
ing  an  everlasting  name.  In  the  fleeting 
elements  of  feminine  beauty,  attractive 
through  all  time,  he  saw  his  wealth  of 
fame  increased.  With  w’hat  intensity 
would  he  follow  every  motion  of  “  the 
white -stoled  Tanagrajan  maids,”  while 
listening  to  their  “plaintive  roundelay,” 
to  seize  some  gesture  in  which  all  the 
lines  of  the  whole  would  flow  together 
into  a  crested  harmonious  wave,  caught 
just  before  its  nodding  fall,  and  flxed  in 
eternal  marble ! 

In  the  Greek  statues  that  remain  to  us, 
every  stroke  of  the  chisel  bears  witness 
that  those  who  wrought  them  had  a  set¬ 
tled  conviction  that  their  work  was  not 
running  to  waste ;  that  there  was  no  need 
to  hurry ;  that  they  did  what  was  worth 
all  their  labor  and  sacrifice.  The  witness 
is  no  less  clear  that  whatever  incentive 
could  come  to  them  from  their  religion 
was  felt  in  its  greatest  force.  .The  gods 
approved  when  Phidias  carved  those  hid¬ 
den  portions  of  the  Theseus  and  Ilissus, 
on  which  the  shadows  of  their  sheltering 
ediment  fell.  A  sacred  impulse  kindled 
is  imagination,  warmed  his  hand,  and 
strengthened  his  heart.  All  things  com¬ 
bined  to  help  him — religious  motive,  hope 
of  future  remembrance,  present  acclama¬ 
tion,  and  substantial  pecuniary  reward. 
With  the  Greeks  art  was  life,  and  the 
able  artist  lived  among  them  like  a  demi¬ 
god. 

The  advent  of  Christianity  broke  the 
spell  of  ages — 

“  From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 

Edged  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  genius  was  with  sighing  sent 

and  the  early  Christians,  so  closely  had 
art  been  associated  with  idolatry,  would 
not  admit  into  their  communion  any  one 
who  practiced  it,  though  with  unconscious 
inconsistency  they  carried  in  their  hands 
lamps  and  vessels  on  which  lyres,  and 
palms,  and  lambs,  and  crowns  were  paint¬ 
ed  or  embossed ;  thus  granting  its  essen¬ 
tial  principle.  For  this  we  readily  excuse 
them.  There  are  junctures  in  the  history 
of  human  progress  when  the  best  things 
become  so  surrounded  by  evil  associations 
that  for  a  while  great  sacrifices  must  be 


made,  even  if  advancement  be  rendered 
halting  and  slow. 

After  the  revival  of  art  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  until 
it  reached  its  culmination  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  the  painter  had  nothing  to 
complain  of.  There  "w’as  little  difference 
between  the  incentives  felt  by  Raphael 
and  by  Phidias.  The  sphere  of  art  was 
enlarged.  The  true  immortality  had  been 
brought  to  light,  and  the  key  of  it  was 
professedly  kept  by  the  Church,  whose 
policy  it  was  to  darken  the  eyes  of  the 
soul  by  glaring  beams  of  external  splen¬ 
dor.  No  privileges  and  immunities  were 
greater  than  those  enjoyed  by  artists  who 
could  embellish  the  Church  and  support 
the  Papal  State.  Michael  Angelo  could 
make  free  with  the  Pope ;  Raphael  lived 
like  a  prince ;  and  whatever  rewards  and 
encouragements  could  keep  them  interest¬ 
ed  in  their  pursuit  were  liberally  showered 
upon  them.  Their  work  may  be  imja^r- 
fect ;  but  it  bears  no  traces  of  laiigor  or 
inward  discouragement. 

The  Reformation  burst  like  a  storm  on 
the  crowned  head  of  the  genius  of  paint¬ 
ing,  and,  though  it  did  not  annihilate,  it 
greatly  enfeebled  her.  During  the  ages 
that  have  passed  since  then,  her  recovery 
has  been  slow. 

One  would  think  that  the  more  pure  the 
form  of  religion,  the  more  complete  would 
be  the  development  of  the  entire  range  of 
human  faculties.  In  science,  in  poetry,  in 
general  learning,  Protestantism  has  justi¬ 
fied  this  supposition.  But  over  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Art  there  yet  rests  much  discour¬ 
agement. 

We  ought,  with  such  clear  light,  such 
increasing  liberty,  so  much  of  all  that  can 
stimulate  mind  and  elevate  motive,  to  have 
works  greater  than  have  ever  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  world’s  history  ;  yet,  while 
science  progresses  with  the  strides  of  a 
giant,  art,  particularly  that  which  is  sacred, 
creeps  along  comparatively  feeble  and  cold. 
Shall  we  conclude  that  this  is  because  it  is 
an  idle,  useless,  or  unlawful  thing  ?  or  that 
while  a  pure  religion  encourages  whatever 
appeals  to  the  reason,  and  whatever  busies 
itself  with  the  mechanism  of  the  universe, 
it  finds  no  place  or  employment,  and  be¬ 
stows  no  approval  on  that  which  educates 
the  imagination  and  refines  the  taste  ? 

There  is  on  this  subject  more  reason  for 
regret  than  for  doubt ;  and  it  is  our  wish 
to  throw  out  some  fragmentary  sugges¬ 
tions  which  may  tend  to  remove  the 
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scruples  and  questionings  with  which  it  is 
encumbered. 

^  It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  unruffled 
delight  of  the  growing  boy  and  girl  who 
is  “  fond  of  pictures,”  with  the  fretful  and 
gloomy  hesitation  of  the  conscientious 
lover  of  art  in  our  own  day.  Some  of 
these  are  historical,  others  may  arise  out 
of  the  nature  of  the  pursuit  itself. 

Could  w’e  conceive  of  the  pure  Christ-  j 
ian  culture  of  a  mind  strongly  susceptible 
of  the  beauty  of  nature,  (the  true  root  of 
all  delight  in  art,)  unbiassed  by  the  com¬ 
plex  associations  which  since  the  days  of 
the  Reformation  have  entangled  the  ques¬ 
tion,  we  could  scarcely  imagine  any  per¬ 
turbation  to  have  arisen. 

Wh.at  then  is  the  origin  of  those  doubts 
which  at  times  becloud  the  delight  of 
Christians  in  a  pursuit,  to  say  the  least, 
innocent,  and  hinder  a  more  careful  culti¬ 
vation  of  that  w’hich  when  rightly  used 
is  so  helpful. 

Its  great  abuse  in  past  ages  originates 
the  most  weighty  scruple  of  all.  But 
what  does  man  not  abuse  ?  He  turns  the 
very  “  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,”  and  con¬ 
tinually  “  worships  and  serves  the  crea¬ 
ture.”  Man  has  not  pen’erted  art  more 
than  he  has  perverted  other  things  ;  but 
the  perversion  is  lamentably  obvious,  be¬ 
cause  the  instrument  so  misused  possesses 
•  terrific  and  an  universal  power. 

The  instinct  of  “  creation,”  as  it  is  call¬ 
ed,  is  not  peculiar  to  an  age  or  a  race,  but 
belongs,  more  or  less,  to  all  men  and  to 
all  time.  If  a  man  “set  up  his  idols  in 
his  heart,”  he  has  a  dangerous  ability  to 
“  set  the  stumbling-block  of  his  iniquity 
before  his  face,”  and  to  multiply  his  sin  a 
thousand  and  a  million  fold.  That  which 
is  sinful  as  a  thought,  becomes  horribly 
and  conspicuously  so  as  an  idol.  When 
the  image  of  gold  is  raised  high  on  the 
plains  of  Dura,  it  darts  its  impiety  into  a 
nation’s  soul.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the 
heat  of  the  Divine  indignation  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  multiplied  idolatries,  waxed  hot, 

“  vexing  His  people  with  all  adversity,” 
till  after  the  Captivity  in  Babylon  they 
were  weaned  from  a  mode  of  evil  appal- 
ing  in  proportion  to  its  power. 

With  the  memory  of  the  long  sad  his¬ 
tories  of  Israel  and  Judah  fresh  in  our 
minds,  we  would  deferentially  regard  the 
solemn  watchfulness  with  which  spiritual 
minded  men  listen  to  those  who  take  high 

S'ound  on  the  subiect  of  Sacred  Art. 
ut  leaving  for  a  while  this  mournful  as- 
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pect  of  the  quesiion,  and  in  order  to  clear 
a  way  to  considerations  which  may  exhibit 
other  and  better  uses  of  art  as  a  friend 
and  teacher,  it  will  be  needful  to  speak 
with  elementary  simplicity  of  what  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  and  to  do. 

Thoughtless  people,  whose  tastes  lie  in 
other  directions,  frequently  confound  a 
fondness  for  pictures  with  a  love  for  paint 
and  canvas — much  as  a  Red  Indian  would 
at  first  take  the  European’s  delight  in  a 
book  for  a  love  of  “  bl.ack  and  white  as 
if  pictures  were  the  end  of  art,  and  not  a 
bridge  between  man’s  mind  and  the  great 
forms  of  nature.  And  we  are  not  fur¬ 
nished,  in  our  current  literature,  with  in¬ 
structions  clear  enough  to  show  them  just 
how  the  matter  stands. 

In  reading  the  defences  and  complaints 
made  by  lovers  of  art  against  the  opposi¬ 
tion  or  indifference  of  the  public,  w’e  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  exceeding  generality 
of  their  statements.  We  are  irritated 
rather  than  enlightened  ;  irritated  by  the 
strong  claims  made  upon  us,  and  bewilder¬ 
ed  by  the  obscure  explanations  given.  A 
clear  analysis  would  be  a  work  of  much 
labor ;  nor  shall  we  systematically  attempt 
even  an  outline. 

The  root  of  art  is  the  love  of  natural 
aspects ;  a  desire  to  dwell  upon  them — a 
desire  to  communicate  our  impressions 
to  others.  The  sky  hangs  over  us  like 
a  dome — the  oak  is  broad  and  gnarled 
— the  birch  pendent  and  silvery — Mont 
Blanc  rises  in  buttress  and  plateau,  peak 
and  dome  —  Lincolnshire  spreads  level 
and  low — man  and  woman  walk  in  infinite¬ 
ly  varied  outline,  size,  and  color  —  the 
I  elephant  tramps  along  W’ith  unwieldly  ease 
— the  tiger  bounds  lightly  on  his  prey. 
How  deeply  is  the  endless  variety  of  form 
which,  from  the  mulecule  to  the  Alp, 
meets  our  eye,  intended  to  impress  by  its 
aspect — to  become  part  of  our  mental  fur¬ 
niture — to  create  and  administer  to  the 
evolution  of  moral  influence — to  touch  the 
springs  of  joy  and  awe  ?  What  speech  or 
language  is  there  in  these  things  ?  How 
far,  how  deeply  trenched,  has  “  their  line 
gone  out  to  the  end  of  the  world  ?” 

Whatever  may  be  told  us  by  their  as¬ 
pect^  of  that  the  most  exact  reproduction 
possible  to  man  is  found  in  representative 
art,  which  is  but  the  beholding  of  it  as  in 
a  glass,  instead  of  in  its  own  substantial 
beauty. 

Though  the  influence  of  the  shows  of 
nature  is  felt  more  or  less  by  all,  though 
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it  is  the  office  of  art  to  represent  them, 
and  though  in  some  few  respects  art  clial- 
lenges  comparison  with  its  original,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  it  claims  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  rival  of  nature.  That 
to  which  it  emphatically  and  boldly  lays 
claim  is  its  right  to  be  compared  with  any 
other  mode  of  reproducing  natural  appear¬ 
ances  before  the  mind. 

Painting  h.as  the  power  of  holding  the 
mirror  up  to  nature  in  a  sense  which  dif¬ 
fers  from  literature,  not  only  in  degree, 
but  in  kind.  Words  are  symbols.  Pic¬ 
tures  are  imitations.  Words  stand  for 
the  things  they  describe,  but  in  no  degree 
resemble  them.  Pictures  deal  with  the 
very  qualities  they  profess  to  describe. 
As  a  face  in  a  mirror,  so  far  as  look  goes, 
is  much  the  same  thing  as  a  face  out  of  a 
mirror,  so  it  is  with  a  well  executed  pic¬ 
ture  ;  and  painting  approaches  in  influence 
the  object  itself  just  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  influential  attributes  it  repro¬ 
duces. 

If  Peter  Hell  sees  nothing  in  “a  prim¬ 
rose  by  a  river’s  brim,”  he  will  be  indif¬ 
ferent  to  a  primrose  from  the  pencil  of 
Miss  Mutrie ;  but  if  the  eye  that  looks  on 
nature  is  fed  with  gazing,  by  what  process 
of  objection  can  it  refuse  to  receive,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  actually  recalled  and  ren¬ 
dered  permanent,  continuous  and  reiterat¬ 
ed  impressions  from  an  instrument  which 
represents  the  very  elements  of  the  object 
it  imitates,  rather  than  from  dark  symbols 
that  require  to  be  replaced  by  mental 
images  before  they  give  any  intelligence 
at  all  ?  There  can  be  neither  virtue  nor 
sense  in  using  a  roundabout  mode  of  ac¬ 
quiring  knowledge  or  producing  emotion 
when  a  more  speedy  and  impressive  one  is 
at  hand.  Any  denial  of  the  uses  of  repre¬ 
sentation  can  be  urged  only  by  those  who 
have  never  analyzed  the  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  imitative  and  symbolic  me¬ 
thods  of  communicating  knowledge,  or  by 
those  who  have  some  superstitious  preju¬ 
dice  against  it.  Its  directness,  clearness, 
vividness,  and  the  simultaneous  way  in 
which  the  whole  and  its  included  parts 
present  themselves  for  observation,  give 
to  it,  within  certain  limits,  an  unspeakable 
power  of  impression.  The  fact,  that  pic¬ 
tures  not  only  please  children  at  an  early 
age,  but  instruct  them  before  they  know 
the  use  of  words,  is  not  so  much  a  proof 
that  a  love  of  them  is  a  peculiarly  childish 
pleasure,  as  that  in  pictures  there  is  a  di¬ 


rect  and  triumphant  power  of  communi¬ 
cating  knowledge. 

There  is,  as  has  been  already  said,  a 
sense  in  which  painting  challenges  com¬ 
parison  with  nature  herself,  as  a  source  of 
interest  and  information.  It  does  so  in 
its  unrestricted  power  of  selection,  which 
can  inclose  the  loveliest  or  the  grandest 
things,  and  exclude  the  ugly,  the  irritating, 
and  the  trivial ;  of  generalization,  which 
prevents  the  laboring  mind  from  being 
overcrowded  by  multitude,  or  distracted 
by  irrelevance  ;  of  relation,  which  can 
bring  together  in  a  golden  chain  what  lies 
unlinked  and  distant  over  the  field  of  the 
actual  or  possible  ;  of  quantity,  which  can 
weigh  to  a  grain  what  the  mind  is  able  to 
receive  with  profit  and  delight ;  and  of 
emphasis,  which  can  brighten  into  pro 
minence  ivhat  is  best  and  foremost,  and 
bury  in  shade,  or  diminish  by  distance, 
whatever  would  interfere  with  its  main 
design.  May  we  not  say,  that  these  pow¬ 
ers  are  rendered  more  effectual  by  that 
quiescence  which  in  some  moods  is  so 
soothing,  when  compared  with  the  change¬ 
ful  restlessness  of  the  loveliest  things  in 
nature  ;  and  that  permanence,  one  of  art’s 
most  noble  attributes,  which  must  have 
been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  monk, 
who  said  to  Wilkie  in  Spain,  as  they  look¬ 
ed  on  the  glowing  walls :  “  They  are  sub¬ 
stance,  it  is  w’e  who  are  the  shadows." 

In  order  to  judge  how  far  these  qualities 
may  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  sacred  truth,  we  ought  to  know 
how  far  it  has  pleased  God  to  present  that 
truth  to  the  mind  of  man  by  appealing  to 
his  pow'er  of  observing  and  conceiving  of 
the  forms  of  nature. 

To  the  reader  of  the  Bible  this  appeal 
is  BO  constant,  that  he  can  scarcely  read  a 
page  without  having  the  mind  filled  with 
lively  images,  as  distinguished  from  dry 
statements.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to 
recall  and  describe  them  in  the  slightest 
way,  from  the  pastoral  sublimity  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  to  the  obscure  suggestive 
magnificence  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
We  can  not  think  of  the  Parables  without 
a  gush  of  picturesque  conception.  We 
have  all  seen,  or  the  parable  has  not  an¬ 
swered  its  intended  purpose,  our  own 
sower  on  the  slopes  of  Tiberias,  the  flash 
of  the  flying  seed,  and  flutter  of  the 
thronging  birds.  We  have  seen  hoW  of¬ 
ten,  how  vividly !  the  eager  departure  of 
the  prodigal  son,  his  woni  and  weary  re- 
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tarn ;  and,  as  if  we  had  known  him,  the 
scowl,  the  folded  arms  and  bitter  lip  of 
the  elder  brother,  sulkily  watching  the 
sweep  of  the  best  robe  in  the  curving 
dance. 

Have  such  thoughts  we  must,  if  we 
read  the  parables.  Then  what,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  their  “  moral,”  is  the  value 
and  influence  of  these  vital  forms  with 
which  our  minds  are  swarming  ?  Are  we 
thus  furnished,  having  our  imagination 
teeming  with  richly-associated  images, 
less  likely  to  profit  by  them  in  proportion 
to  their  diatinctneas  f  If  we  could  take 
our  pencil  and,  when  their  exceeding 
beauty  or  tenderness  invited  to  expres¬ 
sion,  exhibit  them  in  an  outward  life  of 
their  own,  no  longer  solely  ours,  and, 
opening  the  chambers  of  sacred  imagery, 
make  our  generation  share  and  echo  our 
own  thoughts,  and  be  moved  by  our  own 
emotions,  how  can  it  be  shown  that  their 
utterance  would  make  them  futile  or  evil  ? 
The  essence  of  idolatry  is  not  embodiment. 
The  same  law  that  would  condemn  a 
thought  outside  a  man  would  condemn  its 
presence  within.  To  say  the  least,  such 
“large  utterance”  would  be  innocent; 
and  there  still  remains  its  inexhaustible 
powery  which  is  surely  neither  lessened 
nor  profaned  by  being  employed  in  giving 
clearness  and  force  to  our  ideas  of  divine 
truth. 

The  partial  jealousies  and  groundless 
comparisons  m^e  between  painting  and 
poetry,  language  and  form — as  if  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  one  mode  of  instruction  must 
imply  the  degradation  of  the  other — have 
helped  to  retard  both  mental  and  moral 
progress.  Whatever  modes  of  acquiring 
knowledge  precede  the  use  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  will  still  remain ;  for  the  life  of  art 
interferes  in  no  way  with  the  province  of 
letters.  It  rather  enlarges  its  borders. 
He  will  use  words  most  forcibly  who  sees 
images  most  clearly,  and  literature  and 
art  must  unite  before  the  human  race  help 
itself  to  balanced  wings  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and  truth,  and  give  uill  play  to 
all  its  available  faculties  and  gifts. 

If  its  lawfulness,  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
municating  instruction  and  impression,  be 
admitted,  what  promise  of  succor  and  il¬ 
lustration  can  art  give  to  religion  ? 

There  has  been  much  intemperance  on 
opposing  sides  in  answering  this  question. 
An  exaggerated  estimate  of  its  powers  on 
the  one  hand,  and  an  unreasonable  con¬ 
tempt  and  indifference  on  the  other,  have 
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caused  a  contention  far  too  long  and 
bitter. 

By  one  class  it  has  almost  been  con¬ 
founded  with  religion  itself ;  by  another, 
with  the  enemies  of  religion.  The  truth 
is,  that  Divine  power  is  no  more  inherent 
in  this  than  in  other  modes  of  mere  ex¬ 
pression  and  communication.  In  the 
forms  of  art,  as  with  the  mere  letter  of 
Scripture,  “the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.” 
It  is  a  vivid  and  forcible  way  of  setting 
forth  what  it  undertakes  to  exhibit,  but 
the  good  or  harm  of  its  influence  lies 
much  deeper  than  itself.  A  right  minded 
painter,  writer,  speaker,  out  of  the  good 
treasure  of  his  heart  will  bring  forth  good 
things ;  an  evil  one  evil  things,  while  the 
method  of  expression  remains  the  same  in 
both  cases. 

There  are  two  main  conditions  which 
must  be  complied  with,  in  order  to  the 
usefulness  of  art  to  sacred  ends.  The 
first,  w'hich  it  has  in  common  with  other 
kinds  of  art,  is  the  reproduction  of  essen¬ 
tial  facts. 

There  are  certain  necessities  of  art 
which  make  it  more  difficult  than  litera¬ 
ture  in  those  respects.  One  of  the  fore¬ 
most  of  its  difficulties  is  that  in  whatever 
it  undertakes  to  exhibit  it  must  define  and 
decide  its  component  parts.  In  writing  a 
landscape,  the  pen  of  Milton  slips  easily 
over  “  russet  lawns  and  fallows  gray.” 
The  painter’s  lawns  must  be  russet,  his 
fallows  must  be  gray,  but  he  must  also 
account  for  every  visible  rood  of  them, 
show  where  they  rise  and  fall,  and 
whether  they  are  divided  by  hedges  or 
hurdles.  It  is  not  enough  to  imagine 
mountains  in  the  abstract,  with  clouds 
resting  on  their  barren  breasts ;  he  must 
know  the  incline  of  their  crests,  the  round¬ 
ing  of  their  domes ;  and  every  cloud- 
wreath  must  be  defined  on  the  windward 
side,  kindled  exactly  where  the  sunlight 
ought  to  strike  its  summits,  retreating  in 
arcades  of  shadow,  where  the  beam  does 
not  search  it,  suffused  with  its  proper  col¬ 
ors,  tender  as  pearl,  quick  as  the  eastern 
fires. 

It  is  not  enough  to  tell  us,  in  the  gene¬ 
ral,  that'  “  shield,  helmet,  man,  pressed 
helmet,  man,  and  shield.”  What  sort  of 
helmet,  good  painter  ?  had  it  a  vizor,  or  a 
nose-piece  ?  and  what  was  the  device  that 
held  Its  plume  ?  and  was  the  shield  round 
or  square,  long  or  short?  If  the  golden 
greaves  of  Sir  Lancelot  glisten  among  the 
barley,  how  did  he  tie  them  on,  and  what 
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objects  did  they  reflect,  and  how  did  they 
fit  round  ankle  and  knee  ?  and,  if  they  are 
“  splashed  with  drops  of  onset,”  how  does 
a  thin  coat  of  dried  blood  look  on  a  gilt 
ground  ? 

W’hat  an  author  does  not  know,  he  need 
not  tell ;  but  a  painter  must.  Let  the 
reader  only  consider  the  enormity  of  the 
demand  thus  made  on  the  artist,  and  he 
will  concede  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
every  kind  and  mode  of  visible  truth  in 
the  representation  of  imaginary  facts. 
Said  a  friend,  “  I  see  it  so  plainly  in  my 
mind’s  eve,  that  if  I  were  limner  I  could 
paint  it.’*  “  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,”  was 
the  reply ;  “  is  his  right  arm  up  or  down  ?” 
He  was  not  prepared  to  say.  “  What  has 
he  on  his  head?”  He  did  not  know. 
“  What  is  the  shape  of  his  beard  ?”  but 
he  could  not  tell,  nor  whether  it  reached 
to  his  waist,  or  fell  only  six  inches  below 
his  chin.  He  was  confusing  awakened  emo¬ 
tion  and  imperfect  conception  with  clear 
and  accurate  knowledge.  Our  actual  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  commonest  things 
shrinks  before  any  catechetical  inquiry  to  a 
measure  vexatiously  small  ;  and  it  is  well 
sometimes  to  put  our  positive  knowledge 
to  the  test.  Most  of  us  think  we  know 
how  a  cow  looks  in  profile.  We  know, 
negatively,  that  a  cow  is  not  a  horse,  but 
that  is  not  direct  knowledge  of  the  aspect 
of  a  cow.  In  what  precise  curve  does  the 
neck  recede  from  liehind  the  horns  to 
the  shoulder,  and  what  line  would  con¬ 
duct  us  from  the  top  of  the  neck  to  the 
end  of  the  nose  ?  Could  w’e  even  get 
between  the  horns  ?  A  slate  and  slate- 
pencil,  used  to  answer  such  questions  as 
these,  will  help  to  teach  us  to  look  about 
a  little  more. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  things 
the  artist  meets  is  the  intolerance  and  dull¬ 
ness  which  is  manifested  for  want  of  sym- 
mthy  with  the  nature  of  this  difficulty. 
Vet  let  us  not  plead  for  inexactness,  or 
want  of  naturalness.  Let  all  that  is  in¬ 
troduced  be  natural;  let  it  harmonize 
M’ith  the  sentiment  of  the  subject.  And 
we  ought,  if  the  work  bears  internal  evi¬ 
dence  of  sincerity,  to  be  content,  though 
the  dresses  are  not  exactly  those  of  “  the 
period,”  though  the  plants  and  flowers 
did  not,  and,  perhaps,  could  not,  grow  in 
Palestine ;  and  though  the  physiognomies 
be  not  BO  true  to  the  teaching  of  ethnolo- 
ical  science  as  we  might  conceive  possi- 
le. 

Bible  stories  are  not  mainly  dependent 


for  their  force  on  these  things.  The 
Bible  is  a  book  for  the  world,  and  for  all 
time  ;  and,  provided  the  broad,  consistent 
elements  of  humanity  and  true  faith  be 
not  wanting,  we  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  mere  archaeology.  What  person  of 
any  feeling  or  apprehension  starts  back  in 
contempt  from  Rembrandt’s  “Nativity” 
in  the  National  Gallery?  Docs  it  not 
rather  throw  such  a  spell  of  the  “  blessed 
season”  over  him,  as  the  sound  of  carols, 
faint  in  the  frosty  moonlight,  twines  with 
his  dreams,  spreading  before  his  eyes  in  a 
vision  the  happy,  angel-haunted  pastures 
of  Bethlehem  ?  The  shepherds  are  Dutch 
shepherds,  it  is  true,  and  come  into  the 
dim-lighted  stable  with  brood-brimmed 
hats  and  horn  lanterns;  but  do  we  not 
feel  that  there  is  stronger  seizure  of  the 
universal  boon,  “Unto  us  a  Child  is  bom,” 
than  in  those  more  labored  attempts  which 
look  but  at  the  outside  of  things,  and  in 
what  is  called  “  correctness”  lose  the  es¬ 
sential  truth  that  these  things  did  not 
occur  for  Palestine,  but  for  Man  ?  So  in 
that  sublime  sketch  of  “  Jacob’s  Dream” 
in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.  Who  with  or¬ 
dinary  insight  thinks  or  cares  whether 
that  strip  of  lonely  heath  faithfully  repre¬ 
sents  an  Eastern  desert,  or  that  tattered 
sleeper,  the  exact  portrait  of  Jacob  the  ex¬ 
ile,  while,  beholding,  he  is  carried  far  into 
the  essence  of  the  story — desolate  night- 
gleam  beyond  the  earth’s  low  mounds — 
silent  hovering  of  ghostly  plumes  below 
the  abysmal  glory  ? 

But  from  the  sacred  painter,  of  all 
others,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that  infu¬ 
sion  of  the  sacred  spirit  which  alone  can 
make  his  art  the  handmaid  of  religion. 
No  man  will  ever  paint  well  what  he  does 
not  deeply  feel ;  and  in  nothing  does  the 
inward  temper  of  a  man  declare  itself 
more  plainly  than  in  what  he  paints.  Sec 
how  the  spur  and  plume  of  Sir  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  clank  ana  wave  among  the  di- 
vinest  mysteries  !  His  pictures  show  no 
evidence  that  the  habit  of  his  soul  was 
that  of  either  penitent  fear  or  adoring 
love.  But  if  we  gaze  at  that  wondrous 
face  of  the  dead  Saviour,  by  Francia,  in 
the  National  Gallery,  how  can  we  fail  to 
conclude  that  at  least  the  pathos  of  the 
subject  had  been  completely  realized  by 
him  ?  If  Correggio  aid  not  feel  all  the 
divinity  of  his  mam  subject  in  the  “  Ecce 
Homo,”  he  felt  sympathy  with  the  pangs 
of  the  fainting  Virgin  when  the  sword 
pierced  through  her  soul ;  how  else  could 
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he  have  given  the  strange,  seldom-seen  | 
quiver  of  the  lip,  and  droop  of  the  eyelid, 
than  which  nothing  more  touching  has 
ever  been  reached  by  the  pencil  ?  Before 
Sacred  Art  can  become  a  thing  directly 
profitable  to  the  souls  of  men,  it  must  be 
executed  out  of  that  abundance  of  the 
heart  w'hich  alone  will  waken  responsive 
echoes.  How  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
the  conscience  can  be  reached  by  men 
whose  own  conscience  is  callous  or  per¬ 
verted  ?  Without  a  devout  heart  and  an 
enlightened  mind,  joined  to  adequate  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  execution  of  their  mental 
conceptions,  artists  will  never  become 
really  helpful  to  the  cause  of  true  re¬ 
ligion. 

And,  moreover,  in  undertaking  sacred 
subjects  at  all,  without,  at  least,  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  right  motive,  they  are  in  great 
danger  of  sacrilege.  The  flippant,  in 
many  cases  the  insolent,  way  in  which 
sacred  subjects  are  made  a  theme  for  the 
use  of  the  pencil,  is  frequently  not  less 
than  horrifying.  Let  any  painter,  before 
he  undertakes  them,  ponder  the  following 
considerations — first,  that,  according  to 
its  own  statement  of  its  functions,  all 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  profitable  for  correction,  reproof, 
and  instruction  in  righteousness ;  and 
that  whether  it  be  illustrated  by  words,  or 
by  lines  and  colors,  the  illustration  ought 
to  accord  with  the  intent  of  the  men 
who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Secondly,  that,  where  that 
intent  is  altered,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
show  how  the  mere  fact  that  the  utter¬ 
ance  is  pictorial,  can  free  any  man  from 
the  liability  of  those  who  add  to,  or  alter. 
Scripture.  Third,  that  a  work  of  art,  and 
the  more  in  proportion  to  its  excellence  of 
execution,  has  usually  as  wide  an  influence, 
though  it  be  silent  and  unrecorded,  as  any 
thing  else  produced  by  man.  When  it 
leaves  the  hands  of  the  painter,  then  be¬ 
gins  that  solemn  reflex  action  which  goes 
on  for  three  or  four  hundred  years.  If  it 
be  exposed  to  public  view,  who  can  com¬ 
ute  the  amount  of  mind  which  it  affects  ? 
warm  atler  swarm  of  men,  hour  after 
hour  may  pass  by  it,  and  in  a  few  glances 
its  influence  is  exerted  on  them,  conscious¬ 
ly  it  may  be,  or  unconsciously,  for  good  or 
evil.  In  numberless  minds  that  image 
which  entered  through  the  outward  eye 
can  never  be  effaced.  It  will  dawn  upon 
the  inner  eye  that  lives  on  the  mysterious 
wealth  of  ^e  mind ;  and  the  soul  will  be 


moved  by  it  again  and  again.  Long  after 
the  hand  that  produced  it  is  turned  to 
dust,  the  thought  of  the  heart  will  work 
as  freshly  as  ever.  The  painter  who  un¬ 
thinkingly  takes  up  such  a  subject  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  “  The  Woman  of  Samaria,”  and, 
instead  of  the  true  sentiment  of  the  scene, 
fills  his  foreground  with  the  salient  earthli- 
ness  of  an  academy  model,  should  pause 
before  he  send  it  out  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  either  to  affect  the  spectator  with 
indifference,  6r  to  divert  his  imagination 
into  tracks  of  evil  by  associations  which 
even  the  nominal  presence  of  the  Saviour 
can  not  sanctify. 

We  would  fain  dwell  upon  that  which 
has  already  been  produced  in  England  in 
the  department  of  Sacred  Art.  But  a 
rapid  review  of  its  products  will  convince 
us  that  very  little  has  yet  been  done. 

Except  two  or  three  portrait  painters, 
England  had  no  native  art  till  the  days  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  follow  in  detail  the  history  of  modem 
painting ;  but  let  the  lover  of  it  turn  to 
the  list  of  English  masters  since  the  d.ay8 
of  Reynolds,  and  enumerate  those  who 
have  risen  above  mediocrity.  Let  him 
separate  the  painters  who  have  touched 
the  subject  of  Sacred  Art  at  all,  and  then 
compare  the  number  of  their  sacred  pictures 
with  the  number  of  their  secular  subjects, 
and  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  few 
they  really  are.  We  confess  to  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  humbling  feeling  on  making  the  sur¬ 
vey  for  ourselves. 

The  sacred  subjects  of  Reynolds  were 
very  small  in  number,  and  not  very  sub¬ 
duing.  The  Infant  Samuel  is  a  sweet  little 
modern  praying  child.  The  Holy  Family 
is  a  remarkably  fine  study  of  comjwsition, 
color,  and  execution,  but  with  no  depth  of 
sacredness.  Cotemporary  with  Reynolds 
was  Benjamin  West.  West  was  not  the 
contemptible  painter  that  by  some  he  is 
held  to  be;  nor,  considering  the  small 
amount  of  mind  employed  in  the  higher 
walks  of  art,  is  there  much  warrant  for 
the  scoffing  tone  in  which  writers  of  criti¬ 
cisms  dismiss  the  claims  of  a  man  who 
will  retain  his  hold  on  the  general  public 
to  a  large  extent,  in  spite  of  the  disrelish 
of  the  few.  There  are  good  heads  in  the 
“  Christ  healing  the  Sick,”  in  the  Vernon 
Gallery — a  good  head  of  a  blind  girl,  for 
example,  leaning  back ;  and  the  expression 
in  the  sick  man's  face,  in  the  foreground, 

I  with  his  glassy  eye  and  glistening  fea- 
I  tures,  no  doubt  moves  many  a  heart  to 
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deep  feeling.  The  picture  may  be  tame  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  not  onljr  does  the  un¬ 
learned  no  harm,  but  gives  immense  plea¬ 
sure  and  profit.  Critics  are  much  too  apt 
to  consider  the  effect  of  a  picture  on  them¬ 
selves  alone,  and  can  not,  or  will  not,  con¬ 
template  the  vast  number  of  personalities 
beside  their  own,  to  whom  pictures  ad¬ 
dress  themselves,  and  who  will  persist  in 
being  pleased  in  spite  of  canons,  of  which 
they  are  on  some  grounds  happily,  igno¬ 
rant. 

After  Reynolds,  came  Northcote,  who, 
when  he  did  his  best,  was  just  a  respect¬ 
able  painter.  Being  fond  of  animals,  he 
painted  Daniel  in  the  Lions’  Den,  and 
made  a  good  study  of  lions  gaping  and 
growling.  The  fate  of  the  disobedient 

firophet  also  furnished  him  with  a  good 
ion  and  ass.  And  Balaam,  met  by  the 
angel,  gave  him  a  first  rate  opportunity  to 
make  the  most  of  Balaam’s  large  ass  in  a 
panic. 

Another  venerable  link  between  Rey¬ 
nolds  and  our  own  days  was  Stothard. 
When  Reynolds  died,  Stothard  was  thirty- 
eight  years  old.  llis  mental  and  moral 
qualities  fitted  him  in  the  highest  degree 
for  the  appropriate  illustration  of  sacred 
subject;  and  to  no  artist,  unless  it  be 
Angelico,  could  we  point  with  more  satis¬ 
faction  and  security,  as  an  exemplification 
of  what  art  can  do,  in  giving  that  feeling 
of  serene  and  sacred  etpianimity  which 
seems  to  pervade  his  designs.  A  skillful 
mental  use  of  Stothard’s  work  is  a  secret 
W'orth  learning  by  any  one  looking  for 
elevation  and  refinement  in  the  domain  of 
art.  To  enjoy  it,  and  profit  by  it,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  take  too  much  at  once,  so  as 
to  feel  the  satiety  produced  by  his  “  man¬ 
ner;”  but  with  judicious  use,  the  pastoral 
reed  of  poetry  can  not  soothe  and  calm 
the  spirit  more  than  the  sight  or  memory 
of  some  of  his  little  idylls.  Let  the  reader 
recall  the  “  Jacob’s  Dream,”  with  the  right 
foot  raised  slumbrously,  as  if  climbing  the 
ladder  of  the  skies  ;  and  “  The  Boaz  and  | 
Ruth.”  Benignity,  gentleness,  stainless 
jiurity,  flow  from  the  mere  memory  of 
them.  Meek  Ruth  stooping  among  the 
“  alien  corn,”  hearkening  in  soft  surprise 
to  the  words,  “  The  Lord  recompense  thy 
work,  and  a  full  reward  be  given  thee  of 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  under  whose  wings 
thou  art  come  to  trust,”  as  Stothard  has 
set  her  before  the  eye  of  the  world, 
breathes  a  quiet  blessedness  on  all  who 
look  on  her.  There  is  a  sense  in  which. 


in  one  direction  at  least,  we  might  rest 
content  with  the  mark  Stothard  has  reach¬ 
ed  as  to  mode,  and  say  :  “  Here  we 
have  found  the  province  and  the  utility 
of  sacred  art.”  With  great  knowledge 
of  drawing  and  composition,  there  was 
such  an  absence  of  parade,  and  such  a 
profound  and  settled  tranquillity  pervad¬ 
ing  all  his  work,  that  even  when  he  is  not 
treating  scriptural  subjects  the  mind  re¬ 
cognizes  a  scriptural  charm.  “The  peace 
which  passes  all  understanding”  seems 
to  brood  over  his  professedly  sacred 
works;  and,  even  when  treating  classic 
or  mythologic  subjects,  tends  to  drive 
aw'ay  all  unhallowed  associations ;  and,  if 
it  does  not  suffuse  them  with  a  hue  spe¬ 
cifically  Christian,  it  brings  back  the  inno¬ 
cence  and  unbroken  quiet  of  the  fabled 
golden  age.  Stothard  died,  full  of  years, 
in  1834  ;  and  by  that  time  William  Hil¬ 
ton  had  attained  the  age  of  forty-seven. 
Unfortunately,  the  British  public  is  not 
generally  acquainted  with  those  few  pic¬ 
tures  of  his  which  best  illustrate  scriptural 
subjects ;  but  those  who  have  seen  his 
“  Crucifixion,”  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  remarkable  for  grand  and  solemn 
feeling  ;  his  “  Raising  of  Lazarus,”  in  the 
I  church  at  Newark  ;  his  “St.  Peter  deliv¬ 
ered  from  Prison,”  lately  exhibited  at  the 
British  Institution,  w’ill  feel  that  when  he 
died,  faintly  recognized  by  his  country¬ 
men,  they  lost  a  man  of  high  powers, 
who,  if  stimulated  by  due  encouragement, 
would  have  left  works  of  a  very  noble 
kind,  to  instruct  and  impress  his  na¬ 
tion.  In  looking  at  the  single  specimen 
of  a  scriptural  subject,  by  Hilton,  exhibit- 
in  the  Vernon  Gallery,  “  Rebecca  at  the 
Well,”  a  strong  regret  is  aroused  that  it 
is  the  only  sample  of  his  powers  in  that 
direction  before  the  public.  Compared 
with  the  pictures  above  mentioned,  it  is 
weak,  though  bright  and  labored,  and  has 
much  the  air  of  being  painted  under  such 
a  depression  as  five-and-thirty  years  of 
neglect  will  hang  upon  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  however  brave  and  true. 

If  ever  a  human  being  made  great  as¬ 
sumption  of  power  in  a  pursuit  for  which 
he  was  eminently  disqualified,  it  was  Hay- 
don,  when  he  entered  with  his  contentious 
and  sarcastic  spirit  upon  the  production 
of  pictures  of  a  religious  order.  No  one 
will  deny  him  the  credit  of  possessing 
great  artistic  abilities,  such  as  knowledge 
of  drawing  and  anatomy,  and  its  relation 
to  expression,  with  considerable  feeling 
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for  color;  bnt  neither  in  “The  Judgment 
of  Solomon,”  nor  in  “The  Resurrection 
of  Lazarus,”  do  we  see  the  reverent  tem¬ 
per,  or  the  conceptive  power,  required  for 
great  success  in  subjects  so  ambitious. 
The  unearthliness  and  masterly  realization 
in  the  figure  of  Lazarus  himself,  make  it 
one  of  the  finest  things  in  art,  though  it  is 
more  like  a  baleful  and  defiant  apparition, 
come  from  the  grave  to  rebuke  and  to 
denounce,  than  the  Lazarus  whom  Jesus 
loved.  Haydon  is  much  more  at  home  in 
the  figure  of  Nero,  with  his  gladiator's 
sullen  neck,  leonine  brow,  and  cropped 
hair,  harping  behind  the  bristling  sword- 
fence  of  his  guards ;  while  the  flames  of 
Rome  soar  to  embrace  its  rich  pediments 
and  tottering  triumphal  columns.  It  will 
strike  an  interested  observer  to  see  how 
few  subjects  of  a  religious  kind  are  pre- 
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sented  in  the  two  galleries  of  modem 
British  painting  made  free  to  the  public. 
In  the  Sheepshanks  Gallery  Mulready  and 
Leslie  are  richly  represented  ;  but  by 
these  masters  there  is  not  an  attempt  at  a 
sacred  subject.  In  the  Vernon  Gallery, 
besides  the  Hilton,  lately  named,  how  lit¬ 
tle  do  we  find !  There  is  a  mild  influence 
in  Eastlake’s  “  Christ’s  weeping  over  Je¬ 
rusalem” — with  its  Gospel  suggestions  of 
the  lamb  and  the  dove  ;  the  hen  that 
gathers  her  chickens  under  her  wing ;  the 
ax  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree  ;  the  lily  ; 
the  good  seed ;  and  the  white-walled  city, 
nestling  in  its  groves  below — which  has 
always  made  it  a  favorite  with  the  public, 
and  which  must  convey  a  large  and  pro¬ 
fitable  influence  into  the  minds  of  the  tens 
of  thousand  spectators  who  from  time  to 
time  traverse  those  delightful  rooms. 
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Doctor  Johnson  is  reported  to  have 
apologized  for  an  unduly  long  letter  he 
wrote,  by  saying  he  had  no  time  to  make 
it  shorter.  As  ^Ir.  Spenser  St.  John  has 
returned  from  official  life  in  Borneo  only 
to  resume  it  in  Ilayti,  perhaps  a  similar 
plea  is  to  be  urged  on  behalf  of  these 
bulky  volumes  about  Borneo.  They  would 
have  been  greatly  improved  by  condensa¬ 
tion,  and  contain  nothing  wMch  would 
have  been  injured  by  the  process.  Indeed, 
we  have  almost  a  fear  that,  for  want  of 
this,  their  unquestionable  value  and  im¬ 
portance  may  run  the  risk  of  being  over¬ 
looked. 

His  long  residence  in  Borneo,  his  ex¬ 
tensive  intercourse  with  its  population, 
and  his  various  well-known  qualifications 
otherwise,  entitle  Mr.  St.  John  to  speak 
with  authority.  He  followed  up  his  ac- 

*  L'fe  tH  tht  Foresla  of  the  Far  Eatt.  By  Spcs- 
8KB  St.  Jobs,  F.RO.S.,  forioerly  Her  Majesty’* 
CoDaul-Oeneral  in  the  great  iaUnd  of  Borneo. 
With  nnmerous  illastralioDS.  Two  volumes.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Smith,  Elder  A  Co.  1862. 


quaintance  with  the  more  civilized  com¬ 
munities  of  Borneo  with  a  self-introduc¬ 
tion  to  its  wild  tribes.  Among  these  the 
Sea-Uayaks  are  the  most  numerous,  the 
most  warlike,  and  the  most  intelligent. 
They  are  imitative,  too,  not  less  than  ob¬ 
servant  ;  and  we  hear  of  a  chief  on  the 
Sakarang  river  whom  Mr.  St.  John  visited, 
.and  in  whose  house  he  was  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  “  colored  representations  of 
horses,  knights  in  full  armor,  and  ships 
drawn  vigorously,  but  very  in  artistically, 
on  the  plank  walls.”  The  secret  of  it 
was,  that  the  greatest  traveller  of  modern 
times,  the  Illustrated  London  Nevas,  had 
found  its  way  to  Borneo  and  the  Sakarang, 
.and  had  served  as  a  study  for  the  charcoal, 
red-ochre,  lime,  and  yellow-earth  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  artist  chief.  Among  some  of 
the  wild  tribes  of  Borneo  the  practice  of 
human  sacrifice  is  probably  still  continued, 
but  not  on  a  large  scale  or  with  frequency. 
Head-hunting,  however,  is  to  this  day  a 
cherished  institution.  It  has  come  down 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  has  much  rc* 
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tarded  the  progress  of  the  country.  “  Sa- 
karang  and  Serihas,”  for  example,  “  with¬ 
in  the  memory  of  living  men,  were  a  quiet, 
inoffensive  people,  paying  taxes  to  their 
Malay  chiefs,  and  suffering  much  from 
their  oppressive  practices — even  their  chil¬ 
dren  l^ing  seized  and  sold  into  slavery. 
When  the  Malay  communities  quarreled, 
they  summoned  their  Dayak  followers 
around  them,  and  led  them  on  expeditions 
against  each  other.  This  accustomed  the 
aborigines  to  the  sea ;  and  being  found 
hard-working  and  willing  men,  the  Malays 
and  Lanum  pirates  took  them  out  in  their 
marauding  expeditions,  dividing  the  plun¬ 
der — the  heads  of  the  killed  for  the  l)ay- 
aks,  the  goods  and  captives  for  themselves. 

“Gradually  they  began  to  feel  their 
own  strength  and  superiority  of  numbers. 
In  their  later  expeditions  the  Malays  have  j 
followed  rather  than  led.  The  longing  I 
these  Dayaks  h.ave  acquired  for  head-hunt¬ 
ing  is  surprising.  They  say :  ‘  The  white 
men  read  books,  we  hunt  for  heads  instead.’ 
I’^ntil  the  Saraw.ak  government  curbed 
their  proceedings  they  were  known  to 
co.a8t  (town  as  far  as  I’ontianak,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  they  had  been  met  forty  miles  out 
at  sea  in  their  rattan-tied  boats,  some  of 
them  seventy  feet  in  length.  In  rough  j 
weather  most  of  the  crew  jump  overboard  j 
and  hold  on  to  the  sides  while  the  rest 
bale  the  boat  out.  They  say,  when  this 
occurs  in  places  suspected  to  be  frequent¬ 
ed  by  sharks,  they  each  tie  a  bundle  of 
the  tuba  plant  round  their  ankles,  to  drive  j 
the  devouring  fish  away.  The  juice  of 
the  tuba  is  the  one  used  to  intoxicate  fish. 

.  .  •  •  Parties  of  two  or  three  some¬ 
times  went  aw’ay  for  months  on  an  inland 
incursion,  taking  nothing  with  them  but 
salt  wrapped  up  in  their  waist-cloths,  with 
which  they  seasoned  the  young  shoots, 
and  leaves,  and  palm-cabbages,  found  in 
the  forests ;  and  when  they  returned 
home,  they  were  as  thin  as  scare-crows. 

.  .  .  .  They  have  been  known  to  keep 
■watch  in  a  well  up  to  their  chins  in  water, 

.  with  a  covering  of  a  few  leaves  over  their 
heads,  to  endeavor  to  cut  off  the  first  per¬ 
son  who  might  come  to  draw  water.  At 
night  they  would  drift  down  on  a  log,  and 
cut  the  rattan  cable  of  trading  prahus, 
while  others  of  their  party  would  keep 
watch  on  the  bank,  knowing  well  where 
the  stream  w’^ould  take  the  boat  ashore ; 
and  when  aground  they  kill  the  men  and 
plunder  the  goods.” 

Mr.  St.  John  next  describes  the  Land- 


Dayaks,  who,  in  spite  of  all  their  degrada¬ 
tion,  still  retain  a  dim  sort  of  belief  in  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  who  attribute  their 
knowledge  of  agriculture  and  of  religion 
to  a  supernatural  source.  Rice  came  to 
them  in  this  way ;  “  Once  upon  a  time, 
when  mankind  had  nothing  to  eat  but  a 
species  of  edible  fungus  that  grows  upon 
rotting  trees,  and  there  were  no  cereals 
to  gladden  and  strengthen  man’s  heart,  a 
party  of  Dayaks — among  whom  was  a 
man  named  Si  Jura,  whose  descendants 
live  to  this  day  in  the  Dayak  village  of 
Simpok — w’ent  forth  to  sea.  They  sailed 
on  for  some  time,  until  they  came  to  a 
place  at  which  they  heard  the  distant  roar 
of  a  large  whirlpool,  and,  to  their  amaze¬ 
ment,  saw  before  them  a  huge  fruit-tree 
rooted  in  the  sky,  and  thence  hanging 
down  ■with  its  branches  touching  the 
waves.  At  the  request  of  his  companions 
Si  Jura  climbed  among  its  boughs  to  col¬ 
lect  the  fruit,  which  Avas  in  abundance, 
and  when  he  was  there  he  found  himself 
tempted  to  ascend  the  trunk  and  find  out 
;  how  the  tree  grew  in  that  position.  He 
j  did  so,  and  at  length  got  so  high  that  his 
I  companions  in  the  boat  lost  sight  of  him, 
and  after  waiting  a  certain  time  coolly 
sailed  away,  loaded  with  fruit.  Looking 
down  from  liis  lofty  position.  Si  Jura  saw 
his  friends  making  off,  so  he  had  no  other 
resource  but  to  go  on  climbing,  in  hope  of 
reaching  some  resting-place.  He  there¬ 
fore  persevered,  climbing  higher  and 
higher,  till  he  reached  the  roots  of  the 
tree,  and  there  he  found  himself  in  a  new 
country — that  of  the  Pleiades.  There  ho 
met  a  being  in  the  form  of  a  man,  named 
Si  Kira,  w'ho  took  him  to  his  house  and 
hospitably  entertained  him.  The  food  of¬ 
fered  was  a  mess  of  soft  white  grains — 
boiled  rice.  ‘  Eat,’  said  Si  Kira.  ‘  What! 
those  little  maggots?’  replied  Si  Jura. 
‘  They  are  not  maggots  but  boiled  rice 
and  Si  Kira  forthwith  explained  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  planting,  weeding,  and  reaping, 
and  of  pounding  and  boiling  rice.  Before 
eating.  Si  Kira’s  wife  went  to  get  some 
water,  and  during  her  absence  Si  Jura 
looked  into  a  large  jar  near  where  he  was 
sitting,  and  there,  as  in  a  telescope,  ho 
saw  his  father’s  hou.se,  and  his  parents, 
and  brothers  and  sisters  all  assembled  and 
talking.  His  spirits  Avere  much  depressed 
at  the  remembrance  of  a  home  he  might 
perhaps  not  see  .again,  and  instead  of  eat¬ 
ing  he  began  to  Aveep.  Si  Kira,  who  per¬ 
ceived  at  once  what  was  the  matter,  bade 
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him  cheer  up  and  eat  away,  for  he  would 
arrange  every  thing  for  him  satisfactorily. 
So  Si  Jura  made  a  nearty  meal ;  and  after 
eating,  Si  Kira  gave  him  seed  of  three 
kinds  of  rice,  instructed  him  how  to  cut 
down  the  forest,  bum,  plant,  weed,  and 
reap,  take  omens  from  birds,  and  cele¬ 
brate  harvest  feasts  ;  and  then,  by  a  long 
rope,  let  him  down  to  earth  again  near  his 
father's  house.” 

The  great  feat  recorded  in  Mr.  St. 
John's  first  volume  is  his  successful  ascent 
of  Kina-Balu,  the  highest  mountain  of  in¬ 
sular  Asia.  We  are  not  able  to  discover 
whether  the  explorers  regarded  them¬ 
selves  as  fully  repaid  for  their  pains. 

The  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the 
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author's  expeditions  into  various  parts  of 
the  interior,  with  an  account  of  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  visit  to  the  8ulu  group  of  islands, 
with  other  accounts  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Borneo  Proper,  of  the  Chinese  insurrec¬ 
tion  against  the  government  of  Sir  James 
Brooke  in  Sarawak,  and  of  the  attempts 
at  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  Borneo 
by  Protestant  and  by  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries.  Both  missions  have  failed, 
but  the  Romanist  much  more  seriously 
than  the  Protestant.  The  illustrations  of 
Mr.  St.  John’s  volumes,  drawn  and  litho¬ 
graphed  by  the  Messrs.  Day,  are  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  sort  of  work  they  have 
taught  us  to  expect  from  them. 


From  Ohftmberi'i  Journal 
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All  nature  ministers  to  man  ;  all  crea¬ 
tures  are  his  purveyors.  The  winds  that 
blow,  the  show'ers  that  fall,  the  sun  that 
shines — all  are  means  to  his  comfort,  lie 
has  dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  forest, 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air.  It  is  with  this  last  order  of  creation 
that  we  have  now  to  do. 

Beautiful  in  every  variety  of  color  and 
size,  from  the  humming-bird,  flitting 
through  the  sunshine  of  the  tropics,  to 
the  kingly  eagle  of  the  north,  from  the  os¬ 
trich  of  the  desert  to  the  lark  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  meadow,  birds  are  among  the  fairest 
marvels  of  a  world  of  beauty,  and  they 
have  this  above  many  other  creatures,  that 
not  only  do  they  while  living  charm  our 
sight  by  their  shape,  and  our  sense  by 
their  song,  but  when  dead,  they  adorn  us  ^ 
with  their  clothing.  They  pour  the  thrill 
of  melody  in  streams  which  make  glad 
the  hope  of  youth,  and  cheer  the  feeble¬ 
ness  oi  age ;  and  w'hen  they  yield  to  the 
universal  conqueror,  their  plumage  lends 
beauty  to  man’s  rejoicing,  and  majesty  to 
his  grief.  Their  feathers  wave  on  the  hat 
of  the  infant,  borne  forth  for  the  first  time 
firom  its  birthplace,  to  look  upon  an  un¬ 


tried  world — they  tremble  above  the 
brow  of  the  warrior  like  his  stricken  foe- 
man — they  glisten  in  the  warm  light  of 
courtly  assemblies,  where  youth  and  love 
give  grace  to  the  midnight  hour — and 
they  quiver  on  the  somber  cortege  which 
conducts  the  relics  of  departed  humanity 
to  its  long  home.  Nay,  more,  their  of¬ 
fice  extends  beyond  the  grave  ;  the  fea¬ 
thers  of  birds  have  been  made  the  means 
of  perpetuating  the  history  and  wisdom  of 
ages  ;  they  have  caught  and  transmitted 
the  glowing  W’ords  of  genius  to  posterity, 
have  conveyed  from  heart  to  heart  the 
language  of  love,  or  the  tidings  of  sorrow, 
have  given  lasting  shape  to  otherwise 
formless  breathings  of  the  spirit,  and  re¬ 
corded  memories  else  forgotten.  “  With 
the  hand-guided  feather,  man  writes.^' 

The  construction  of  a  feather  is  truly  a 
mechanical  wonder.  It  has  three  parts — 
the  quill,  the  shaft,  and  the  vane.  The 
quill,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  skin, 
is  a  hollow  round  tube,  composed  of  co¬ 
agulated  albumen,  and  provided  with  a 
small  orifice  at  each  end,  through  which 
the  other  parts  of  the  feather  are  nour¬ 
ished.  From  the  quill  grows  the  shaft, 
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which  jjradiially  assumes  a  four-sided 
form,  and  taj)er8  off  into  a  point.  It  is 
filled  with  pith,  which  serves  to  strength¬ 
en  and  support  it,  and  is  smooth  and  con¬ 
vex  along  the  back,  but  concave  and  di¬ 
vided  by  a  groove  in  front.  The  vane 
springs  from  the  sides  of  the  shall,  and 
consists  of  the  b.arb8 — flat  plates  phaccd 
with  their  sides  toward  each  other,  .and 
their  edges  outward — .and  the  barbules, 
which  are  appended  to  the  barbs,  .and 
give  to  the  feather  its  lightsome  beauty. 
The  position  of  the  barbs  renders  it  very 
difficult  to  bend  them  except  in  a  line 
with  the  shaft.  When  the  feather  first 
issues  from  the  skin  of  the  bird,  it  is 
clothed  with  an  outer  she<ath  ;  this  crum¬ 
bles  away  after  contact  with  the  air  for  a 
time,  ami  leaves  all  the  parts  free  to  un¬ 
fold  into  their  gnaceful  sha|)e.  Natural¬ 
ists  give  different  names  to  the  feathers  of 
diflferent  parts  of  the  body. 

The  adaptation  of  a  feather  to  its  pur¬ 
pose  as  a  covering  for  birds  and  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  motion,  is  .as  striking  a  display  of 
Creative  wis«lom  ,as  any  in  existence.  But 
our  business  is  now  with  feathers  in  their 
uses  to  man. 

The  feathers  most  in  esteem  for  decor¬ 
ative  purposes  are  the  long  plumes  from 
the  wings  .and  tail  of  the  ostrich.  The 
best  are  imported  from  Algiers ;  they  also 
come  from  Tunis,  Alexandria,  Mad.agas- 
car,  and  Senegal. 

On  the  continent,  the  feathers  of  the 
emu  are  favorites ;  as  well  as  those  of  the 
ibis,  bird  of  paradise,  marabout,  peacock, 
heasant,  plotus,  vulture,  eagle,  swan,  tur- 
ey,  and  heron.  Some  feathers  are  very 
costly ;  the  heron  plumes  which  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter  wear  cost  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  guineas,  owing  to  their 
scarcity.  The  hussars  wear  the  large  fea¬ 
thers  of  the  egret.  The  Chinese  man¬ 
darins  mount  the  peacock’s  plume. 

The  humbler  classes  of  feathers  are  in 
extensive  request  .as  stuffing  for  beds.  It 
must  have  been  any  thing  but  a  comforta¬ 
ble  repose  that  our  forefathers  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages  enjoyed  upon  their  straw  pallets, 
with  “  a  good  round  log  under  their  heads 
instead  of  a  bolster.”  We  of  modem  days 
esteem  most  highly  the  goose  feather-bed. 
The  geese  are  plucked  in  spring,  midsum¬ 
mer,  and  the  beginning  of  harvest.  The 
only  preparation  the  feathers  need  is  dry¬ 
ing  in  hot  air,  to  purify  them,  and  beating 
to  clear  aw.ay  any  refuse  loose  matter  ad- 1 
hering  to  them.  There  is  a  wicked  tradi- 1 
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tion  that  they  are  best  when  plucked  from 
living  geese.  Although,  however,  goose- 
feathers  are  esteemed  most,  those  of  the 
common  poultry  of  all  kinds  are  used,  and 
many  are  imported.  The  feathers  of  the 
sooty  petrel,  found  in  grejit  numbers  near 
Bass’s  Strait,  in  Australia,  are  employed 
in  large  quantities.  The  down  of  the 
eider-duck  is  used  to  make  the  finest 
quilts  for  beds ;  but  if  slept  upon,  it  loses 
its  elasticity. 

Quills  for  writing  are  also  supplied  by 
the  goose.  The  five  exterior  wing-feathers 
are  the  only  ones  useful  for  this  purpose, 
and  of  these  the  second  and  third  are  the 
best.  The  Dutch  were  long  in  possession 
of  the  secret  of  cleaning  them  so  that  the 
ink  might  flow  freely  along  them.  The 
mode  of  doing  this  now  commonly  pur¬ 
sued  is  that  of  plunging  the  quill-end  for  a 
few  moments  into  a  bath  of  fine  sand  heat¬ 
ed  to  one  hundred  and  forty  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit,  and  then  rubbing  it  hard  with 
flannel.  Some  are  afterward  made  to 
look  yellow,  as  if  old,  by  dipping  them 
into  dilute  muriatic  acid.  Quills  are 
dressed  by  being  thrust  into  fire  a  second, 
then  laid  on  aflat  bed  called  ihaplate^  and 
drawn  quickly  beneath  a  blunt-edged  knife 
termed  a  hook.  Lastly,  they  are  scrubbed 
with  rough  dog-fish  skin  by  women,  and 
tied  up  in  bundles.  Generally,  the  heaviest 
are  the  best. 

It  might  seem  to  us  that  no  two  things 
could  possibly  be  remoter  from  each  other 
than  feathers  and  warfare  ;  yet  few  of  the 
weapons  used  to  destroy  human  life  have 
been  more  fatally  successful  than  the  ar¬ 
row,  and  this  has  owed  its  unerring  aim 
to  its  flight  having  been  made  steady  by 
feathers ;  the  peaceful  race  of  birds  had 
much  to  do  with  winning  Crecy,  Poitiers, 
and  Agincourt,  and  indeed  every  battle 
from  the  siege  of  Troy  to  the  Reforma¬ 
tion. 

As  we  pass  in  review  all  these  various 
uses  of  so  everyday  an  article  as  a  feather, 
we  can  not  fail  to  observe  the  wonderful 
foresight  displayed  in  its  adaptation  to  so 
many  ends.  In  itself  and  its  fitness  for 
its  primary  purpose,  it  is  an  evidence  of 
skillful  design,  while  its  varied  applica¬ 
tions  afford  a  variety  of  pleasure  to  the 
reflective  mind.  The  sight  of  a  feather 
may  bring  before  our  minds  scenes  of  his¬ 
tory  and  types  of  character  the  most  op- 

{losite.  It  may  conjure  np  the  boastful 
:*ersian  army  whose  arrows  darkened  the 
sun,  or  the  solitary  monk  who  shook  the 
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world  with  the  quill  that  penned  the 
theses  at  Wittenberg.  It  may  give  to 
the  gaae  of  our  fancy  the  gorgeous  cloth¬ 
ing,  the  wealth,  the  state,  the  honor  that 
reward  earthly  toil  and  adorn  worldly 


success ;  or  it  may  console  our  failing 
spirits  %  leading  their  reflecti(»ns  to  the 
birds  of  the  air,  which  sow  not,  nor  reap, 
which  neither  have  storehouse  nor  barn, 
yet  our  Heavenly  Father  feedeth  them. 
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The  £vut-Dat  Phiuwophck  is  Town  and  Coun- 
TKT.  Bj  the  Author  of  “  The  Recreations  of  a 
Country  Parson.”  Pages  820.  Boston :  Ticknor 
&  Fields.  1863. 

Wb  have  received  from  the  publishers  this  nea^ 
and  beautiful  volume,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  by 
H.  0.  Houghton,  Riverside  press,  Cambridge,  than 
whom  there  is  no  superior  in  the  printing  art  The 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Country  Parson,  whose 
writings  have  so  often  enriched  the  pages  of  the 
Eclectic.  His  ityle  is  rich,  unique,  and  racy.  His 
pen  moves  in  a  line  of  literary  march  rather  differ¬ 
ent  from  most  authors.  The  subjects  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  fill  some  twelve  chapters,  in  which  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  practical  philosophy  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  human  life,  which  will  render  the  mind 
wiser  and  better  informed  which  p‘ ruses  the  book. 
The  author's  name  and  fame  is  a  suflBcient  commend-  j 
ation  of  the  book. 

On  Libertt.  By  John  Stuart  Milu  Boston: 
Ticknor  A  Fiel^.  1863. 

Mr.  Mill  is  an  author  of  well-earned  reputation 
in  the  literary  world.  The  running  title  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  of  the  “  Liberty  of  Thought  and  Discussion.” 
The  introductory  chapter  fills  tUrty-two  pages.  In 
the  second  chapter  the  author  discusses  the  liberty 
of  the  press  and  the  freedom  of  opinion  among  man¬ 
kind.  He  recounts  the  laws  which  have  governed 
mankind  in  former  ages,  and  which  now  find  influ¬ 
ence  in  England.  The  range  of  thought  and  discus¬ 
sion  is  clear,  forcible,  and  well  worthy  the  logical 
reputation  of  the  author.  In  another  chapter,  the 
author  dwells  on  Individuality  as  one  of  the  elements 
of  well-being.  The  manner  of  the  discussion  is  in¬ 
structive  and  will  well  repay  the  thinking  mind.  In 
other  words,  the  volume  contains  much  food  to  in¬ 
struct,  exercise,  and  strengthen  the  intellect 

Aids  to  English  Composition.  Prepared  for  Stu¬ 
dents  of  all  Grades.  Embracing  Specimens  and 
Examples  of  School  and  College  Exercises,  and 
most  of  the  Higher  Departments  of  English  Com¬ 
position,  both  in  Prose  and  Yerse.  By  Rich¬ 
ard  Grebnx  Parker,  A.M.  Twentieth  Edition. 
New-York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  the  best  book  on  this  subject  which  we 
have  seen.  Its  title  tells  its  character  and  objects. 
The  fact  that  it  has  passed  throogh  twenty  editions 
is  good  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held. 


SCELLANIES. 


This  is  a  book  for  the  student,  not  only  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  in  the  Seminary,  but  it  ought  to  be  the 
companion  of  every  young  man  and  every  young 
lady  in  the  land  who  desires  to  learn  how  to  form 
language  into  narrative,  for  the  common  uses  of  life. 
Every  young  person  should  form  a  habit  of  writing 
often,  if  not  daily,  by  exercising  the  mind  and  the 
pen  in  this  very  useful  department  of  knowledge 
and  education. 

A  NARROW  escape,  from  what  would  have  been  a 
most  deplorable  calamity,  on  the  day  of  the  Princess 
Alexandra’s  entrance  into  London,  is  reported. 
About  twelve  o’clock,  a  steamer  with  between  two 
and  three  hundred  persons  on  board,  was  about  to 
pass  under  London  Bridge,  when  she  struck  the 
ground,  and  began  to  fill  with  water.  The  confu¬ 
sion  was  indescribable,  but  a  number  of  Ixiats  put 
off,  and  rescued  the  crew  and  passengers.  The 
steamer  afterwards  became  a  wreck. 

On  the  seventh,  a  royal  sturgeon,  about  eight  feet 
long,  and  weighing  about  two  hundred  pounds,  was 
conveyed  to  Windsor,  as  a  marriage  present,  by  the 
catcher,  a  fisherman  D-om  Chichester  Harbor. 

Immrdiatrlt  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  on  the 
tenth,  her  Ma^ty  returned  priva’ely  to  the  Castle 
by  the  North  Terrace,  to  be  in  time  to  receive  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  the  grand  entrance, 
where  her  Majesty  cordially  embraced  them,  and 
accompanied  them  to  the  Princess  of  Wales’  apart¬ 
ments. 

Husbands. — Young  ladies  are  generally  supposed 
to  be,  more  or  less,  on  the  look-out  for  husbands. 
Nice  dresses  and  pretty  bonnets ;  music  and  danc¬ 
ing,  and  the  polite  accomplishments,  in  societies 
where  these  arc  cultivated,  and  very  much  of  what 
is  called  society,  are  supposed  to  have  this  object  in 
view.  But  the  supply  of  good  husbands  is  not  equal 
to  the  demand.  We  see  thousands  of  men  around 
us  whose  married  state  is  a  constant  marvel  to  us. 
We  can  not  conceive  how  they  ever  induced  any 
woman  to  have  them.  The  standard  of  husbandly 
virtues  requires  to  be  raised,  and  the  market  better 
supplied.)  Marriage,  which  develops  all  that  is 
lovely  in  women,  sometimes  brings  out  the  worst 
qualities  in  men.  Many  a  woman  at  forty  exceeds 
the  promise  of  her  girlhood ;  but  how  few  are  the 
men  who  do  not  fall  very  far  short  of  the  hopes  of 
youth  I 
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ALEXANDRA’S  WELCOME. 

DT  THE  HON.  MRS.  NOETOM. 

Blow  soft !  March  Wind  t  the  song  that  thou  aingest 
Aloft  in  the  saila,  is  a  song  of  joy ; 

Flow  free,  0  Tide  !  the  freight  which  thou  bringest 
Is  human  love  that  hath  no  alloy. 

Refrain,  wild  Waves,  from  your  restless  tossing — 
Faithful  as  couehant  hounds  that  day — 

Keep  the  sea,  while  our  Bride  is  crossing. 

Smooth  as  the  face  of  some  sheltered  bay. 

Ship  1  proud  ship  !  ride  thou  swift  and  steady, 
(iently  breasting  the  ocean  foam — 

The  land  is  near,  and  the  welcome  ready — 

Bear  her  safe  to  her  island  home. 

Shifting  Sands — which  the  waters,  beating, 

Furrow  with  many  a  rippling  line— 

Kiss  her  feet  with  your  humblest  greeting : 

The  land  is  hers  by  a  right  divine. 

Wave,  ye  Flags,  with  a  joyous  duty. 

Brightly  wave  as  she  steps  on  shore ; 

Shout,  ye  crowds,  for  the  Danish  lieauty, 

Shout  to  the  echo  of  ”  One  cheer  more  !” 

Prance,  sleek  Steeds,  with  your  fairy  burden, 
Follow,  ye  gazers,  with  breathless  pace  ; 

Happy  are  they  who  can  earn  for  guerdon, 

Some  chanec  smile  from  that  lovely  face  I 

Boyish  hearts,  that  by  Thames'  blue  river, 

In  your  fresh  meadows  of  Eton,  wait— 

Send  the  cheer  which  your  glad  throats  give  her. 
Like  the  lark's  song,  “  to  Heaven’s  high  gate.” 

And  when,  in  old  age,  with  a  fond  emotion, 

Te  speak  of  the  days  of  your  youthful  pride. 

Tell  how  the  child  of  the  Northern  Ucean 
Rode  in  state  as  your  Prince's  bride. 

Tell  how  to  Windsor’s  gorgeous  towers, 

With  eyes  that  sparkled,  and  eager  arms. 

And  cheeks  flushed  red,  like  a  chain  of  flowers,  ^ 
Ye  drew  her  on,  in  her  maiden  charms. 

Knightly  banners,  whose  varying  glory 
Fills  the  chapel  with  colored  gleams, 

Made  to  hallow  8t.  George's  story 
And  copy  the  old  chivalric  dreams. 

Silent  hang,  like  a  guard  of  honor,  . 

While  she  kneels  in  the  sacred  fane ; 

Mute  be  the  blesiugs  showered  upon  her — 

Loud  the  choristers'  chanted  strain ! 

Mantled  Knights,  by  who.se  eyes  now  living. 

Form  so  lovely  hath  scarce  been  seen. 

Let  your  hearts  be  in  secret  giving 
Oaths  of  fealty  to  Beauty’s  Queen.  • , 

Vow  the  vow  that  would  sure  attend  her 
Had  she  been  born  in  those  times  afar. 

Each  one  sworn  as  her  leal  defender 
For  tourney  of  peace,  or  chance  of  war. 

Gleam,  thou  Ring,  on  her  slender  finger — 

Ix)ve  eternal  thy  circle  shows ; 

All  her  life  let  the  emblem  linger 
Guarding  her  safe  as  she  onward  goes. 

8mile,  old  Oaks,  of  the  Forest  Royal — 

Lovers  have  often  sought  your  shade ; 

Murmur,  breezes,  with  voices  loyal, 

”  None  so  fair  as  this  Danish  maid.” 

Early  Months  of  the  dawning  Summer, 

Whose  wooing  wild  birds  fluttering  sing. 


Boast  your  claim  to  this  new  comer— 

Her  Beauty  belongs  to  the  budding  Sprieg. 

And,  0  ye  Years,  that  link  dancing  hours, 

Grant  that,  through  many  a  future  day. 

Her  tears  may  be  only  like  April  showers. 

And  her  rosy  lips  keep  the  smile  of  May  I 

Then  shout,  ye  Peoples  I  Through  all  your  cities 
A  glittering  joy  the  night  shall  break ; 

And  hands  t^t  give,  with  a  heart  that  pities. 

Shall  feast  the  poor  for  their  Prince's  sake. 

So  should  Old  England  s  welcome  be  given ! 

Solemn  and  sweet  is  Love’s  lie  divine. 

And  the  mingled  blessing  of  Earth  and  Heaven 
Should  echo  the  bells  of  the  Nuptial  Shrine. 

Extraordinaet  Enoine  Chase. — An  extraordinary 
occurrence  took  place  on  the  Caledonian  Railway, 
a  few  days  ago.  An  engine  was  detached  from  an 
up  luggage-train  at  Beattock  Station,  and  shunted 
on  to  the  down  line  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  wa¬ 
ter.  When  this  operation  was  completed,  the 
driver,  instead  of  going  to  the  points  and  returning 
to  his  proper  line,  put  on  steam  and  started  for  the 
south  Hone.  The  fireman,  who  was  on  the  platform, 
seeing  that  if  the  engine  kept  on  it  would  inevitably 
meet  the  down  limited  mul  face  to  face,  lost  no  time 
in  getting  ready  another  engine,  and  started  in 
chase.  After  a  race  of  thirteen  miles  he  overtook 
the  truant  engine  near  Loekerby,  and  on  getting 
alongside  leaped  from  one  engine  to  the  other,  both 
going  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour 
at  the  time.  He  had  just  time  to  reverse  the  engine, 
wake  up  the  driver,  who  was  atleep,  and  then  run 
to  the  adjacent  signal  post,  when  the  limited  mail 
came  thundering  along  from  Carlisle  at  forty  miles 
an  hour.  It  was  fortunately  stopped  by  the  signal 
in  time  when  within  a  few  yards  of  the  runaway  en¬ 
gine. — Carlisle  Journal. 

The  Elkctiox  or  the  Pope. — A  Paris  letter  in  the 
Indepfndance,  of  Brussels,  apropos  of  the  attention 
of  religious  circles  being  much  occupied  with  the 
future  conclave,  in  consequence  of  the  precarious 
state  of  the  Pope's  health,  says  that  every  one  does 
not  know  by  what  a  singular  colnddence  Cardinal 
Mastai  arrived  at  the  Papal  chair  and  became  Pius 
I X.  The  concia  ve  of  1 846  only  lasted  two  days.  No 
one  thought  of  Pius  IX.  Two  Cardinals,  Hatthei  and 
Acton,  seemed  to  have  good  chances  of  being  elect¬ 
ed  ’Hie  votes  given  to  Pius  IX.  were  only  trial 
ones,  in  order  to  bring  out  serious  candidates.  In 
the  game  of  election  it  was  the  coincidence  of  these 
chance  votes,  which,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the 
other  Cardinals,  gave  a  majority  of  two  to  him  whom 
none  of  the  electors  had  seriously  thought  of  making 
a  Pope. 

The  copyright  for  engraving  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith’s 
picture  of  the  royal  marriage,  has  been  secured  at 
the  price  of  five  thousand  guineas  by  the  purchasers 
of  Mr.  Frith’s  last  work,  litis  sum  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  ever  given  for  the  copyright  of  any  painting, 
exceeding  by  two  thou!‘and  guineas  the  price  paid  to 
Sir  Edwaitl  Landseer  for  his  “  Peace  ”  and  “  War.” 

Happhtess. — Man,  wishest  thou  to  live  happy  and 
and  wise  I  Attach  thy  heart  only  to  that  beauty 
which  perishes  not ;  let  thy  condition  border  thy 
deeires ;  let  thy  duty  precede  thy  wishes.  Learn  to 
love  that  which  can  never  be  taken  away  from  thee 
learn  to  leave  all  when  virtue  orders  it 
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Wonders  or  -raE  Atmosphere. — ^The  atmosphere 
raises  above  us  with  its  cathedral  dome  arching  to¬ 
ward  heaven,  of  which  it  is  the  most  perfect  synonjm 
and  symbol.  It  floats  around  us  like  that  grand  ob¬ 
ject  which  the  Apostle  John  saw  in  bis  vision,  “a 
sea  of  glass  like  unto  a  crystal."  So  massive  is  it, 
that  when  it  begins  to  stir,  it  tosses  about  great 
»hip8  like  playthings,  and  sweeps  city  and  forest  like 
rnow-flakes  to  destruction  before  it. 

And  yet  it  is  so  mobile  that  we  have  lived  for 
years  in  it  before  we  can  be  persuaded  that  it  exists 
at  all,  and  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  never  realize 
the  truth  that  they  are  bathed  in  an  ocean  of  air. 
Its  weight  is  so  enormous  that  iron  shivers  before 
it  like  glass,  yet  a  soap  ball  sails  through  it  with  im¬ 
punity,  and  the  tiniest  insect  waves  it  aside  with  its 
wing.  It  ministers  lavishly  to  all  our  senses.  We 
touch  it  not,  but  it  touches  us.  Its  warm  south 
wind  brings  back  color  to  the  pale  face  of  the  in¬ 
valid  ;  its  cool  west  winds  refresh  the  fevered  brow 
and  make  the  blood  mantle  to  our  cheeks ;  even  its 
north  blasts  brace  into  new  vigor  the  hardened  child¬ 
ren  of  our  rugged  climate. 

The  eye  is  indebted  to  it  for  all  the  magnificence 
of  sunrise,  the  brightness  of  midday,  the  chastened 
radiance  of  the  morning,  and  the  clouds  that  cradle 
near  the  setting  sun.  But  for  it,  the  rainbow  would 
want  its  “  triumphant  arch,”  the  winds  would  not 
send  the  fleecy  messengers  on  errands  around  the 
heavens ;  the  cold  ether  would  not  send  snow  feath¬ 
ers  on  the  earth,  nor  would  drops  of  dew  gather  on 
the  flowers.  The  kindly  rain  would  never  fall,  nor 
the  hailstorm  nor  fug  diversify  the  face  of  the  sky ; 
our  naked  globe  would  turn  its  tanned  and  unshad¬ 
owed  forehead  to  the  sun,  and  one  dreary,  monoton¬ 
ous  blaze  of  light  and  heat  dazzle  and  burn  up  all 
things. 

Were  there  no  atmosphere,  the  evening  sun  would 
In  a  moment  set,  and,  without  warning,  plunge  the 
earth  into  darkness.  .But  the  air  keeps  in  her  hand 
a  shield  of  her  rays,  and  lets  them  slip  but  slowly 
through  her  fingers,  so  that  the  shadows  of  evening 
are  gathered  by  degress,  and  the  flowers  have  time 
to  bow  their  heads,  and  each  creature  space  to  find 
a  place  of  rest,  and  to  nestle  to  repose.  In  the 
morning  the  garish  sun  would  at  one  bound  burst 
from  the  bosom  of  the  night,  and  blaze  above  the 
horizon ;  but  the  air  watches  for  his  coming,  and 
Bunds  first  but  one  little  ray  to  announce  his  ap¬ 
proach,  and  then  another,  and  then  a  handful ;  and 
so  gently  draws  aside  the  curtain  of  night,  and 
slowly  lets  the  light  fall  on  the  face  of  the  sleeping 
earth,  and  like  man  she  goes  forth  again  to  labor 
until  evening. 

A  Railway  across  the  Simplon. — The  Paris  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Brussels  Independance  writes; 
‘‘  On  Sunday  last  the  scheme  for  the  passage  of 
tlie  Alps  by  railway  over  the  Simplon  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Emperor,  at  the  Tuilcries.  The 
plans  are  executed  by  the  directors  of  the  Italian 
line ;  and  the  Presidt  nt,  one  of  the  directors,  and 
11.  Lebaitre,  the  engineer,  had  the  honor  of  pre¬ 
senting  it  The  Grand  Diana  Gallery  had  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  these  gentlemen,  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  plans,  which  are  fortv  metres  in 
length.  Some  workmen  had  arranged  along  the 
whole  length  of  this  celebrated  gallery  wooden  as¬ 
cents  and  cross  roads,  by  which  were  shown  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan  and  outline  of  the  route,  so  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  the  {>craouB  who  accompanied  him  could, 
in  walking,  follow  upon  the  ma])s  the  projected 


lines  from  Donro  D’OssoIa,  in  Italy,  to  Brigues,  in 
the  Valais,  and  so  effect,  in  imagination,  nn  ac¬ 
tual  passage  of  the  Alps,  upon  a  reduced  scale,  it 
is  true,  of  two  thousand.  This  great  work  was 
commeoced  on  the  first  of  August  last  year,  and 
ended  on  the  seventh  instant.  About  forty  agents, 
divided  into  two  brigades,  one  turning  to  the 
north,  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  Alps,  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  two  engineers,  have,  during 
four  months,  explored  the  mountains,  and  traced 
the  plan  of  the  future  railway,  which  is  to  pass 
over  rocks,  across  torrents,  fill  up  valleys,  gorges, 
and  precipices,  before  which  science  does  not  hesi¬ 
tate.  The  stimulus  of  having  a  great  work  to  ac- 
eomplish  has  alone  sustained  the  pieked  men  to 
whom  the  task  was  confided.  They  set  up  shel¬ 
ters  and  encampments  in  woods  hitherto  unex¬ 
plored,  carrying  on  their  backs  beds,  clothing,  and 
provisions,  as  they  had  often  to  live  two  or  three 
leagues  from  any  dwelling.  It  was  frequently  ne¬ 
cessary  to  lower  by  ropes  down  the  precipices  the 
men  who  had  to  prepare  the  plans  amid  empty 
space,  and  the  snow  and  avalanches  more  than 
once  threatened  to  stop  them  summarily  in  their 
work.  The  result  has  been  to  put  before  the  Em¬ 
peror  eighty  kilometres  of  iron-wav  in  the  Hel¬ 
vetic  Alps,  forty-four  of  which  will  be  covered 
over,  twenty- three  in  tunnels,  and  twenty-one  in 
galleries.  All  these  passages  are  ventilated  either 
by  shafts  fur  the  tunnels,  or  lateral  openings  for  the 
giillaries.  These  openings,  cut  at  different  points 
into  arcades,  have  a  startling  appearance.  They 
are  veritable  prominades  a  thousand  metres  above 
the  sea,  offering  the  same  security  as  tliose  of  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  which  they  resemble,  but  present¬ 
ing  a  more  picturesque  and  varied  panorama. 
The  execution  of  the  plan,  according  to  the  authors, 
would  occupy  less  than  five  years.  At  the  end  of 
this  month  the  complete  project  of  croasing  the 
Alps  hy  the  S>mplon  will  be  officially  submitted  to 
the  governments  of  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  great  pr<  ject,  including 
the  fixed  and  rolling  material,  the  intereat  of  thu 
capital  employed,  etc.,  ia  72,UUO,0OO  francs." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ri-88ell,  LL.D.,  has  consented  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  complete  history  of  the  royal  wedding,  and 
the  events  and  triumphal  progresses  antecedent 
thereto.  The  text  will  be  accompanied  by  illustra¬ 
tive  plates  in  full  colors  and  gold,  in  double  tinted 
litbograpliy.  and  in  wood  engraving.  The  work  ia 
to  be  publislied  by  Messrs.  Day  A  Son,  and  the 
price  to  subscribers  is  three  guineas. 

Sin  and  misery  are  not  lovers,  but  they  walk  hand 
in  hand  just  as  if  they  were. 

Vice. — He  who  yields  himself  to  vice  must  inevit¬ 
ably  suffer.  If  the  human  law  does  not  convict  and 
punish  liim,  the  moral  law,  which  will  have  obe¬ 
dience,  will  follow  him  to  liis  doom.  Every  crime 
ia  committed  for  a  purpase,  with  some  idea  of  future 
personal  pleasure ;  and  just  so  sure  as  God  governs 
the  universe,  so  surely  does  a  crime,  althougli  con¬ 
cealed,  destroy  tlie  happiness  for  the  future.  No 
matter  how  deeply  laid  have  been  the  plans  of  the 
criminal,  or  how  desperately  executed,  detection 
pursues  him  like  a  blood-hound,  and  tracks  him  to 
his  fate. 

Indolence  is  a  stream  which  flows  slowly  on,  but 
yet  undermiuet  the  foundations  of  every  virtue. 
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“THE  LOVELY  NORTH  STAR.” 

“  There’s  a  star  in  the  North  that  can  guide 
The  wand’rer  where’er  he  may  roam  ; 

In  the  waste  of  the  desert  or  tide 
That  star  tells  the  path  to  his  homo. 

Though  others  in  clusters  are  bright, 

Still  changeful  as  radiant  they  are, 

But  faithful  as  truth  through  the  night 
Is  the  beam  of  that  lovely  North  btar. 

“  There’s  a  land  that  presides  o'er  the  sea ; 

When  its  Prince  would  embark  on  love’s  tide 
With  sailor-like  prudence,  then  he 
Sought  the  star  that  in  safety  would  guide  ; 

So  he  looked  to  the  North  and  he  found 
A  ray  answ’ring  bright  from  afar : 

And  may  every  blessing  abound 
On  his  course  by  his  lovely  North  Star.” 

Co!«BUi(PTio!i  or  Spirits. — From  a  return  just 
published,  it  appears  that  during  the  year  ended 
thirty-first  of  December,  1862.  there  were  24,966,- 
960  gallons  of  proof  spirits  distilled  in  the  United 
Kingdom — the  proportions  for  each  country  being. 
England,  7,562,037;  Scotland,  13,113,384  ;  and 
Ireland,  4,301,539  gallons.  During  the  same  year 
the  countries  consumed  spirits  in  the  following  pro¬ 
portions:  England,  10,458,892  ;  Scotland,  4,400,- 
271;  Ireland,  3,977,024  gallons;  and  exported  as 
follows:  England,  672,973;  Scotland,  2,986,8.’)4 ; 
and  Ireland,  5,417,839  gallons.  During  the  same 
year,  the  quantity  of  methylic  alcohol  sold  by  the  j 
Excise  was  51,897  gallons,  and  mythylatcd  spirits  | 
sent  out  by  persons  licensed  to  sell  the  same,  538,088 
gallons. 

Dkath-rate  over  the  World. — Dr.  Maepherson, 
of  Calcutta,  has  obtained,  we  arc  told,  by  a  most 
toilsome  process,  certain  sanitary  statistics,  from  . 
which  a  table  has  been  compiled  showing  the  annu¬ 
al  death-rate,  in  every  thousand  of  population  of  va¬ 
rious  placea.  We  select  some  items:  Tliasmania, 
13^;  (Ireat  Britain,  22;  London,  25;  France,  28; 
Prussia,  29 ;  Madras.  30 ;  Austria,  32 ;  Russia,  33  ; 
Liverpool,  (highest  in  England  )  .33^ ;  London,  (in 
the  cholera  year,  1849,)  33^ ;  Bombay,  37^ ;  Cal¬ 
cutta,  4oj  ;  London,  (in  the  sixteenth  century,)  59  ; 
London,  (during  the  Great  Plague,)  80. 

Statistics  or  the  Globe. — The  earth  is  inhab¬ 
ited  by  l,288,0tX),0tK)  of  inhabitants,  namely,  396,- 
000,000  of  the  Caucasian  race ;  652,0(K),000  of 
the  Mongolian  race;  196,000,000  of  the  Ethiopian,  | 
1,000,000  of  the  American  Indian,  and  20tt,OtiO,- 
000  of  the  Malay  races.  All  these  respectively 
speak  3064  languages  and  profess  1000  different 
religions.  The  amount  of  deaths  per  annum  is 
333,383,333,  or  91,964  per  day,  3730  per  hour,  60 
per  minute,  or  one  per  second ;  so  that  at  every 
pulsation  of  our  hearts  a  human  being  dies.  This 
lo»8  is  compensated  by  an  e<]ual  number  of  births. 
The  average  duration  of  life  throughout  the  globe 
is  33  yeara  One  fourth  of  its  ])opulation  dies  before 
the  seventh  year,  and  one  half  before  the  seven¬ 
teenth.  Out  of  10,000  persons  only  one  reaches  his 
hundreth  year,  only  one  in  60o  his  eightieth,  and  | 
only  one  in  100  his  sixty-fifth.  Married  people  live 
loDj^r  tlian  unmarried  ones,  and  a  tall  man  is  likely 
to  live  longer  than  a  short  one.  Until  the  fiftieth 
year  women  have  a  better  chance  of  life  than  men, 
but  beyond  that  period  the  chances  are  equal. 
Sixty-five  persons  out  of  1000  marry.  The  months 


of  June  and  December  are  those  in  which  marriages 
are  most  frequent.  Children  born  in  spring  are 
generally  stronger  than  those  bora  in  other  seasons. 
Births  and  deaths  chiefiy  occur  at  night.  The 
number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms  is  but  one  eighth 
of  the  population.  Tlie  nature  of  the  profession  ex¬ 
ercises  a  great  influence  on  longevity;  thus  out  of 
one  hundred  of  each  of  the  following  professions, 
the  number  of  those  who  attain  their  seventieth 
year  is — among  clergymen,  42  ;  agriculturists,  40 ; 
traders  and  manufacturers,  33  ;  soldiers,  32  ;  clerks, 
32 ;  lawyers,  29 ;  artists,  28 ;  professors,  27 ;  and 
physicians,  24  ;  so  that  those  who  study  the  art  of 
prolonging  the  lives  of  others  are  most  liable  to  die 
early,  probably  on  account  of  the  effluvia  to  which 
they  are  constantly  exposed.  There  are  in  the 
world  355,0011,000  of  Christians,  6,000,000  of  Jews, 
600,000,000  professing  some  of  the  Asiatic  religion^ 
160,000,000  of  Mohammedans,  and  200,000,000  of 
Pagans.  Of  the  Christians,  170,000,000  profess  the 
Catholic,  76,000,000  the  Greek,  and  80,000,000  the 
Protestant  creeds. 

A  Fancy  Ball  at  Paris  — A  grand  fete  was  given 
a  short  time  since,  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Madame  Droyun  de  Lhuys.  Fancy 
dresses  being  the  rule,  the  scene  was  of  the  most 
animated  description.  The  Emperor  and  Erapreas 
were  present.  The  latter  was  in  black  domino, 
whilst  the  former  changed  his  costume  several  times. 
The  Emperor  went  several  times  through  the  differ¬ 
ent  talons,  and  then  going  up  to  a  group,  in  the 
midst  of  which  were  the  family  of  the  Minister,  took 
off  his  mask  and  asked  whether  he  had  been  recog¬ 
nized.  Among  the  characters  the  most  remarked 
were  Madame  Gortschakoff,  who  was  dressed  as  a 
j  boyarde  with  a  coronal  covered  with  pearls  and 
I  diamonds ;  Madame  du  Buis  de  I’Etang,  who  wore 
a  Polidi  costume;  Madame  Hay,  as  Esther;  the 
Princess  l^olgorouky,  as  a  bee-hive ;  and  Madame 
de  P5ne,  as  an  Egyptian.  Madame  Hceckeren  was 
a  complete  rose-tree  from  head  to  foot,  and  Madame 
Deval  was  enveloped  in  ivy. 

Those  who  walk  most  are  generally  the  health¬ 
iest  ;  the  road  of  perfect  health  is  too  narrow  for 
wheels. 

Ip  the  waves  threaten  to  engulf  you,  don’t  add  by 
your  tears  to  the  amount  of  water. 

Ilow  WAS  It? — At  dinner,  the  other  day,  there 
were  present — one  father,  three  daughters,  one  son, 
one  mother,  one  brother,  three  grand  daughters, 
three  sisters  in-law,  one  brother-in-law,  three  aunts, 
four  cousins,  one  wife,  one  nephew,  one  grandson, 
three  nieces,  one  husband,  and  three  sisters.  And 
yet,  strange  to  say,  there  were  only  four  persons 
present. 

Ir  the  storm  of  adversity  whinles  around  you, 
whistle  as  bravely  yourself ;  perhaps  the  two  whis¬ 
tles  may  make  melody. 

Admit  no  guest  into  your  soul  that  the  faithful 
watch-dog  in  your  bosom  barks  at. 

Charles  II.,  on  remarking  to  Milton  that  bis  loss 
of  sight  was  a  judgment  from  heaven,  was  imme¬ 
diately  silenced  by  the  poet’s  retort  of,  “  How  was 
it  when  your  father  lost  his  head  ?” 
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Better  thin  that. — ^The  Emperor  Joseph  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  was  one  day  taking  a  ride  in  his  carriage,  and 
a  sharp  shower  of  rain  came  on,  when  an  old  invalide 
hobbled  to  the  door,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  al¬ 
low  him  to  get  in,  as  he  had  his  new  uniform  on  for 
the  first  time,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  get  it  spoilt. 
The  Emperor  acquiesced,  and  they  soon  got  into 
conversation.  Amongst  other  things,  the  old  sol¬ 
dier  mentioned  that  he  had  had  a  capital  breakfast 
tliat  morning.  “  What  was  it  T"  said  the  Emperor. 
“  Well,”  said  the  Invalide,  “guess.”  The  Emperor 
good-humoredly  complied,  and  went  over  all  the  | 
dishes  in  vogue  amongst  the  military,  to  ail  of 
which  he  got  the  answer  of  “  Better  than  that” 
At  last,  finding  that  the  stranger  could  not  gue.ss  it, 
the  old  soldier  acknowledged  with  great  glee,  that 
he  had  taken  a  pheasant  out  of  the  Imperial  pre-  ' 
serves.  The  Emperor  seemed  to  think  it  a  good 
joke,  and  the  subject  was  dropped.  When  they  had  ! 
nearly  reached  the  town,  the  old  Invalide,  who  had  j 
been  recounting  some  of  his  experience  on  the  bat-  j 
tie-field,  said  to  the  stranger:  “You  look  like  a  j 
military  ma^vourself,  sir ;  what  position  might  you 
hold  ?”  “  'V^ll,"  said  the  Emperor,  much  amused, 

“  guess  I"  After  having  repeated  all  the  grades  in 
the  army,  from  sergeant  up  to  field-marshal,  to  all 
of  which  he  got  the  answer,  “Better  than  that,”  the 
truth  of  who  the  stranger  was  seemed  to  flash  upon 
hia  mind,  and  his  confusion  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  Uis  poaching  expedition  was  how¬ 
ever  pardoned  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  story  of 
their  meeting  was  ever  aJfter  a  favorite  joke  at 
court. 

The  PaiNCE  or  'Wales.  —  Of  all  the  fourteen 
Princes  who  have  borne  this  title,  only  five  married 
when  they  were  in  possession  of  it,  and  out  of  this 
small  number  one  was  married  abroad.  These 
Princes  were,  first,  the  renowned  knight  who  won 
the  triple  plume  and  motto,  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  who  married  Joan  of  Kent ;  second,  Edward, 
son  of  Henry  VI.,  who  at  Amboisc  married  Lady 
Anne  Neville,  the  daughter  of  the  King-maker; 
third.  Prince  Arthur,  the  son  of  Henry  VII.,  who  at 
filteen  years  of  age  pledged  his  boyitdi  vows  to  the 
unhappy  Catherine  of  Arragon,  afterwards  the  first 
of  the  many  wives  of  his  next  brother  Henry; 
fourth,  Frederick,  eldest  son  of  George  II.,  who  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine  married  the  Princess  Augus¬ 
ta  of  Saxe-Gotha,  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James ; 
and  fifth  and  last,  the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards 
George  IV.,  to  the  ill-fated  Caroline  of  Brunswick. 
Nearly  seventy  years  have  passed  away  since  that 
last  scandal  was  enacted,  when  the  Prince  Regent 
put  the  corner-stone  to  the  cruel  theory  tiiat  Princes 
must  marry  without  affection,  by  taking  his  wife 
literally  according  to  the  act  of  Parliament,  and  in 
return  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

A  Cloud  or  Locusts. — A  letter  from  Gandiole 
(Senegal)  states  that  an  immense  cloud  of  locusts 
pasaed  over  that  place  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
first  of  December.  t<o  great  was  their  number  that, 
as  the  cloud  approached,  the  sky  was  quite 'darken¬ 
ed,  and  every  one  at  first  tliought  a  thunderstorm 
was  coming  on.  The  whirring  noise  of  their  wings, 
however,  soon  made  every  one  aware  of  what  it  real¬ 
ly  was,  and  preparations  were  hastily  made  to  prevent 
them  from  alighting  on  the  crops,  but  with  only 
partial  success,  for  millions  of  them  fell,  apparently 
from  fatigue,  and  five  minutes  afterward  scarcely 
any  trace  of  vegetation  remained  on  the  spots  they  ^ 


covered.  These  locusts  also  committed  great  rav- 
ages  near  St.  Louis.  It  is  supposed  they  came  from 
the  valley  of  the  Senegal,  whence  they  were  driven 
by  the  grass  in  the  meadows  having  been  set  on  fire. 

A  Lion  Hunt. — The  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Hara- 
,  pas,  whose  douar  is  established  in  the  skirts  of  the 
j  forest  of  Halloufa,  near  Tebessa,  (province  of  Con¬ 
stantins.)  having  recently  lost  several  head  of  cattle 
by  wild  beasts,  a  noted  lion  hunter  of  the  tribe, 
named  Ali  Ben  Djaffar,  accompanied  by  one  person 
only,  went  la.st  week  to  beat  in  the  neighboring 
thickets,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  marauder.  Af¬ 
ter  a  long  search,  seeing  a  large  lioness  lying  asleep, 
he  fired  at  her.  The  ball  passed  through  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  lip  without  doing  her  much  injury.  As  hia 
gun  had  only  one  barrel,  he  was  now  at  the  mercy 
uf  the  infuriated  lioness,  which  sprang  on  him  and 
would  soon  have  killed  him,  had  not  his  companion 
come  up  and  beat  her  about  the  head  with  the  butt 
end  of  the  gun  that  she  took  to  flight.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  Mohammed  Ben  Ali,  Djaffar’s  son,  a 
young  man  about  twenty  five  years  of  age,  who  had 
already  killed  twenty  lions,  went,  accompanied  by 
one  of  his  cousins,  in  search  of  the  lioness  from 
which  his  father  had  so  narrowly  escaped.  After 
beating  alxiut  the  wood  for  three  hours,  Mohammed 
heard  his  companion  give  a  loud  shriek,  and  on 
hastening  to  the  spot  found  him  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  the  lioness  tearing  him  with  her  teeth.  Fearing 
to  hurt  his  friend  if  he  fired  from  a  distance,  he  ran 
up  and  struck  the  animal  on  the  jaw  with  the  stock 
of  his  gun.  The  moment  she  loosed  her  hold,  he 
discharged  both  barrels  into  her  heart,  killing  her 
on  the  spot,  and.  having  obtained  assistance,  carried 
her  body  to  Tebessa  in  triumph.  The  man  who 
had  been  in  danger  was  not  much  injured. 

What  WILL  Eugenie  Sat? — Louis  Napoleon  re¬ 
cently  paid  a  visit  to  Nancy. 

Falsehood. — Never  chase  a  lie.  Let  it  alone  and 
it  will  chase  itself  to  death.  I  can  work  out  a  good 
charactar  much  better  than  any  one  can  lie  me  out 
of  it. 

Censorious  People. — It  is  observed,  that  the 
most  censorious  are  generally  the  least  judicious  ; 
who,  having  nothing  to  recommend  themselves,  will 
be  finding  fault  with  others.  No  man  envies  the 
merit  of  another  that  has  any  of  his  own. 

Eve  plucked  but  one  apple  from  the  tree  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Many  a  daughter  of  hers  fiatUu-s  herself  that 
she  has  stripped  the  whole  tree. 

It  is  announced  that  a  French  edition  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  work.  Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity, 
translated  by  her  Majesty’s  permission,  by  M.  Ch. 
Bernard  Derosn^,  will  be  published  at  Dentu’s  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  large  bands  of 
Jesuits  have  emigrated  from  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
to  Austria.  The  middle  and  lower  classes  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  astute  followers  of  Loyola 
and  Ligouri ;  but  the  high  and  mighty  of  the  land 
receive  them  with  open  arms,  and  intrust  their 
children  to  their  care.  The  Archduke  Maximilian, 
of  Este,  who  has  a  spacious  palace  in  Vienna,  now 
gives  board  and  lodging  to  twelve  Jesuits — all,  it  is 
said,  from  Modena. 
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